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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Wepnespay, February 24, 1932. 


Resolved.—That all questions affecting the Beet sugar industry in Canada > 
be referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture with instructions to 
enquire into the action which may be taken by the Government, by way of © 
Customs duties, subsidies, bonuses or otherwise, either in or without cooperation 
with the Provincial Governments for promoting the prosperity of the said 
pauelty and developing the production of Canadian grown sugar, and report toe 
this House. 


Attest. : 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, March 3, 1982. 


pet The meeting came to order at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, Mr. Senn pre- 
g. 
é e Members present: Messrs, Blair, Brown, Se eh Carmichael, — 


e, Pee Shaver, eee ‘Spotton, Sproule, Stirling, nea: Totzke, 
(Melfort), Young. 


ne respecting the Sugar Beet Industry. 


Mr. Simpson moved that a recommendation be made to the House for leave 
print the proceedings and evidence taken by the committee. 


Motion carried. 


Upon motion duly put and carried the Chairman was instructed to ask 
of the House to reduce the quorum of the committee from 20 to 12 
bers. 


Upon motion a subcommittee was duly appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
sewart, McMillan, Campbell, Gobeil and Sproule to prepare a slate of witnesses 
m time to time and report. 


The said subcommittee was authorized to call a witness or witnesses for the 


dk d and presented a statement of facts and sae with respect to the 
‘beet industry in Canada, as compiled by the Bureau. Mr. Marshall also 
ered numerous questions in relation to the subject. 


es Mr. Gershaw M.P. was in attendance and at the suggestion of the Chair- 


ae. view of the fact that he was the mover of the Resolution, the subject 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Marcu 3, 1932. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
1 o’clock to consider the reference to the committee: “That all questions 
affecting the beet sugar industry in Canada be referred to the Select Standing 
Committee on Agriculture with instructions to inquire into the action which 
may be taken by the government by way of customs duties, subsidies, bonuses 
or otherwise either in or without cooperation with the provincial governments 
for promoting the prosperity of the said industry and developing the production 
of Canadian grown sugar, and report to this house.’ 

- The CHatrman: Gentlemen, I am glad to see that there is still some 
nterest being taken in agriculture. This is clearly shown by the number of 
embers who are here this morning. This meeting is called for the purpose of 
msidering the reference made to this committee by the house. I will read 
hat reference to you:— 


That all questions affecting the beet sugar industry in Canada be 
referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture with instruc- 
tions to inquire into both the action which may be taken by the govern- 
ment by way of customs duties, subsidies, bonuses or otherwise either 
in or without cooperation with the provincial governments for promoting 
the prosperity in the said industry and developing the production of 
Canadian grown sugar and report to this house. 


Now, it seems to me the first thing the committee should consider is a 
lotion to have the proceedings and evidence of this committee printed. 

Motion carried. 

~The next thing we should consider, gentlemen, is the question of a quorum. 
am informed by the secretary that for the next two or three weeks there will 
be a large number of committees meeting. Our quorum is twenty, and it 
ight be difficult for us to have a quorum always present. I would suggest 
o the committee, if it meets with your approval, to have the quorum reduced. 
Mr. Brown: I think twelve was the number we had before. 

Motion to reduce the quorum to 12 agreed to. 

The Cuatrman: I took it upon myself to have a gentleman from the 
jureau of Statistics here to give evidence on statistics in the beet sugar industry 
‘Canada. Perhaps before we proceed with the evidence, if you are agreeable 
to hear it, it will be well to discuss what witnesses should be called in this 
investigation. Last year we appointed a sub-committee to make recommenda- 
tions to the main committee as to what witnesses should be called. I am afraid 
that if we get into a general discussion in the main committee too many witnesses 
ill be asked for and we will not get very far. iE 


Mr. Caytry: Has this committee the same-members on it that were on it 


The CHaiIrMAN: Practically the same. There are quite a number of mem- 
ers who are vitally interested in the beet sugar industry. If you intend to 
point a sub-committee I would make the suggestion that it consist of the 
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following gentlemen: Mr. Stewart, Mr. McMillan, Mr. Sproule, Mr. ‘Campbe 
and Mr. Gobeil. With the exception of Mr. Gobeil all these gentlemen are 
interested in the beet sugar industry. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: I think that is a good suggestion. 


Mr. Lucas: I would suggest that if it is not making the committee too 
large the name of Dr. Gershaw should be added to it. 
The CuarrMan: I considered Dr. Gershaw’s name; but unfortunately, D 
Gershaw is not a member of this committee. I intended to suggest as soo 
as this motion is disposed of that Dr. Gershaw should be allowed the privilege 
of questioning the witnesses and taking part in the discussions. 4 

Agreed. 
Herpert MarsHat., called: 
The Cuatrrman: Mr. Marshall, what is your position? 


Wirness: I am chief of the Internal Trades branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


(Witness then submitted the following statement) : 


“ STATISTICAL DATA REGARDING THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 
IN CANADA 


Canada is one of the world’s largest per capita consumers of sugar, th 
estimated consumption per head of population in 1930 being 97-83 pounds. Thi 
figure compares with 124 pounds in Denmark, United States 118, Cuba 103 
United Kingdom and Irish Free State 101, Australasia 96, Netherlands 68, an 
with an estimated world average consumption of 31 pounds, 


The great bulk of the refined sugar consumed in Canada is produced by 
Canadian Refineries. During the last ten years imports of refined suga 
amounted to 34 per cent or less. Refined sugar is produced from two varieties of 
raw materials, viz., sugar beets and sugar cane, the former being home grown 
and the latter grown in tropical countries. In the case of beet sugar the entir 
process of production is carried out in Canada, the farmer growing the beets an 
the sugar factories extracting the sucrose and manufacturing sugar and its 
products. In the case of cane sugar the sugar canes are grown abroad and their 
sugar content is extracted or manufactured into what is known as raw sugar fo 
export. In this form it enters Canada for refinement into pure sugar. * 


In 1930 there were in operation in the Dominion eight sugar refining plants. 
Two of these produced beet sugar only, one both beet and cane sugar and fiv 
cane sugar only. Table 1 shows our production of refined sugars in the years 
1918 to 1930 inclusive. In 1930 the production totalled 942,857,773 pounds o 
which 747,662,301 was granulated cane-sugar, 94,624,701 pounds granulated bee 
sugar and 100,570,771 pounds soft cane sugars. The average yearly proportion 
of beet to cane sugar manufactured in the period was 7-1 per cent. 


With regard to the respective qualities of granulated sugar produced from 
beet and cane the following is quoted from page 5 of the Report on the Suga 
Beet Industry at Home and Abroad issued by the Ministry of Agriculture an 
Fisheries as Economic Series No. 27 and published by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in 1931. 


A common misapprehension exists to the effect that cane sugar is superior | 
to beet sugar, particularly as regards preserving qualities, for the making of jar 
On the Continent where beet sugar is used almost exclusively no complaints 
made against the quality of the preserves. In this country experiments conducted — 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries at the University 
of Bristol Research Station, Chipping Campden, have demonstrated the complet 
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tability of beet sugar for the making of jams, jellies and other preserves, and 
ther, ‘have shown conclusively that beet sugar is quite as satisfactory as cane 
ym every point of view’ in the preparation of syrups for fruit canning.” 


Raw Svucar Imports 


- Table II contains statistics showing the imports of sugar by places of origin. 
1926 the preference on 96° raw sugar was increased from approximately 83 
nts to $1, the 45 cents preferential tariff being reduced to 28-712 cents. Prior 
that time the bulk of our raw sugar was obtained from other than Empire 
rees. With the enactment of the West Indies Trade agreement and the 
reased preference, the source of our raw sugar supplies underwent a great 
ange. Comparing the imports of raw sugar not above 16 D.S. for the fiscal 
years 1926 and 1931 the figures are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1926 Fiscal year 1931 
Country of origin 
Quantity Quantity 
imported Per cent imported Per cent 
r ewt. cwt. 
MeO Oth ANG WASH AXTICA....../..2. <0 000. enc bi es Nil 0 1,274,951 15-3 
(TEC tak giv RNa CR eC ae 898, 169 7-7 898, 303 10-9 
st Indies Trade Agreement Points (British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad 
clus OTE. Cri 55 eae ae am ne ke Ae aia 2,950,291 25-4 5,433, 962 65-4 
ave, 4,127,426 35-6 294,756 3-6 
2,635,935 22-7 285, 138 3-4 
608, 582 5-3 Nil 0 
365, 037 3-3 114, 690 1-4 
11, 585,440 100 8,301,800 100 
Bene. See es ees oe ees bee SEES ele ge aes 91-6 
We een ane SU eho SCM aL Ce vite ae «OSS (RRRES Si piece: 8-4 


This table reveals the fact that the Empire’s share of our purchases of raw 

r changed from 33-1 per cent in the fiscal year 1926 to 91-6 per cent in the 

cal year 1931. The share of the countries coming specifically within the scope 

the West Indies Trade treaty rose from 25-4 per cent to 65-4 per cent. In 

26 Cuba had the largest share of our raw sugar business, viz., 35-6 per cent 

out this had fallen to 3-6 per cent in 1931. In the same period imports from the 
ed States dwindled from 5:3 to zero. : 


Imports OF REFINED SuGAR INTO CANADA. 


= 4 
In recent years there has been an increased importation of refined sugar 
Canada. Table II gives the figures for the fiscal years 1922 to 1931. These 
rts have come chiefly from Cuba. Imports from that country increased 
| 4,775 ewt. in 1926 to 359,698 in 1930 and declined to 310,592 ewt. in 1931. 
lence of some curtailment of such imports was seen in the latter part of 1930 
ter stricter enforcement of the anti-dumping regulations. In the calendar year 
31 imports were 20,704,900 lbs. as compared with 50,812,600 lbs. in 1930. 
bruary of 1932 it was announced that a new ruling bearing on the value of 
ported refined sugar had been announced by the Minister of National Revenue 
ich provided that a minimum value of $2.30 per 100 Ibs. had been fixed, this 


Tesult of this ruling the imports of Cuban and United States refined sugar will 
ractically eliminated. 
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CANADIAN Exports or Raw Suaar. 


As will be seen by reference to Table III there has been a great falling o 
in recent years in Canadian sugar exports. In the fiscal year ending March 1926 
our exports amounted to 3,261,806 cwt. whereas in the fiscal year 1931 they 
amounted to only 187,754 ewt. The chief decline was in exports to the United 
Kingdom which were 2,642,642 cwt. in 1926, 127,609 cwt. in 1929 and none 
thereafter. Various factors have combined to bring about this change among 
which may be mentioned tariff changes in some countries and the competition of 
low-priced sugars produced in others. Since the United Kingdom was Canada’s 
chief market for refined sugars the reasons for its loss may be dealt with more 
fully. A full account of developments in the British Sugar Industry is given 
in the “Report on the Sugar Beet Industry at Home and Abroad” issued by the~3 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries which has already been cited. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are extracted from this work: 
Page 16, Paragraph 88. “One of the most striking features of the history 
of sugar in this country is the fact that Great Britain remained so long without 
a home-grown sugar industry. The sugar beet industries in Europe were all 
heavily subsidized and found an outlet for their surplus in the open market 
offered by the United Kingdom, which thus had abundant supplies of cheap 
sugar. The severity of this competition rendered nugatory the numerous 
attempts to start the sugar beet industry in this country. The almost complete 
disappearance of European sugar supplies during the War forced this country 
to rely on the cane sugar countries for its supplies and directed the attention 
of the Government to the importance of a home sugar beet industry. Policy 
since the War has been directed to the establishment of this home industry.” 
Assistance was rendered the British Beet Growers by various methods until 
finally a subsidy was granted. 
Page 209, Paragraph 558. “A subsidy was granted on home-produced sugar 
by the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925 for ten years at the rate of nineteen 
shillings six pence per ewt. for the first 4 years, thirteen shillings for the following 
3 years, and six shillings sixpence for the last. 3 years.’ 
Page 210, Paragraph 564. “The passing of the Subsidy Act soon brought 
a difficulty in the form of the potential danger to the home refining industry 
of a large home sugar beet facie The refiners opposed the Act from the first 
on the ground that it provided for payment on the highest grades of white 
sugar. This created a directly competitive industry and ‘they claimed that the 
subsidy should have been paid only on raw beet sugar, to be sold to them for 
refinmg. In this way, they contended, no damage would have been done to 
existing interests. The modern tendency—e.g -g., in the United States—howeve 
with beet sugar factories, as has been shown, is to produce white sugar, and 
was thought unwise to handicap a new industry by confining it to methods 
which might become obsolete.” 
© Page 211, Paragraph 565. “Apart from the new home-grown sugar industry, 
a serious difficulty of the refiners was the increasing competition of forel 
white sugar. This had become so intense that several of the smaller and les 
“up-to-date refineries at Greenock had been forced to close down. The total 
quantity of raw sugar melted by the refiners was, however, higher than befo 
the war. Their refining capacity was greatly increased during the war i 
order to cope with the increased volume of raw cane sugar imported as a result 
of the virtual cutting off of supplies of continental white sugar.” 
Page 211, Paragraph 566. “British refiners thus contended that they we 
unfairly handicapped on the following grounds—viz., by unfair competition from 
continental refined sugar, which was in many cases alleged to be ‘dumped’ 
and to a less degree from Empire-grown refined sugar imported under a preferen: 


~. 


tariff; by the subsidy to the home-grown sugar industry; and by the locking 
0 capital involved by Empire preference—the whole of the Empire preference 
paid to the overseas producers in the sugar price, whilst the refiners could 
get back their money until the resultant refined sugar had been delivered 
consumption.” =~ 
Page 211, Paragraph 567. ‘In 1928, the Government decided to assist the 
ners, and at the same time to enable them to work more harmoniously with 
e sugar beet industry by establishing a differential rate of duty on imported 
w sugar as compared with refined sugar. Whilst the duty on foreign white 
gar was retained at its former level, that on foreign sugar exceeding 97° and 
“not exceeding 98° polarization was reduced by two shillings, 1.8d. per ewt.— 
1e equivalent of 2s. 4d. on refined sugar—and the duties on sugar of lower 
polarization were reduced proportionately.” 
Page 211, Paragraph 568. ‘In return for this concession, which is known as 
the ‘differential’ duty on raw sugar, the refiners gave a pledge that the full 
eduction would be passed on to the consumer by a corresponding reduction 
the selling price of British refined sugar; the advantage of the concession to 
e refiners consisted of a largely increased output, which enabled them to reduce 
heir refining costs per unit of sugar and thus further lessen the price to the 
onsumer. The object aimed at under the new scales has, to a large extent, 
een achieved; imports of foreign refined sugar have been almost entirely 
eplaced by those of raws.” 
Page 41, Paragraph 112. “The following facts will suffice to illustrate the 
elopment of the industry since the passing of the Subsidy Act. Whereas 
6,000 acres of sugar beet were grown in 1923, 349,000 acres were grown in 
1930 by no less than 40,400 growers. While only two factories were in existence 
n 1923, 18 factories were operating in 1930. The production of sugar increased 
from 13,000 tons in 1923 to 290,000 tons in 1929, and to 420,000 tons in 1930. 
1922, the price paid for best beet was 38s. per ton delivered, while in 1930, 
the average price was about 50s. per ton. The number of workers in the 
factories has increased from 1,159 in 1923 to 9,900 in 1930, and it is estimated 
that about 30,000 casual workers found employment in 1930 in the sugar beet 
ds.” 


These paragraphs appear to be sufficient to explain the loss of the British 
rket. 


PRODUCTION OF BEET SUGAR 


During 1930, three Canadian beet sugar factories were in operation, viz., 
ose of the Dominion Sugar Company Limited, at Chatham and Wallaceburg, 
mtario, and that of the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., at Raymond, Alberta. 
ble IV gives the Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Pro- 
tion of Refined Beetroot Sugar, 1918-1930. In 1930, there was a total yield 
97,576 tons of sugar beets from 40,532 acres, an average yield of 9-80 tons. 
m these beets 94,624,700 pounds of refined sugar were manufactured, worth 
529,944. 


PropucTION oF SuGAR Beets AND BrETrooT Suaar, 1918-30 


The following table gives particulars of the area, yield and value of sugar 
sts grown for beetroot sugar, and of the production and value of refined 
ar made from Canadian-grown sugar beets, for the year 1930, with com- 
ative figures for the years 1918-29. 


Taste LV SEAS Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in i and Procidetinn of Refined Beetroot § 


1918-30 
Acres Yield Total Average Total Production and value of 
Year grown per yield price value refined beetroot sugar 
acre per ton : 
cents — 

acres tongs tons $ cts. $ lb. $ per lb 
TONS Frees Cs 18,000 11-25 } 204,000 12-71 | 2,598,715 | 50,092,835 | 4,358,077 
TONO  eick 18,800 9-50 180, 000 14-61 2,630,027 | 37,839,271 3,924,411 
LORD se 34, 491 9-94 343,000 15-47 5,307,243 | 89,280,719 | 12,856, 424 
9 7 FG aes 25,535 7-80 199, 334 9-90 1,974,384 | 52,862,377 3,554, 203 
1OQIRGS 3 14,955 8-55 | 127,807 7-56 966,521 | 29,911,770 | 1,645,885 
UVR eae 17,941 8-87 159, 200 12-08 1,922,668 | 39,423, 160 3, 745,200 
192d. Se 31,111 9-50 | 295,177 5-78 | 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 | 6,192,645 
MOS eet oie. e 34, 803 10:63 370, 047 7:27 2,688,302 | 72,819,919 5,206, 624 rd 
O26 Sos 30,073 8-90 267, 754 8-54 2,286,761 | 70,388, 105 4,269,076 | — 6: 
DOG ers. 25, 961 7:96 206,713 9-73 2,012,134 | 60,969, 131 3, 694, 303 
HO2R Sco 34, 323 7-14 244,930 8-33 2,041,465 | 64, 653,348 3,340,571 
LOD ora 32,556 7-23 | 285,465 8:84} 2,080,996 | 69,399,213 | 3,335,344 
TER Ue eae 40, 532 9-80 397,576 8-25 3,278,625 | 94,624, 700 4,529,944 


Statistics of the area, yield and value of roots and of the production of beetroot sugar for the yee 
1911-23 were published in the Monthly Bulletin of July, 1924, pp. 212-213. These acreage and producti 
figures are lower than those given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for January, wh 
include sugar beets grown for feed. 

During 1930, three Canadian beetroot factories were in operation, viz., those of the Dominion Sug 
Wo,, Ltd: at Chatham and Wallaceburg, Ontario, and that of the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., a‘ 
Raymond, Alberta. 


Taste I.—Production of Refined Sugar in Canada, 1918-1930 


Granulated sugar 


——— Soft sugar Total of 

Cane Beet firms 
lb. Ib. Ib. lb. 

EER ter ed ok TRS tA gree 601, 848, 130 50; 092 S30 (kaa eee 651, 940, 965 

MR ced ote ea rg es ste a 823,213,445 37,839, 342 156,005,630 |1,017, 058,417 ~ 

ROO eee eas. eee creed case ad es 604, 178, 160 89, 280, 719 88,760,215 782,219,094 

Lee eee ie Src cette aes 636, 446, 914 52,862,377 94, 754, 353 784, 063, 644 

i) Gd SE ee Ne a esa Os apie 1,006, 099, 197 29,911,770 112,093,407 |1, 148, 104,374 


718,049, 089 39, 423, 160 84,506,388 | 841,978,637 
696, 756, 646 85,770, 709 89,100,877 | 871,628, 232 
970, 008, 781 72,819,919 | 128,667,990 |1, 171,496, 690 
943,802, 519 70,388,105 | 124,591,115 {1, 138, 781,739 | — 
811, 084, 788 60,969,131 | 107,079,213 | 979, 133, 132 
765, 197,219 64, 653, 348 97,766,317 | 927,616,884 
767, 307, 788 69, 399,213 95, 194,213 | 931,901,212 
747, 662,301 94,624,701 | 100,570,771 | 942,857,773 
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Sg nn Natal ; ; ; 
rowNn: Will that paper become part of the record if we have authority 


The CuarrMan: Yes. 
~ Mr. McMitxan: I think the information contained therein is quite full. 
contains not only the import of raw and refined sugar but also the export. 
- The Cuatrman: You do not know of any further information that would 
of benefit to this committee do you, Mr. Marshall 
Wirness: No. I do not know of anything else. 
Mr. Donnetty: Is the Dutch standard used for importation of raw sugar? 
_ Witness: Yes. The Dutch standard is used. : 
_Mr. Stewart: Would you separate those two figures regarding the amount 
of production and the acreage as between Ontario and Alberta? In Alberta we 
ad twelve thousand acres this last year? 

_ The Wirnuss: The figures, I think, are about 26,000 and 12,000 a total of 
38,000. é . 
~The Cuartrman: How does the yield compare? 
- Wirness: The difficulty about giving separate figures for Ontario and 
the West is this. I went into that matter carefully yesterday afternoon, and 
ccording to the Statistics Act we are not allowed to give out information which 
- would give away the business of any individual firm: If we had separated these 
figures we would be showing figures for individual firms. That is the reason I 
have not separated them here. 
_ Mr. Youne: Could you give us the acres? 


__Wirness: Yes; because the acreage in Alberta is known. It is 12,000 acres, 
nd the difference gives the acreage in Ontario. 


Mr. GersHaw: Mr. Chairman, could we get any figures dealing with the 
ield per acre in Canada, and something of the sugar content of the beets raised 
and the suitability of the soil and climate for the production of the sugar beet? 


_ Wirness: I have no figures of that nature myself, but I think they could 
be got possibly through our agricultural branch. We do not collect them in the 
Bureau, but they could be got through the Agricultural Experimental Farm at 
Guelph. 
Mr. Donnetty: On the average how much sugar will the Canadian sugar 
beet produce? 

_ Mr. Stewarr: I might say that there is a gentleman down at the Bureau of 
Statistics who is in charge of agricultural statistics. 

_ Witness: Dr. Grindley. 


Mr. Stewart: He could give us that information. He used to be at Leth- 
bridge Experimental Farm for two or three years. c 


Bs 


___ The CuHatrman: Have you any information regarding provincial sub- 


; Witness: Do you mean the history of that? 

_ The Cuatrman: No. As to what is being done by way of provincial sub- 
dies, if anything? 3 

_ Witness: As I understand it, there are no provincial subsidies at the present 
ime, I think the last one in Ontario was discontinued in 1907. 


_ Mr. GersHaw: Mr. Chairman, have you any information regarding the 
ibsidies granted in other countries, other than Great Britain? 


__ Wirness: I have not anything immediately available. That would have 


0 be studied. I think it could be found all right enough, but h 
n hand at the moment in the Bureau. : pe ae ee 


i | SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweiu: With the increase in the importation of empire | 
raw sugar, has the growth of the sugar beet decreased in Canada? fe 

Wirness: The growth? In the last year, 1930, there was a yield of 397,000 
tons which is the highest yield we have ever had. 


Mr. Donneuuy: 1931? 


Witness: 1931. I have not that. That is not in yet. In 1929 it was 
235,465 tons. 


Mr. Torzke: Have any established beet sugar factories been closed within — 
the last two years? eo 

Witness: I think so. I have a memorandum here. About 1914 a factory — 
was closed at Kitchener. Two factories were taken over by the Dominion Sugar ~ 
Company—three factories were taken over—they built one and two were taken 
over and then they discontinued the use of the one at Kitchener. 


Mr. Cay.tey: They have now the one at Chatham and the one at Wallace- 
burg. How many factories are there all told? 


Witness: Two in the province of Ontario and one in Alberta—Raymond, 
Alberta. 


Mr. Brown: Do the Ontario factories use beet anid imported sugar. 


Witness: One of them uses beet only and the other one uses both cane and 
beet. The one in Alberta uses only beet, of course. 


Mr. Camrseu: I wonder if the witness could tell us if there is any material 
difference in the sugar contained in the beet grown in, say, a fairly northern © 
climate like the western provinces and when grown where there is considerably — 
more sunshine? I understand that is true with respect to grapes for the making __ 
of wine. Now, I wonder if it is equally true with respect to beets? 


Wirness: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but regarding the technical questions i 
such as this one I am not informed at all. I think Dr’ Grindley would be the | 
person to answer that question. 2 


Mr. Stewart: Perhaps I could answer part of that for this gentleman. That — 
varies according to the moisture during the year. I know in our locality, and — 
I am very close there, it runs from fourteen to nineteen and it varies in years. — 
Sometimes if it is dry and the moisture is got by cultivation and so on the test © 
is higher. So you can understand that if it is very wet weather the beet grows 
very fast and is more inclined not to have the same amount of sugar in it. I 
think, possibly, that might apply in your case further north, but that is what 
happens in our country. 


Mr. DonnELLY: For example, the moisture of the last few weeks? 


* Mr. Sprouse: Of course, if we take the last few weeks, if the moisture is 
very great the percentage is low. If the moisture is brought in through cultiva- — 
tion then the amount of sugar in it is high. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: It varies according to the amount of sunshine. When there 
is more rain there is, of course, less sunshine. 
id 


Mr. Sproute: That is very true. I do know this year that the beets are — 
running about fifteen to seventeen. That is about the average. Now, in the 
southern area near Chatham, just in about twelve or fourteen miles, they got — 
more showers and the yield there would be between twelve and fourteen. 
Further north a little bit where they got not quite so many showers it would 
run from about nine to eleven. That is the difference and visa versa if the 
showers had been the other way. Sometimes in the finishing up, if it happens 
to stay fairly dry and cultivation is fairly good the sugar seems to collect very 
fast, particularly towards the time of harvest. 


ht 
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_ Mr. Donnetiy: Has the witness any figures to show us the comparative 
cost between refining cane sugar and beet sugar? 
Witness: No. We have no figures regarding the costs in the Bureau. 
Mr. Stewart: We can get that easily. There is practically no difference 
between the cost of refining one hundredweight of beet sugar or the other. The 
cost is about the same—about sixty cents. You can get that readily. 
: Mr. Youne: What does it cost to bring that beet into the condition of 
raw sugar? ; 
, Mr. Stewart: I cannot tell you that, but we can get that. 
Mr. GrersHaw: Has the witness any figures regarding the relative amount 
of labour required to deal with the cane sugar as compared to the amount of 
abour required to deal with the beet sugar? 
_ Wrrness: We have the total figures including both beet and cane. There 
is this difficulty about getting at this. You see, there is one factory which works 
m both beet and cane sugar, and it would be necessary to get a special state- 
ment from them asking them to make some approximation of the labour in 
each phase of their activity. We have not that at the present time in the 
Bureau. I suppose it could be obtained by writing to those firms on the under- 
_ standing that it would be probably only approximate for one firm. 
Mr. Donnetiy: Have you anything on the value of the best pulp that is 
eft over? 
> Wirness: The total selling value of dried beet pulp, 13,065 tons in 1930 
—the value was $125,912; of wet beet pulp, 23,103 tons with a value at $112,923. 
Mr. Stewart: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that the farmers come 120 miles 
to haul that pulp away by the ton from the sugar factories and use it for feeding 
and fattening live stock, and they will come as far as near Calgary just to 
haul away that pulp for the use of milch cows. The average price per ton is 
very small. = 
 Wrrness: About $10 for the dried. 

_ Mr. Stewart: And for the wet. 
Wirness: For the wet it is about $5. 
Mr. Muuuins: It has good feeding qualities. Mr. Chairman, I remembered 
the beet sugar factory at Raymond fed in one year one thousand steers which 
bought from them. They were very fat. It has wonderful fattening quali- 


_ The Committee adjourned to meet Monday, March 7, at 11 a.m. 
ae 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 
Monpay, March 7, 1932. 


ig The committee came to order at 11 o’clock, Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Blair, Bowen, Brown, Carmichael, Don- 
= lly, Elliott, Gobeil, Hay, Loucks, Lucas, McKenzie, McPhee, Motherwell, 
‘ullins, Perley, Pickel, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Sproul, Stewart, Stirling, Weir 
[ fort), Weir (Macdonald), Young. 


- The committee took under consideration Bill No. 18, An Act to amend the 
tructive Insects and Pest Act and agreed to report the same without amend- 
nt. 


The committee then proceeded to a consideration of the Beet Sugar Industry. 


Mr. Stewart (Lethbridge), Chairman of the subcommittee on witnesses and 
‘oceedure presented a report recommending the calling of witnesses Thomas 
mpson, beet grower, Petrolia, Ontario, and W. R. Reese, of the Experimental 
m, Ridgetown, Ontario, for ‘the next meeting of the committee: also, a repre- 

tative of the beet growers of Southern Alberta and a representative from the 
ritish Columbia Sugar Refinery, Vancouver, B.C., for the week of March 14th. 


Report adopted. 
fpr FW. Grindley, of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, appeared and 


1 resented a statement, compiled from the statistics of the Bureau, respecting 
the Beet Sugar Industry in Canada. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


VA 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Marcu 7, 1932. 


‘The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
o’clock to consider the reference to the committee :— 

“That all questions affecting the beet sugar industry in Canada 
be referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture with instruc- 
tions to inquire into the action which may be taken by the government 
by way of Customs duties, subsidies, bonuses or otherwise either in or 
without co-operation with the provincial governments for promoting the 
prosperity of the said industry and developing the production of Cana- 
dian grown sugar, and report to the house. 


Dr. THomMas W. GRINDLEY, called. 


The CuHatrmMan: Gentlemen, in regard to the inquiry which is before the 
ommittee into the sugar beet industry, we have with us this morning Dr. 
rindley of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. He is here at the request of 
- the committee to give us some further information. I have here in my hand 
~ as well a report from the sub-committee on witnesses. 


(Report of sub-committee read and adopted.) 


The Witness: I propose to cover the agricultural aspects of the sugar beet 
industry from seed to utilization of by-products, but paying particular atten- 
tion to the culture of beets and the related statistics. In his way I hope to 
p as closely as possible to the field of my past experience as a practical and 
hnical agriculturist and my present employment as an agricultural statis- 
an, 
The sugar beet of to-day is the result of a century of selection, which has 
ceeded with such case and success that the average actual sugar content 
f the beets now grown is as great as the total weight of the beets of 100 years 
o. Sugar beets are the best crop for the production of sugar in northern 
perate climates just as the sugar cane is best adapted for sugar production 
southern tropical climates. A century ago, about 3 per cent of the world’s 
ar supply was derived from beets, while at present it is about 37 per cent. 
the beginning of the present century it was as high as 60 per cent. 
‘Sugar beets require a fertile, warm, moist, loose ‘and well-drained soil with 
open sub-soil. The prevailing soii type used in Ontario is a clay, while in 
ilberta it is a loam. The two areas of present Canadian production differ 
er widely in other characteristics besides soil. The precipitation in Alberta 
uch lighter, but this is offset by irrigation. The summer season is cooler in 
he west, but again this is counterbalanced by the longer duration of light. 
ble 1 submitted with this report shows the difference in precipitation and 
ummer temperature in the areas of past and present production in Canada. 
_ The seeding of beets is usually done about the first of May and germination 
be watched carefully, especially if the soil is dry. The beets are seeded 
‘ows with a special drill, the rows being about 20 to 30 inches apart to permit 
horse cultivation. Imported seed is found to be most productive, Germany, 
ited States, Holland, Czechoslovakia being common sources. Sugar beet seed 
is first itemized separately in our trade statistics on June 1, 1931, and up to 
lecember 31, the imports amounted to 446,903 pounds valued at $35,576, of 


a 
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which 332,693 pounds came from Germany and 42,500 pounds from the Unite 
States. The seed is usually procured through the factories and the drills ma; 
also be borrowed. When the young beets have about three leaves they a 
blocked with a hoe and thinned by hand to about 12 inches apart 1n the rov 
This is the first operation in which considerable hand labour 1s require 
During the summer hoeing is necessary to keep down weeds in the beet rows. | 
Irrigation is the only other requisite before harvest; if one flooding has been — 
given in the fall, another about 6 to 8 weeks after, thinning is the best genera 
practice. The harvest is about 4 to 5 months after seeding and is best accom: 
plished with a special digger of the plough type. As they are drawn by hand 
from the loosened soil, the beets are “ topped” with a sharp knife, then throw 
into piles for hauling to the factory or loading platform. This is the secon 
operation which requires a large amount of hand labour. The tops may be use 
green for livestock feed or they may be ensiled. The common practice qv 
Canada is to turn stock in on the field and let the remaining tops rot for their 
manurial value. a 
There is no general relation between the size of the crop and the sugar ¢ 
tent, although it is often found that since heavy crops have not been retar: 
in growth for want of moisture, they have a high sugar content as well. In t 
at the Lethbridge Experimental Station it was proven that different times 
amounts of irrigation had no uniform effort on sugar content, but the roots mu: 
not be allowed to suffer for want of water at any time. In both Ontario an 
Alberta, sugar beets respond particularly well to fertilizers. The followin 
quotation from the report of the Superintendent of the Lethbridge Experimental 
Station, 1930, page 36, emphasizes this point:— ~ 
_ Sugar beets promise to give the greatest financial return from the 

use of phosphates of any crop so far included in the experiments, due to 

the relatively high cash value of the crop and its response to fertilit 
factors, and it seems safe to recommend the use of phosphates on almost. 

all of the irrigated sugar beet fields of southern Alberta. aes 

So far increases as great as four tons per acre have been secured | 

the Station, and the average last year from the application of 100 pound 

of triple superphosphate was about 2 tons per acre. Two tons of bee 

were worth more than five times the cost of the fertilizer used. : 


In the European countries, }t has been found that heavy and rich soils pr 
duce large crops low in sugar content, while the light land gives a small tonnage 
of beets with a high percentage of sugar. ; ‘ 

Table II submitted with this report gives the production statistics of sug 
beets and beet sugar from 1918 to 1930 as submitted to the Dominion Bureau « 
Statistics by the sugar factories. Table III gives the annual estimates of 
Agricultural Branch of the Bureau for Canada and for the provinees of Ontari 
and Alberta from 1908 to 1931. Se 

The acreages and production listed in the latter table are higher than the 
former since they include small quantities of beets raised as feed for livestock. — 

It may be definitely stated that there are wide areas in Canada where th 
production of sugar beets is a physiological success. This fact has been know 
for many years as attested by the following statement of William Saunders 
1892:— : 
This experimental testing of sugar beets has become very gener. 
of late in the United States and Canada and sufficient evidence has bee 
accumulated to show that in both countries there are large areas ové 
which this useful plant can be grown to a degree of perfection as to sug. 
strength and purity equal to any produced in Europe. 


(William Saunders: Report on Production and Manufacture of Beet Sug 
Ottawa, 1892. Page 5.) es 
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he best adapted districts are in Ontario and Alberta, where they are grown 
resent, and in the border districts of Quebec and British Columbia, where 
have previously been growing. The Ontario area of present production lies 
the counties of Essex, Kent, Lambton, Middlesex and Simcoe, and extending 
ar north as Huron County. In southern Alberta the sugar beet region now 
nds slightly west but mostly north and east of the factory at Raymond. 
More or less successful efforts to produce beets have been made in many other 
regions of Canada, including Quebec, the Red River Valley of Manitoba, and 
n the Edmonton District of Alberta. In all of these regions, the sugar content 
co-efficient of purity of the harvested crop are very high, as shown by tests 
of the Division of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. It is fortun- 
that the physiological adaptability of the sugar beet is proven, since the 
establishment of a factory mvolves a large investment. 
Conversely, it is unfortunate that the economic test cannot be so con- 
usively applied to crop production in general, or to sugar beet production in 
particular. So far as I am aware no reliable and comprehensive studies on the 
ost of producting sugar beets have yet been made in Canada. Even if available, 
owever, I believe that the citation of money costs of producing sugar beets per 
n would be a very misleading index to compare with selling prices as a basis 
for determining the economic possibilities of the sugar beet in Canada. There are 

tirely too many arbitrary valuations necessary in the compilation of such 
costs. This is particularly true of crops like sugar beets which are usually an 
essential of rather long and diversified rotations. One could not say, however, 
iat the analysis of costs and returns is not valuable and helpful. Every farmer 
es costs and returns in a more or less studied manner, yet the choice of crops 
; not determined on an exact mathematical basis of cost versus return values, 
ut rather it is a comparative and empirical proposition. A crop is primarily 
rofitable not in itself, but as a component of a paying system of farming. The 
resent interest in sugar beets, which is widespread over Canada is in part an 
ppreciation of the low prices of cereals and livestock and the desire for a new 
-eash crop, but it is also another expression of the tendancies to crop diversity, 
nd farm and national self-sufficiency, which feature periods of depression. 

_ The extensive use of hired labour in sugar beet growing is regarded as a 
leavy cost and also as a virtue in the provision of employment. According to 
dies of the United States Department of Agriculture (Bulletin No. 893, 1923), 
n and horse labour comprise fully 55 to 65 per cent of the total cost in beet 
duction. The same authorities estimate that six times more man labour is 
uired to produce an acre of sugar beets than an acre of corn. In the United 
ngdom in 1924 (Research Monograph No. 2, Ministry of Agriculture and 
heries, 1925), labour formed 53-1 per cent of the total costs of beet produc- 
m. The average number of hours of man labour per acre required in sugar 
t production are estimated by the United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 963, 1921) as follows:— 


<a Hours 


per acre 
Pere pmmrane WumMMine. ee. 27-3 
: a ee 21-2 
Wor pulling. 7 ..< 2°. 7:8 
SiS 52 
fron wap sm iogdne 27-9 
SN oA ek we et 13-0 


, ith this manual labour, 40 hours of horse labour are needed. At the 
thbridge Experimental Station, Alberta, it is estimated that the average 
our cost per acre of producing beets under irrigation is $33.50 and for horse 
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labour $9.37. The labour charges of the Dominion Sugar Company, when the 
blocking, topping and hoeing are done for the farmer amount to $21 an acre 
being $9, $9 and $3 for the operations mentioned. 


The capital charges are rather higher in beet farming than in ordinary 
mixed farming due mainly to higher values placed on land. The increased 
investment on account of special beets machinery is highly variable since the 
farmer may buy a special beet drill and digger, he may co-operate with neigh- 
bours in their purchase, or he may contract with the sugar company to do the 
work for him. The sugar company will also supply the seed, but this is a minor 
charge of about 15 cents per pound, 12 pounds or slightly more being sown per 
acre. In Ontario, high percentages of the beets are transported to the factory 
in trucks; in Alberta, this method is not nearly so common, the prevailing — 
practice being to haul the beets in waggons to the railway loading platforms, — 
Special commodity rates are given for rail transport and samples of this tariff 
from the representative points to Wallaceburg, Ontario and to Raymon 
Alberta are given in Table IV. : 


One of the special difficulties of estimating costs of producing sugar beets 
is the fact that. they are commonly grown in a rotation, which involves alloca- 
tion of nearly all the expense as well as the residual effects of any fertilizers 
used among the subsequent crops. The beet is an inter-tilled crop and the 
season’s cultivation is of great benefit in the control of weeds and in the libera- 
tion of organic matter. Under irrigation, and where weeds are such a menace 
the sugar beet serves a great purpose in rotations and makes a fine cleaning — 
crop to precede wheat or other cereals. The cultural operations on the beet — 
crop result in working the land to a considerable depth. 


The technical description of the refining of sugar will undoubtedly b 
covered by a representative of the sugar companies, but another agricultural — 
aspect appears with the by-products. These are beet pulp, either wet or dry, 
molasses or syrup, and a fertilizing material consisting largely of the lime used 
in purifying the sugar. Table V gives the output of pulp and molasses from 
Canadian sugar beet factories from 1917 to 1930. Both these products are use-— 
ful in the feeding of live stock. At the Lethbridge Experimental Station, beet — 
molasses have been fed successfully to beef cattle and to lambs. When fed 
to dairy cattle, it was suspected to be the cause of an undesirable cream flavour. 
Recent experiments at the School of Agriculture, Cambridge (reported in the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 10, January 1932) 
prove that molassed beet pulp and plain beet pulp are equal in value to crushed 
oats in feeding fat cattle. Around the factory at Raymond, Alberta, are many 
successful feed lots in which the beet pulp is fed to lambs and beef cattle. 
Proximity to the ranching areas for the feeding stock and to the irrigation — 
areas for alfalfa and coarse grains makes this a promising industry. The suc- — 
culent beet by-products are available in late October when the pastures are dry 
and sparse. In Ontario, also, the farmers near the factories make use of the 
molasses and beet pulp to advantage. 


The advantages of the sugar beet in an agricultural system have been 
summarily outlined. The beneficial effects on other agricultural operations, 
the stability of sugar beet income through the contract system, the high 
employment of labour, and the national advantages of a home-grown supply 
of necessary focdstuffs are among the reasons why countries suited to the 
production have been anxious to encourage their culture by bonus or tariff if 
necessary. mi 

The value of a sugar beet factory to a community is an important con- 
sideration. The factory itself employs over 300 men during its steady run o 
2 to 3 months. Then about 650 to 700 farms growing 15 to 20 acres of beets 
each are required. This would ensure-an adequate production of about 100 
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25,000 tons of beets for the making of about 30 million pounds of sugar. 
2 thinning and topping seasons serve as an opportunity for the use of both 
mily and hired labour. An important factor in the location of a factory 
the availability of the labour supply. The hauling of beets is a boon to both 
cking and railway interests. Beet growing provides a great encouragement 
the careful and ambitious husbandman in that the increment from special 
e and skill is very high. Although the average yield for Alberta, for instance, 
is only about 8 or 9 tons per acre, yields of 15 to 20 tons are common among 
better farmers. The 8-year average yield on Rotation “U” of the Leth- 
dge Experimental Station is 11-89 tons per acre. The farmers’ efforts are 
Iso rewarded by higher sugar content. In fact, many observers are of the 
inion that further selection will result in great improvements in the average 
ugar content of beets. 


‘ABLE 1—COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRECIPITATION AND SUMMER TEMPERA- 
ey TURES AT TEN CANADIAN STATIONS 


Average 
annual Mean temperature Length of 
— precipita- June July August average 
tion (degrees Fahrenheit) (years) 
(inches) 
De LL Sil (OVC ENS a Ee 40-1 62-1 67-8 65-0 11 
POUNCED ONUB eh ck CB aleg dere ess 37-0 61-2 67-6 64-3 20 
SU isues 10 0 UO RS ie ialae te RGR a ant a a 29-2 67:2 72-4 70:5 40 
PereeeicenMe ONG. fy Ses tes . 24-9 64-9 (Aleit 68-6 20 
SPARE oe 32-8 63-3 67-8 65-7 50 
PMO 28-1 « 63:6 68-4 65-9 44 
TTT, oie EET ge ae 20-1 62-2 66-7 63-8 56 
Mme ee AN. 6. ee 15-3 58-6 64-0 62-3 24 
emmrmaneen ta. i.e ek 17:3 57-3 61-5 59-2 45 
mamvenimmster, B.C......30...2... 56-4 58-8 63-1 62-5 38 and 26 
‘Source: Meteorological Service of Canada, Toronto. 
TABLE I1.—AREA, YIELD AND VALUE OF SUGAR BEETS IN CANADA AND PRO- 
; DUCTION OF REFINED BEETROOT SUGAR, 1918-1930 
Acres Yield Total Average Total Production and value of 
per as price 
grown a yield eee as value refined beetroot sugar 
acres tons tons Bia (Cbs: $ lb. $ cents 
: per lb 
‘ce 18,000 11-25 204, 000 ETAL 2,593,715 | 50,092, 835 4,358, 077 8-70 
oatageae 18, 600 9-50 180, 000 14 61 2,630,027 | 37,839, 271 3, 924,411 10-40 
: 34, 491 9-94 343, 000 15 47 5,307, 243 | 89,280,719 | 12,856, 424 14-40 
25,535 7-80 199, 334 9 90 1,974, 384 | 52,862,377 3, 554, 203 6-70 
oe 14, 955 8-55 127,807 7 56 966,521 | 29,911,770 1, 645, 885 5-50 
oe 17,941 8-87 159, 200 12 08 1,922,668 | 39,423, 160 3, 745, 200 9-50 
ee ee ol FIT 9-50 295,177 5 78 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 6, 192, 645 7-30 
34, 803 10-63 370, 047 ETS 2,688,302 | 72,819,919 5, 206, 624 (ili 
30, 073 8-90 267, 754 8 54 2,286,761 | 70,388, 105 4, 269, 076 6-06 
25,961 7-96 206, 713 9 73 2,012,134 | 60,969, 131 3, 719, 117 6-10 
i een. 34, 323 7-14 244, 930 8 33 2,041,465 | 64, 653, 348 3, 340,571 5-17 
Anes 32, 090 7-23 235,465 8-84 2,080,996 | 69,399, 213 3,335, 344 4-81 
Baas. S85 40,532 9-81 397,576 8 25 3,278,625 | 94,624, 701 4,529, 944 4-79 
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Average 
Area Yield Total Average 
per Yield Price 
Acre 
acres tons tons $ 
CANADA 
HO eee oe cay ecg en eae ene er 10,800 10-07 109-000 5-31 
{C01 Bas Pes eae ce ae money Mer cern inet te 10,000 8-60 86, 000 5-81 
TIMID) ee somal ae nal ameer ene os hs tase baa 17, 049 11-00 187,764 4-79 
TCT Oe ee Ra ci Re cetera, 20, 676 8-46 175,000 6:59 
ZS IO a Aa ee RC a CSR a Ae 18, 900 10-60 201,000 5-00 
TIED) TS eS eee oer ica a eet TU, cu RE 17,000 8-70 148, 000 6-12 
TUS DUEL, GSR sen aeha RCP mmr aCe anh ae a ean 12,100 9-00 108, 600 5-99 
TIA Eggs OR nee Urahara tenant agai, 18, 000 ~ 7:80 141, 000 5-50 
Gee i ae co ee OAS Or as 15,000 4-75 71,000 6:20 
I UDI Ui eeti Ra ca Cine Wang tane, <A Abn ie EP cera 2p 14, 000 8-40 117, 600 6°75 
OES ate Ma ee emer ek, Site ag KG rene ret 18,000 10-00 180, 000 10-25 
MG arene eS a ce aN Senet Wea ae ean 24,500 9-80 240, 000 10-86 
IIOP) ye ie Maa RR ice Soaks gC i 5 re et 36, 288 11:37 412,400 12-80 
ICG) Dist, oR a Aer eck eer ne ne, Vast area Ph 28, 367 9-45 268, 000 6-50 
Ae tah A, ea pt ee ee a) ie Rar Sg 20, 725 9-20 190, 400 7-88 
JULY ASTE Sa ei ENR NR aE eRR a w.N. corey 22,450 9-60 216, 200 6-48 
Nar AN Er ea SAN ER Moe ROM ck ky 36, 080 9-28 334, 000 6:79 
ARE eohee sae Seber Dyers ee Seelam eT iy 9 43,418 10-55 458, 200 6-08 
LOTT TS sec ep aa De | oy ee Mi Re (evecare 46, 988 11:17 525, 000 6-45 
LAD Bs Alien Oe ae tana NST as ata are, Ree hE 44,103 8-87 391, 000 7-79 
OR Ao Ane Ue es eae Regi a a es 51, 294 8-44 433, 000 7-25 
oO rant a hee ee eae ee ee 43,464 8-37 364, 000 6-85 
TO SSeS he Aa a aan RENEE Ami agen: i 52, 500 8-97 471, 000 6-87 
TIC RYU Soi Sia Wart ais tee Mine eekin cape tate bars aaeinen Aa Lor 50, 647 9-06 459, 000 6-12 


Average 
Area Yield Total Average 
per Yield Price 
Acre , 
acres tons tons $ 
* ONTARIO 
DOB Reset yea oie oan amenities ieee 5, 600 12-00 67,000 5-50 
“ISTO ESE Ne eh a RT one hs we 8, 000 8-75 70, 000 6-00 
ee eS ee a ree Ck ae 15,970 11-39 181,888 4-77 
MG esos eC aes Solas aes ee Rane tee 18, 881 8-53 161,000 6-73 
JI Vas Be pee Rehan gine MUP UNE a ey, cas uiayiy eS 17,000 11-16 188, 000 5-00 
TIQIS Dee ag Nas Sale epee beh thE Mm eS GN 15,000 9-23 138, 000 6-20 
A asc col Se Ls Sia aie ek a 12,000 9-00 108, 000 6-00 
A Tyas Ss th eee a 18, 000 7-83 141,000 5-50 
LS) eee tein see ae Repeat Bn Rare tices Colt Se RAE 15, 000 4-75 71,000 6-20 
UWA Le Seiaae gre Ae meanin ORMiR Meer oa 3 opi 14,000 8-40 117, 600 6:75 
DUG re ee ee LA an ae en ee 18,000 10-00 180, 000 10-25 
OT ee are Re Na Gaia ae ile ee 24, 500 9-80 240, 000 10-86 
1A pete wea coke: dcmmeiganitaes a. Ae ar di" 36, 288 11-37 412, 400 12-80 
ODA TGR Met ten A Ba ek eh. 28, 367 9-45 268, 000 6-50 
NOD Des cs Oy SS ee ee a, ae 20, 725 9-20 190, 400 7-88 
OD ic nis Fo igre Onis nt claret oma gee 22,450 9-60 216, 200 6-48 
HOD ee), sot cn ng ae ie Oe ae eee 36, 080 9-28 334, 000 6-79 
QO ea oie) ae ey ee ne eer 37, 718 11-06 417-200 6-11 
OG gee ae Sn OR eer ae 41,594 11-32 471,000 6-50 
Te es SM RT ee els Se 38, 503 8-73 336, 000 7-75 
LOO RRS goa es ee ee ee 45, 294 8-40 380, 000 7-25 
LAO ee sea I a Se ee re ee 36, 864 8-25 304, 000 6-66 
II BU eee Ameena AS et 38, 000 8-90 340, 000 7-00 
AUDA eS i ee ne tes Sa Cea 38, 047 9-30 354, 000 6-00 


B . Average 
Area yield Total Average Total 

per yield price value 

acre 

tons tons $ $ 
8-00 42,000 5 00 208, 000 
8-00 16,000 5 00 80,000 
5-45 5,876 5 30 31, 160 
8-00 14, 000 5 00 70,000 
7:00 13, 000 5 00 67,000 
5-00 10, 000 5 00 50, 000 
6-00 600 5 00 3,000 
7-19 41,000 1a a} 236,000 
10-07 54.000 6 00 324, 000 
9-83 55,000 8 00 440, 000 
8-83 53, 000 G2t 385, 000 
9-07 60,000 7 79 467,000 
9-00 131,000 6 55 858, 000 
8-33 105, 000 6 50 683, 000 


E IV._FREIGHT RATES ON SUGAR BEETS FROM REPRESENTATIVE POINTS TO 
WALLACEBURG, ONTARIO, AND TO RAYMOND, ALBERTA ; 


: Rate 
From Mileage Ter tan 

$/ cts 
Wraliceravaleuen i Scr Bee Gal 1 70 
LESS TL: 3 eal ce a eee i oe 81 1 30 
Vasil, Tyo Vira eisai le eee 63 1 10 
Rp HOmMinsee es ee ONS Re 88 1 50 
PRONE a tt ete a eb eg oe 10 0 90 
TEEN pei et ULES Ve ag or 97 1 60 
WMpspi On eee ee ee Su re 8 27 1 00 
WAL ea TCS ei NS oe en ee ea 11 0 50 
Wald ale gs. ee ae oe 33U/ 1 00 
(COONS or As a es Sn a AR me ee 40 1 00 
INOS DIVO eee oe PC ens kt 52 1 10 

e 
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TABLE V.—PRODUCTION OF MOLASSES AND DRIED BEET PULP IN SUGAR 
REFINERIES IN CANADA, 1917-1930 


Molasses Dried beet pulp 
- Quantity Value Quantity Value ; 
gal. $ ton 

IMolassestand syrupy iis ice ones i mene 1917 9,607, 542 992,141 4,446 

a Cats EMMI eet SUA EP aun bent 1918..| 1,559, 694 1,016, 626 11,069 
|b. 

IVI TSSSOS Gs oC Gs Bs Oe aR RL ee a eer eg 1919 40, 773, 383 427,056 7,655 
gal. 

Re ee Se Nace acest, (ed a NER eee eae 1920..; 2,497, 008 287, 689 15, 268 

Bee ON MV AS FA ne ne cen es 1920 | de ii SC6 319, 935 17; 171 

BNE I ton VCR MTA ASS ORR aR Oy ea OC 1922..| 2,918, 628 606, 075 6,318 

Co aut O ReE ON  e ee Me  O T SMe na 1923..| 2,105, 633 295, 279 7, 987 

Pea ER Aas ACS PNR SUR rit cane Decne eae 1924..] 3,566, 284 547, 054 15,977 

i SOR: cocgte in Wai ner at aa, * , 1925..| 5,169,946 642, 084 15,394 
lb. 

eres Mente thaiites an We ion Wh core Wea ae 1926. .| 61, 160, 147 431,708 11,409 

Molasses/and refuse syrlp..):... 4.40.4... 1927..| 42,768, 494 283, 004 9,110 

ie Marae un ire ih cee USN 1928. .| 47,350,200 278, 3381 9, 860 

cf SONS ARS ae Ces cee a te ene 1929. .| 46, 161, 753 454, 934 8,917 

e LET Lae i el en a eater ce ee 1930. .} 54, 185, 468 395, 401 13, 065 


Source; Census of Industry Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(Norn: The production of molasses and syrup has been reported alternately in gallons and pounds 
the conversion ratio might vary considerably but would be about 14 pounds to the gallon.) 


Mr. Stewart: Someone was asking the other day, Dr. Grindley, about the 
relationship of a heavy yield to the amount of sugar content. I did not catch 
there what you said about that. 


Witness: There seems to be a difference in this country as compared to 
other countries. In the old country it is commonly found if you have a heavy 
yield you usually get a low sugar content. In this country it seems to be quite 
the opposite, because the vield of sugar content depends upon the moisture avail- 
able in the soil. As in 1930 the record sugar yield was also the record sugar 
content. 


Mr. Coore: Is it your idea that the climatic conditions during the seaso1 
may affect the sugar content? 

Witness: Very greatly. 

Mr. Youna: You have given us the man labour cost of producing an acre 
of beets at $23 and horse labour cost of $9. Do you include all the factors there 
that go into the cost of producing an acre of beets? : 


Witness: No, I would not consider a total cost factor as an index of the 
economic possibilities of the sugar beet. It is hard to get at. And when you 
did give the total cost, the production figure, anyone could disagree with you, 
and rightly. 

Mr. Younc: We want to determine those economic principles, doctor, an 
we want to know what at least the wage costs are. We want to know the total 
costs. We want to know the ultimate cost of producing a ton of beet sugar as 
compared to a ton of cane sugar, raw and refined. We want to know all these 
things in order to arrive at some conclusion. : 


Mr. Gosert: What is your idea in not including all the man labour costs 
is it on account of the improving of the soil? : 
Wirness: You could not account for that in any accounting system. 


Mr. GersHaw: From the information available, could you not give a fairly 
close estimate of the cost of producing a ton of beets of a certain sugar content? 
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ness: I think you could; but you would have to give it with a wide 

argin of error. 

Mr. Brown: We realize that, doctor. 

Mr. Donne ty: In western Canada when you intend to have a beet crop 

you propose to summer fallow the year before or do you just spring plow? 

Wirness: Beets in western Canada are usually grown on irrigated land 

_ where very little fallowing is done. They usually fallow plow quite deep. 

Hon. Mr. Eutrott: I suppose, doctor, one of the greatest things that enters 

to the cost of production is the kind of weather you have in the particular 

eality in that particular season, is it not? 

Witness: That is it. That is an important factor. 

Hon. Mr. Extiorr: I recall four or five years ago when the cost of sugar 

ets was high in the counties of Middlesex and Lambton, and surrounding 


ather was good and it cost much less to produce a ton of sugar beets in that 
section on exactly the same land and under exactly the same conditions as it 
d the following year when we had a dry season; the sugar beet crop was more 
or less of a failure. I suppose that is one of your great difficulties, that is, in- 
land that is not irrigated. 

The CHarRMAN: Would it not be simpler, doctor, to estimate the cost per 
acre rather than per ton? 

Wirness: That would dodge a lot of difficulties, certainly. 

Mr. McKenzie: You said a moment ago that in western Canada it was 
usually on irrigated land. Has there been any case of growing sugar beets, 
except on anything but irrigated land? 

Witness: Yes, they have grown them at twenty or thirty points. 

Mr. McKenzie: With what measure of success? 

Mr. Brown: In the district of Breadner, I have been told they have grown 
them there successfully. That, of course, is a particularly favourable part of 
Manitoba. 

The Cuamrman: Mr. McKenzie asked with what measure of success they 
had been grown at those twenty or thirty points. : 
Mr. McKenzie: Just what measure of success are they having in the erow- 
ing of beets? : 

_ Wrrness: This last year, for instance, they had quite a comprehensive 
experiment at Michigan, and it was quite successful there. Much depends on 
the season. I would say that where we have a precipitation of not less than 
fteen to twenty inches without a great variation from year to year, or with 
| great variation from year to year, your chances would be rather fair of get- 
ting good crops continually. 

Mr. McKenzie: So that on the whole it cannot be said to be a success by 
ny means? | 

Witness: No. Throughout the park belt it has been successful. 

_ Mr. Moruerweii: You could not rely on the volume of beets in a dry 
year on the open prairie? 

Witness: No. 

: Mr. MorHerwe.i: Last year—the last three years you would not get 
very many beets on dry land? 

_ Wirness: No. 


Tae Wines 
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Wrrness: No. That was a pure labour cost. 


Mr. Bowen: That is not hours of labour; that is dollars? 
Wirness: That was just the physical-item of hours per day, not values. 


Mr. Bowen: Six hours for beets and one hour for corn. Now, do you 
know if the wages paid for the cultivation of beets are equal to the bls 
paid for the cultivation of corn? 


Wirness: It does not show it in that experiment. 
Mr. Gopetu: It does not require any experienced labour. 


Mr. Younae: I want to know about the men engaged in the growin 
oe a corn. 


Sprouts: There was a time when beets were introduced in the firs t 
aia W aie every fellow did not understand the beet business, but now, par- 
ticularly in sections where they have grown them, there is not any question abot b 
the fact that home labour can take care of them. 


Mr. Youne: I want to know if the man who is hoeing the beets receives 
the same wages per day as the man who cultivates corn? 


Mr. Sproute: There is no difference. It is Just cutting the weeds out. 
regard to costs. When the beets were introduced in the first place they had 
cultivators in those days that just took one or two rows. To-day it will take the 
whole width of the drill. They have a cultivator that plows the whole width 
If there is a jog this way or that way not perfectly straight the cultivato 
plows every jog. Instead of paying $1.50 to-day—it used to be $3 an acre. 
to-day a man gets it done with these big cultivators for fifty cents. T 
gentleman says there is a great difference of opinion about the cost. As far 
as that is concerned, compared with the cost four years ago labour was $30 
and last year it was $18. So you can figure that out. 


Mr. Youne: It takes just six times as much money to pay for the labour 
of producing an acre of beets as it does to produce an acre of corn. Now, - 
want comparative figures. What do they get out of that acre of corn or beet 


Wirness: In that study they did not go into values at all; it was just the 
physical proposition—the hours. 

The CuHatrMAn: Who are you quoting? 

Witness: The United States department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Srewart: If you are drawing a comparison this year, what woulc 
you say the comparison was with regard to one acre. We know what the bee 
are worth but have you told us what the corn is worth? Now, I want somebo 
to answer that—what potatoes are worth. We know what the beets are worth, 
because we make our contract, but there is not a man who can tell us what an 
acre of corn is worth. The beets are worth six dollars and a asia at 
the factory. 

Mr. Donneuty: This year? 

Mr. Sprovute: Yes. ee 

Mr. DonneLLy: What was it last year? They vary from year to year, I 
suppose? é 

Mr. Sprouts: I have a contract here with Michigan this year. 

Mr. Youne: Does this man state how many bushels you are going to gi 
from an acre? We want to know the comparative returns for an acre of bee 
a6 - acre of corn. 


SprouLe: There is a contract there from Michigan this year. You 
oe see mae prices. 


The CuHartrMaANn: I think you had i let the witness reply to ven 3 
question. 


“oe 
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Ess: In reeiga fo this matter of the costs of production, I would say 
that costs of production would not give you the basis for a bonus or a 
iff. That is, you cannot determine from a money cost of production per ton 


mount of bonus or tariff necessary to keep an industry going along at the 


Mr. Younc: That is not it. We want to know whether it is desirable to 
it going; whether it is an economical industry or not. We must know what 
is paid out, what it costs us, and what we are going to get. 

. Wirness: I will say that you will not get it from costs. No farmer knows 


Mr. Youne: Can you give us a sound basis on which to determine whether 

t this industry is going to be economically practicable? 

- Wrrness: I would say that the best way of telling that is to notice how 
sroduction goes through the year. 

Mr. Coortn: Is there any more difficulty about determining the cost of pro- 

ng beets than determining the cost of producing other items of your product? 

-Wirvess: Yes, slightly, because it is in a rotation; it is in a rather long 

d varied rotation. 

Mr. Coorr: Are not most of our agricultural products in the same cate- 

sory? 

Witness: Quite a few are. Wheat, for instance. It is much easier to 

termine the cost of production of wheat than for a crop like sugar beets and 

alfalfa and other grains in long rotation. 

~ Hon. Mr. Moruerwei: We know that it costs more than we get for it 

ist now.” 

Mr. Youne: If we are going to go back to the house with a report on this 

question, we cannot very well go and say that no evidence has been submitted 

as to what this industry is going to cost us or what it is going to be worth to us, 

and, therefore, certain action should or should not be taken. We cannot make 

report like that. 

Mr. Stewart: We are not through with our witnesses yet. 

_ Mr. Sprouts: I will guarantee that I will have a man here who has grown 

beets for fifteen years, and he can tell you exactly what it will cost you in that 

area. 

_ Mr. Stewart: That is the idea we had in calling these witnesses. We have 

witness coming here this week-end who is an actual practical farmer growing 

beets for a great many years. There is no theory about him. He knows from 

absolute experience. And we are also going to have—the committee has agreed 

t—a man from southern Alberta who has grown beets for twenty years, and 

he will be able to tell you the cost. Then we are getting the agricultural repre- 

ntative at Ridgetown to tell us what he knows about it. We also hope to get 

representative of the farmers. 

Mr. Youne: Can you tell us what it costs to make a ton of raw sugar out’ 
given quantity of beets? ; 

Witness: I would rather leave that question to the representative of the 

igar factories. 

__ Mr. Youne: You say there is a certain amount of labour employed in the 

pre Ee of beets and that they are employed for how many months in the 
par’ 

Witness: For about four or five months. 

Mr. Youne: What do they do the rest of the year? 


Wirness: They could go on to the factory after the growing season. 
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Mr. Youne: I think you said that the factories will employ three hun 
men? 
Witness: About three hundred men. 
Mr. Youne: How many are employed in the fields? 
Witness: About six hundred and fifty or seven hundred farmers are em 
ployed growing the beets. Some of that work will be done by family labour. — 
Mr. DonneLty: You say the families are doing that? é 
Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Youna: Will those farmers have to hire additional help? 
Wirness: Not necessarily. ~ 
Mr. Younc: The family of the farmer is entitled to some wages even 
they do work at home. ' 
Mr. Coote: They live at home. 
Mr. Goseru: It will reduce the number of employees. a 
Mr. Youna: We have, let us say, six hundred and fifty men cultivating 
beets in the fields during the summer time. In the winter three hundred 
them find employment in the factories. For how long would they be employ 
there? 
Witness: Usually running for two or three months. 
Mr. Srewart: Not less than one hundred days. 
Witness: One hundred days. % 
Mr. Youne: There would be fairly constant employment for at least eight — 
months of the year for three hundred of these people. The other three hundred 
would be employed for the full five months—no, you say you seed and do not — 
start cultivating for weeks afterward, do you? 
Witness: It is quite a seasonal occupation. Sc 
Mr. Picken: Are there any other by-products in the manufacture of bee 
sugar than the dried pulp? 
Witness: Molasses and fertilizing material. : 
Hon. Mr. Enxiorr: Won’t this contract answer a lot of the questions? 
Take this paragraph. I think if the committee had an idea of how the pri 
for these sugar beets is fixed, perhaps it would do away with the necessity 
some of these questions that we are asking. I will read this:— 
The price per ton (2,000 lbs.) of beets delivered hereunder to th 
company shall be determined upon the average net return per one hundr 
(100) pounds of sugar received by the company from sugar manufac- 
tured by the company at the Sebewaing and Caro plants of the com- 
pany located within the state of Michigan from the 1932 crop and so 
by the company during the period beginning with the opening of t 
selling season covering the 1932 crop of sugar and closing February 
1933, and also upon the average sugar content of cossettes of all beet 
sliced, in accordance with the following schedule. 


Then it gives a schedule and provides for a minimum rate of $4 per ton, but 
you get the extra rate; and, of course, the price per acre depends upon wh 
they have been able to make of the sugar in these different factories. O 
course, that is sometimes a very debatable question as some people in ou 
section of the country know. ce 


Mr. Brown: It is bound to vary as any other crop varies. Of course, wha 
the company makes should be determined upon the average net return fron 
one hundred pounds of sugar received by the company from sugar manufac- — 
tured by the company at those particular plants. As I say, these are all out-— 
side of Canada. ee 
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Mr. Picks: That is not a bonus. 

Mr. GersHaw: I know that we will have other witnesses here, but Dr. 

rindley has statistics extending back over a great many years. - I wonder 

it would be fair to ask him to supplement this evidence by giving us a letter 

ating as nearly as he can the approximate cost or advantage of, say, cultivat- 

ing one acre of beets, and then we could work out from that the return from 

that acre in the way of sugar content and so on. It seems to me that the statis- 

tical evidence along this line would be of value. 

- Wrerness: I will be very glad to do that. 

The CuarrMan: The doctor says he will do that. 

Mr. Barser: Have you any figures of the exports of sugar beets from 

his country. In the lower Fraser Valley we have grown considerable sugar 

beets and we have been compelled to ship them to the state of Washington 
ecause we have no factory in that part. 

Wirness: I enquired about that from the External Trade branch of the 

ureau the other day, and they told me that sugar beets as well as seed were 

mly itemized separately last June and since that time there have been no 

exports. 

- Mr. Brown: Is there any duty on those beets going into the United 

‘States? 

Mr. Barser: No, but they have trouble in getting the pulp back for feed. 

‘ Mr. Gersuaw: Could you tell us how far these beets can be transported 
profitably? 

Wirness: At the present time they are transported from one hundred to 

one hundred and fifty miles. The rates are not high. For one hundred and 

eleven miles the rate is $1.70 per ton. That is Walkerville to Wallaceburg. 

The CuairMAN: Have you the rate from Wingham to Wallaceburg? 

Witness: No, I have not. 

_ The Cuarrman: That will be the railway freight? 

Witness: Yes. 


_ Hon. Mr. Extiorr: In answer to the question asked by some of the members 
of the committee—Dr. Gershaw and some of the others—you can make a fairly 
lose estimate. Assuming that you have land worth $60 an acre, you can give an 
idea about the time it takes to prepare an acre of land and about the amount 
of work required to prepare an acre of land for a crop of sugar beet, and the 
amount of work to be expended and the value of that amount of work expended 
on each acre of land during a normal season for the various purposes in con- 
nection with the crop. Then, I take it that the contract covers all that the 
mpany does. That depends upon your contract. You get your seed, and 
there is certain work to be done which varies from time to time. I do not 
_ know what the work has been in the last year or two, but it depends entirely 
upon the contract you have with the company, the amount of work the com- 
pany does or pays for and the amount of work the producer of the beets pays 
r. Is not that the way it works out in actual practice? 
_ Wirness: Yes. The accredited method now of investigating the profit- 
bility of crops is what is called the substitution method. That is, you start 
a basis with the costs for which you do not have to make any arbitrary 
assumption; you only use definite costs. : 
_ Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: What are they? 


_Wirness: You proceed as far as you can with such costs—the actual out 
pocket expenses, seed and labour, and such as that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Fertilizer? 

43355—2 
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Wirness: Fertilizer. You pay no attention to the costs which must 
spread between other crops—following crops—and when you have your su 
stitutional items carefully calculated you then take some account of these o 
items, and each farmer has to see for himself just how far he is going to consid 
those other items in deciding which crop will be the most profitable to grow. — 


Hon. Mr. Exiiorr: With regard to irrigated lands and lands that are n 
irrigated, is there a difference in the frequency with which you can grow a crop 
of sugar beet—for instance, every second year or third year or fourth year? IT 
take it from you that rotation of crop is the rule on lands that are not irrigated’ @ 


Witness: Yes. There will be a great difference. You could not gro r 
sugar beets continuously on dry land. 


Hon. Mr. Etxiorr: No; but could you grow them very frequently on irri 
gated land? 


WITNESS: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: I take that to be the rule? 
Witness: Yes. An 
Hon. Mr. Evuiotr: How frequently can you grow them on lands such as w 


have in western Ontario? Those are the best lands you can get, perhaps. Hor 
frequently from your information, can you grow a crop of sugar beets there ts a 


Wirness: Do you mean with or without fertilizer? 
Hon. Mr. Eutiorr: I think they all use fertilizer now. 


Wirness: I think you could grow them continuously for quite a se = 
of years—three or four years anyway. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiotr: That is every year? 
. Witness: Every year. 
Hon. Mr. Extiorr: Every year for three or four years? 


Witness: Yes. This could be done with irrigation the same way. 
rarely is done, because they find it better to use a rotation. 


Hon. Mr. Exxiorr: I suppose it depends upon the soil. 
Mr. Muutins: What value per acre do you put on the pulp? 


Witness: It would be pretty hard to say that. That is another case whee 
you could only find the value of pulp by substitution—if you found it was 
equivalent in feeding value to oats, say. 


Mr. Picket: What value will you get from a ton of beets in pulp?- 
Wirness: I don’t know. 
_ Mr. Mutirys: Do you feed any long feed with the pulp? 
Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Muuuins: Not very much? 
' Witness: It can only be used with other food stuffs. 
Mr, Youne: What crops are displaced by beets? 
Witness: Mostly intertilled crops. 


Mr. Young: We should have comparative figures as to what we joules get 
out of the other crops if the beets were not there? 


Wirness: If you wanted to work on a cost of production analysis you ¢ Cone 
only do that by expert inquiry. You would have to cover several years. You 
would have to apply it to other countries as well as this country. Gas 


Mr. Muuuns: It is valuable for fattening purposes? 
The CHaiRMAN: You have no figures in that respect? 
Witness: Not on the cost of production. 
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A at: Datparative cost as between sugar beets and 
1g fee and potatoes? 
Ess: No. . 


_MuLuins: Do you know if any other live stock will eat it, other than 


The CuHatrman: Have you any other questions, gentlemen? If not, we 
thank the witness for coming, and adjourn until Thursday, March 10th. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMONS, 
Tuurspay, March 10, 1932. 


The meeting came to order at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, Mr, Senn, the 
Chairman, presiding. 


Members Present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, Car- 
michael, Donnelly, Elliott, Gobeil, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, MeGillis, McMillan — 
(Huron South), Motherwell, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appel), Pickel, Porteous, Senn, 
Shaver, Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Spotton, Sproule, Stewart (Lethbridge), 
Stirling, Tsylor, Thompson (Lanark), Totzke, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Mac- 
donald), Young—33. 


Mr. W. R. Reek, Director of the Experimental Farm, Ridgetown, Ontario, 
was called and gave evidence on the subject-matter of the Order of Reference. 


* 


Mr. Thomas Simpson, Farmer and Beet Grower of Petrolia, Ontario, called 
and heard on behalf of the Beet Growers of Lambton. 


Ordered, That the Clerk print the Contract of the Canada and Dominion 
Sugar Company, Limited, and.the contract of the Michigan Sugar Company 


_ The Committee adjourned till Tuesday, March 15th, at 10 o’clock in the 
enoon. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Ch Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HousE or COMMONS, 
March 10, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10 o’clock to consider the reference to the committee. 

2 

The CHAIRMAN: Now gentlemen, if you will come to order, I think we had 
better commence. I see a quorum here since it has been reduced to twelve. I 
might just say in passing that some who were so anxious for us to open our 
meeting this morning at ten o’clock are not present yet. 

We have with us this morning two gentlemen, Mr. Reek, manager of the 
Experimental Farm, Ridgetown, in the county of Kent, the centre, I suppose, 
of the sugar beet industry ‘in Ontario, and Mr. Simpson from Petrolia, ‘where there 
are a great number of sugar beets grown. 

I suppose it is immaterial which gentleman is heard first. Is it the pleasure 
of the committee that we hear Mr. Reek? 


Carried. 


Mr. W. R. Rexx, director of Experimental Farm, Ridgetown, Ontario, 


Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I did not anticipate this. I thought I was just 
oing to be here to answer a few questions. The Chairman asked me, gentle- 
n, if I would make a statement regarding our sugar beet industry, and I 
think I shall just follow what I outlined the other day, to give you an idea of 
what our industry in the southwestern part of Ontario is in so far as it pertains 
PY the production of beets. I know nothing about the manufaeturing—that is, in 
detail. 

_ Now, our industry in that southwestern corner started, you may say, 
proximately thirty years ago, with four factories—at the present time we 
e-only two, one at Chatham and one at Wallaceburg, both under the one 
ppany, the Dominion Sugar Company, now the Canada and Dominion Sugar 
mpany. 

” ‘These beets are grown in six counties. Kent last year grew 20,168 acres; 
Essex, 4,927 acres; Lambton, 3,297 acres; Huron, 371 acres; Middlesex, 1,231 
acres; and Elgin, 297 acres. That made a total of 30,291 acres that were grown 
and paid for by the company last year. 

_ Now, in looking over the production of beets for the last nine or ten years 
there are one or two interesting things which come out of it. Perhaps I might 
just give you the acreages. In 1922 there were approximately 15,000 acres 
grown; in 1923, 18,000—these are just round figures—in 1924, 31 000 acres; In 
1925, 29,000 acres; in 1926, 24,000 acres, and 1927, 21,000 acres. Now, this is 
one of the difficulties that the company is up against in connection with the 
production of sugar beets. We had two wet harvest seasons. The farmers had 
a tremendous time to get the beets out of the ground and on to the highway. 


_ Mr. Picket: You mentioned 1927 as being the last year of production. 
hat about 1928, 1929 and 1930? 
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Wirness: I was just coming to that. I just wanted to Eaetaan why we 
dropped to 21,000 acres. That was due to the wet harvest, very largely. I 
cannot blame the farmers at all for not wanting to grow sugar beets under those 
conditions, and especially when we had the competition from other cash crops in 
that area. Tobacco, if you will remember at that time, was a very important — 
factor. There was quite a boom in tobacco in these years. Companies were 
urging the farmers to produce tobacco, hoping to ship it to the British market. — 
Consequently, owing to the difficulties, the farmers dropped sugar beets, and I 
know it was with a great deal of difficulty that the company got 21,000 acres. 

Now, in 1928, it went back to 29,000, and 1929, 23,000. In 1930 there were 
26,000 acres cultivated, and last year 30,000, or actually 31,382 were delivered — 
and paid for, 30,291 was the contract. 

' Now, in 1931, there were 330,719-3 tons of sugar beets produced and put 
on the market, showing that that year had an average yield of 10-538 tons — 
per acre. That, compared with the past ten years in yield, is a little high. The 


average yield for the past ten years is 9-21 tons per acre. The price the farmer 


received last year was $5.50 per ton at the weigh station, plus a sugar bonus of 


thirteen cents. On the average the farmer received $5.63 a ton. Throughout a 


Canada the average yield was 104 tons per acre; so you can quite easily figure 
out what the return per acre was for the average of the entire district last year — 
—$5.63 a ton and 10-53 tons per acre. ' 
The sugar test last year on the average was 14-759 per cent over the whole ~ 
area, and for the entire 10-year period it was 15-7 per cent, so that we lost out 
last year on our sugar content test. We were down one point below the average. 
Our total sugar. production from beets in 1931 was 75,500,000 pounds, and the 
average sugar production during the past ten years was 55,876,317 pounds, 
indicating that during the past ten years there has been a considerable increase — 
in the production of sugar from sugar beets. The average production for the 


past ten years, as I have indicated, was 55,876,317 pounds, and the a a 


last year, was 75,500,000 pounds. 

Mr. Srewart: You are referring now to southwestern Ontario? 

Witness: Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Stewart: Your own locality? 

Witness: Our own area down there, yes. I am not thinking at all of the 
Alberta factories. 

In addition to what has been used by the Dominion Sugar Beet company 
every year previously, there was a quantity of beets shipped to Michigan, and as © 
near as I can discover it, it averaged from 6,000 to 8,000 acres over that area. ve 
Those 6,000 to 8,000 acres were grown for the Michigan companies, but last 
there was none grown. I am not positive whether there was any grown in | 


or not, but last year there was none grown, simply because out of the 17 factories: - 


in Michigan, only two of them were operating, and they were operating under a 
receivership in each case. We have no outlet there. That, of course, makes — 
it more insistent that the Dominion Sugar Beet accept oreater acreage. Those 
chaps who were growing for Michigan before, have no outlet to-day. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Are there any products being shipped into Michigan 
from that district now? 
Wirness: I do not know of any—none at all. The Michigan factories are — 
practically all out of commission. 
Mr. Pickeu: For what reason, Mr. Reek? 
Witness: Now, I am not closely enough in touch to tell you; but I do © 
know this—I think perhaps Mr. Simpson knows more about that than I do. — 
The Michigan companies were paying more for sugar beets than we are able 
to pay. I think they paid fifty cents a ton more and paid duty, and I think 
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agin they eeeehde the ie ‘Beyond that, I really don’t know. I imagine 
e times it was partly due to improper financing. There were 17 companies 
eae in Michigan, and it looked as if they had too many companies for 
acreage of sugar beets they could produce. 


_ Mr. Picken: There are only two now? 


Witness: There are only two operating now, and they are both operating 
nder a receivership. 


The CuarrMan: Did each of the companies have one factory? 


Witness: Some companies had several factories; but. I have no detailed 
information as to Michigan. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: The Michigan sugar companies are taking contracts in 
at. district this year? 


Mr. Srvpson: No. 
Mr. Sprovute: That is, in Michigan, but not in Canada. 


Witness: I have the figures for this year. I know a year ago the 
ominion Sugar Company was offered approximately 45,000 acres, and what 
i: hey were offered this year was a similar amount, and all they dre taking is 
30, 000 acres. That is the situation. Now, I have the contracts, and I will leave 
: sopies with you. It is a rather complicated contract. Mr. Senn has one copy. 
/ Under this contract, of course, the farmer is guaranteed a price for his beets 
er ton, irrespective of price of sugar or sugar test or anything else. He is 
aranteed $5 net for his beets. If he can produce ten tons an acre and have a _ 
asonable harvest season, he can make some money right at the present time. 
hould judge he can make more money out of sugar beets at a guaranteed © 
e of $5 per ton than anything else he can grow, under our present peculiar 
ditions. Our good growers who can grow probably twelve to twenty tons 
acre have a real good business, even at the small price of $5. 


Mr. Stewart: Did you say the price in Ontario this year was $5? 


_ Wirness: The farmer is guaranteed $5 per ton at the farm. If he will 
ver those beets to the sugar company at Chatham and Wallaceburg, he is 
ranteed $5.75 a ton; that is the guaranteed price irrespective of everything 


Mr. Stewart: Is the contract you have this year the same contract you 
e had in the past five or six years? 


 -Wrrness: Yes, practically the same, except the sugar content has been 
anged a trifle. They have raised it to sixteen per cent, and then the price 
hé heen changed. These are the only two changes. 


‘ Mr. Sproute: What was the sugar content last year? 
- Wirness: Fifteen per cent, I think, last year. 


Mr. Sproute:. I was under the impression that it was outlined to me the : 
centage was one per cent lower and a rotation in price of 25 cents, 25 cents 
—maybe I am wrong. 

Wirness: I am not confident of that. 

Mr. Sproute: Maybe you are wrong. 

Wirness: I think it was 16 per cent last year. 


Mr. Sprouts: I thought it was 15 per cent this year, and $5.75 at the 
ctory,—maybe I am wrong. 


Wirness: I don’t see it just for the moment. I will have to read the 
re contract to get it. 


Mr. Sprouts: It does not make any material difference. 
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Wirness: It is either 16 or 15 per cent. Years ago it used to be 12 sen 
cent, but as the margin got narrower, they greatly changed the sugar percentage 
But the interesting feature to our growers at the present time is the guarante 
price. 

I have made up the cost of the producing of beets—it is not on the 1931 
basis. Including labour fertilizer and seed, a farmer can produce beets at $47.80 
per acre. I should judge that this year, 1932, he will produce beets anywhere — 
from 10 to 20 per cent less. A man growing ten tons per acre in 1931 at that — 
cost would still have—his beets would sell for $56.30—and his cost after he had 
paid himself for labour was $47.80. Therefore he would have a net profit of 
$8.50 a ton per acre, after he had paid himself wages. If a man pays himself 
labour, with prices as we have had them in the past few years, and has a net 
profit beyond that, he is doing exceptionally well. 


Mr. Loucks: What would be the amount allowed for labour? 


Witness: Plowing, $30 for ten acres; soil preparation, $40, $4 per acre; — 
seed—of course you sow 15 pounds to the acre, and they charge you 15 cents 
a pound, which make a total of $22.50; fertilizer, $38. That is a ton, 200 pounds 
to the acre; cultivation, $37.50; labour, that is "Belgian hand labour, $190, 3 
an acre. That is higher than it will be this year. 


Mr. SmitH: You are allowing $38 for fertilizer. y 
Wirness: Yes. 
Mr. Picket: That is all chemical fertilizer, Mr. Reek? 


Wirness: Yes. At the present time, you see, we recommend 2-12-6 or 
2-16-6; that is, sowing anywhere from 125 to 300 pounds to the acre, depending 
upon the grower. I have figured here 200 pounds. According to our own opinion 
I think the proper amount on the average is nearer 400 pounds to the acre. 


Mr. Smiru: Would that account for the fluctuation you mentioned. You 
say some raise ten tons to the acre, and others raise twenty tons to 7 ac 
Would that be owing to the quantity of fertilizer they put in? 


Witness: No. 
Mr. SmitH: Or the condition of the soil? 


Wrrness: The condition of the soil and the amount of fertilizer and the 
man. The man is the biggest factor in the production. 


Mr. SmitH:~ Don’t you think if they put in more fertilizer they would ge 
a greater amount? 


Witness: In some cases. I have seen some fields where you cannot grow 
more than three tons to the acre where there was no fertilizer, and where fertilizer — 
was put in, they grew nearly ten tons, but that was an exceptional case. There 
are men, you know who have their farms in a very very good condition, and 
they do not need nearly as much fertilizer as a man who has perhaps half 
farmed his land. I think the human factor is an important factor, and has a 
very great relation to large yields. a 


Mr. SmirH: Is the sugar content test as large where fertilizer is going in? 


Witness: Yes. Of course, there is this feature. Occasionally, where you. 
get a very large beet and a large yield, your sugar content will not be as large as 
in a smaller yield. In around Kitchener they get a very large yield there, but 
they cannot grow sufficient tons per acre; even at the present low price of sugar — 
beets it is the best proposition that the farmer has in western Ontario as a crop 
rotation. 

The Wirness: Oh, yes, that is right. Then the blocking at $20 for 1 
acres,—$2 an acre; that is, lifting the beets. Then the delivery to the sugar 
factory $100; that is, for 10 acres. 
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Mr. : Do you count anything How the value of the land; for 


nstance, the interest? } 
The Wirness: Not there. There is no rental land in there. 
Mr. GrersHaw: A man probably has to pay interest on the cost of his 
land? 
The Witness: You see, his net profit, of course, would take care of that. 


Mr. GersHaw: But it would wipe it all out? 


The Wirness: You see, the farmer is getting paid now. His plowing and 
soil preparation and his cultivation and the plowing out is work that is all 
done by the farmer himself. That is where he gets the money out of the sugar 
beet game. According to those figures, out of that 10 acres he would get $127 
if he didn’t deliver a beet himself. That is where he gets his money out of this 
game. 


Mr. GersHaw: He has his capital charges there, he has the original price 
of the land and he should be getting some income from that? 


The Witness: Well, that land can be valued at anywhere from $100 per 
acre to-day, which makes it pretty high, and then give him 6 per cent if you 
would. 

Mr. GersHaw: That would wipe out his margin of profit altogether? 
The Wirness: Yes, that would wipe out his margin of profit altogether. 


Mr. Carmicuagt: There is not only the value of the land, but there is the 
question of his labour? 


The Wirness: If a farmer gets a good living and pays -his taxes to-day 
without getting into debt he is doing very well under our conditions at the 
present time, but under normal times when the price of beets would run up to 
$6.50 and $7 a ton a man has a chance to make some real money out of it. 
To-day it is the best bet in farming in our part of the country, and to-day’ 
we liave the greatest opportunity for “diversification with the possible exception 
of tobacco, that is, flue tobacco. It is a better proposition than ordinary burley 
obacco. ' 
Mr. GersHaw: Even at that, he is selling his product and even below the 
cost of production? 
The Witness: If you count interest on his investment, yes. Now, the 
labour, perhaps I might explain that. The labour is divided into three parts. 
They pay the hired labour $8 for blocking the beets; that is the first operation. 
Then the second, hoeing, they get $3 an acre; and then harvesting, the lifting 
and the topping is $8. So that was $19 an acre in 1931 which the ‘hand labour 
cost. In 1932 that is going to cost $17 per acre. 


Mr. Wesse: Do they send the help out from the factory? 

The Witness: A farmer can either get his own labour or through the 

factory. When he gets it through the factory the factory will advance the 

money. They advance the seed and the fertilizer, and the labour if necessary. 

Mr. THomrson (Lanark): Are these factories owned by the company? 

The Witness: They are privately owned joint stock companies. 

Mr. THompson: And these factories guarantee to the farmer $5 a ton? 

The Wirness: Yes, and $5.75 a ton if they will deliver the beets to the 

factory irrespective of everything else. And I might just say that their reserves 

are sufficient so that the guarantee is good. The companies are very strong 

financially. 

fe Mr. TuHompson: Is there a premium over this $5 a ton to-day on the 
eontent of sugar in the beet? 

The Witness: Yes. 
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Mr. THompson: Well, how does that. work out? 

The Witness: By Jove, that is a complicated process; but it is right here 
on the contract. They appoint an outside committee. I think I can find that 
here for you. The managers of the Imperial Bank, the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and the Bank of Montreal at Chatham are appointed to determine 
the wholesale price of sugar according to the market reports, and then they 
work out a figure here based on that wholesale price of sugar and the farmer 
is paid according to that wholesale price of sugar and the sugar content. They 
are guaranteed the $5 and then a sliding scale. It works out at 50 cents a ton 
per one-tenth of sugar content. Every time that goes up one-tenth the farmer — 
gets 50 cents a ton more. ; 

Mr. THompson: But no matter what sugar is in his beets he receives 
the $5. 

The Witness: Why, yes. 

Mr. Tuompson: That is the minimum price? 

The Wrrness: That is the minimum price irrespective of sugar content. 

Mr. THomrson: What is the maximum price under that? 

The Wirness: It depends on the sugar content. 

Mr. Porrrous: What is the minimum content of sugar in the beet, and 
what price will it bring— 

The Witness: Well, now, here it is: Suppose you had a 20 per cent sugar — 
content and suppose your wholesale price of sugar was $8, you would get $11 
a ton for your beets. I don’t know just what sugar is selling for now—I suppose 
$5. Then if you had 16 per cent, and $5, you would get $6 a ton for your sugar — 
beets. It is all worked out in the table here. It varies with your sugar content 
and the wholesale price of sugar. “i 

There are three or four by-products which are of interest to the growers. — 
For instance, there is the sugar beet pulp which is dried and which is sold for 
stock feed. 

Mr. PickreL: That is the property of the sugar company? 

The Wirness: Oh, yes. Now, that pulp represents about 5 per cent of the © 
weight of the sugar beet, and that previously has been mostly sold in the United 
States—a little sold in Canada, not a great deal. Now, it costs $11 a ton to 
dry that from the wet condition it comes from the factory to a condition that — 


is fit to ship and sell. The sale price of that has dropped from $20 to $8.50 a 


ton. So that the company really loses money on the preparation of sugar beet _ 
pulp so that it may be sold to the market. 

Mr. Porrrous: That is at present prices? 

The Wirness: Yes, that is at present prices. They have been making from 
$8 to $9 a ton on this pulp proposition. They cannot do it to-day. It is in 
competition with bran on the market. 

Mr. Porteous: How does it compare with the price of bran? 

The Witness: I don’t know just what you can buy bran for at the neon 
time, but it is sold as a conditioner to cattle, and so far as ingredients are con- 
cerned it is worth about 30 per cent of what bran is, sc far as feed ingredients — 
are concerned; but it also acts partially as a conditioner on cattle something to 
a degree like silage. 

Now, one of the other by-products is molasses. Normally in sugar you 
only get about 75 per cent extracted, of all the sugar out of the beet; under the 
normal process there is 25 per cent of the sugar goes out in the molasses, and 
normally they would put this molasses through the barium treatment and would 
recover part of that sugar, but at the present time that doesn’t pay. The molasses 
are sold now and used partially for Fleischman’s yeast and partly for aleohol— 
I think mostly for alcohol. 
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hen there is the other one, the sugar beet tops. These are partially con- 
ed in the field, but the majority of them are usually left there as fertilizer, 
hereas in the older countries like Germany and France they are all consumed, 
ost of them in pit silos; but our climate is not suitable for that. 
Then there is still another by-product which I did not mention and that is 
me. There are thousands of tons of lime going to waste. Most of the good 
gar beet land does not require lime and that accounts for the waste. 
_ Mr. Porrrous: Is that lime available? 
The Witness: Why, yes, you can go to the factory and get it. It is not in 
rst class condition; it is not dry, it is wet. We applied it a good bit to our 
irm and got very good results. 
Mr. Goseru: It must be disposed of in the vicinity of the factory. 


The Witness: It should be but it isn’t. The good sugar beet land is not 

acid, it really does not require lime. 

Mr. Portrous: Could that be processed to commercial value? 

The Wirness: I cannot say whether it is commercially possible or not, 

ecause we get lime so cheaply from the Hamilton firm. We get it for about 

50 cents a ton. Due to government subsidies and the reductions given by the 

ailways I doubt whether it would pay to process this so that it would be suit- 
ble for transportation, but anyone living within reasonable distance of the 

etory would get it for practically nothing, of course, 

Now, I have some figures here about the sugar situation. 

Mr. Porteous: Just before you leave that subject of by-products, take the 

olasses and the beet plup, does it all go in together in the wet stage? 

The Wirness: Oh,no. They are separated. You see, your beet pulp comes 

ut first, then your molasses is the by-product later on in the process. 

Mr. Portnous: It does not come out of the beet pulp? 

The Witness: Oh, no. That comes out of the juices. You see, you get 

r juices out of your pulp, and your pulp passes on and then the molasses is 

y-product later on. 

_Mr, Porteous: What does that wet pulp sell for as a rule? 

The Wirness: Well, they dry it— 

Mr. Porreous: I mean, in the wet state? 


The Witness: There is practically none of it sold. There is a little, you 
now, but it doesn’t amount to a great deal; and it is good feed, wonderfully 
ood feed. In fact, I should judge it is better feed perhaps wet if you could 
ecure it that way than it is dry. 

Mr. Picxeu: This lime that is left is extracted from the sugar beet itself, 
s it, or lime used in the process of manufacture? 


_ The Wirness: Just in the process of manufacture. 
Mr. Pickeu: There is a lot of lime used. 


The Witness: Oh, yes. They bring in the stone lime and burn it and it 
_ used in the process of manufacture; but it carries a certain amount of 
phosphates and potash in the meantime as it comes out, after it has been used, 
o that there is a certain fertilizer element in that lime as it comes from the 
tory. and as it comes immediately from the factories it is fit for use, it is 
sonably dry. . 

As I said before, we just have two factories, and they can grind 4,300 tons 
beets per day at the present time. Twelve years ago this company had three 
factories and all they could grind was 2,500 tons a day, so that by improving 
eir present plants they have increased their capacity 1,800 tons of sugar beets 
ay in the last twelve years. 
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Now, one of the things that Hh goublede our let and “is re) an elf 
on our sugar beet industry, is the great carry-over of sugar in the world. 
January the Ist, 1932, there were eight million tons of sugar in the worl 
cane sugar, and it is estimated that only four million tons of that would 
into consumption, that there was actually four million tons of a surplus, an 
they have been endeavouring to get Cuba to cut down her production. She h 
about two and a half million tons on hand, and Java has about two millio 
tons. These are the two principal countries that give difficulty. 

Mr. Exuuiorr: Does that mean that the production was twice the co 
sumption at that time? Aa 

The Witness: Well, yes. On the Ist of January, 1932, there were eight 
million tons on hand, and the estimated consumption of sugar previous to th 
next harvest was four million tons, leaving four million tons of a surplus whie 
they could not sell, and that is really what is bringing down the world price 
the present time, or one of the factors. . Now, they are endeavouring to get — 
Cuba to cut down her production for 1932 from three and a half million tons — 
to two million one hundred and fifty thousand tons providing Java will reduce — 
her production, or her 1933 planting to one million four hundred thousand a 
tons. You see, Cuba plants her sugar cane and it stays planted and- the 
harvest for 10 or 15 or 20 years. Java plants her sugar cane annually. Ther 
is a difference in the sugar production there. These are the two countrie 
which are giving the great trouble in the sugar cane production and they, o 
course, influence our beet sugar industry. 

Mr, Picks: Is that because of the difference in the plant? 

The Witness: Yes, the Java people have a sugar cane which is not much | 
higher in sugar per cent than the Cuban sugar cane. 


Mr. Picker: The Cuban is perennial? 

The Witness: Yes, the Cuban is a perennial while the Java is an annual. ; 

The sugar beet industry, as I say, has developed during the last twelv 
years and the factories have been meee to take care of at least 30,000 acre 
at the present time. 

Mr. Exxiorr: When do you say that the visible supply was, that is, th 
visible production? i 

The Wrirness: January the Ist, 1932. 

Mr. Exiiorr: And how did that affect the price? 


The Wirness: Well, vou see, this surplus has been accumulating for som 
time, and they have been Ww orking on it for the last two or three years to m 
knowledge. 

Mr. Exuiotr: Of course, naturally the price would drop. ra 

The Witness: Yes, you see, at the present time Cuban raw sugar can be 
landed in New York at 87 cents a hundred. That is 67 cents on the Cuba 
plantations; in other words 67 cents at the Cuban plantations and 87 cents a 
New York, so that is getting down to pretty cheap sugar. And, if I remembe 
correctly, it takes about 107 pounds of raw sugar to make 100 pounds of our 
granulated sugar. We are meeting rather difficult competition in that ca 
with a good deal of cheap labour. 

I think perhaps I mentioned to you before the two things which seem 
limit to a degree our production of sugar to-day. We have lots of good land 
We have sufficient clay, loamy land, which is the best for sugar beet production 
In fact, we could double or quadruple our production of beets, but there are certai 
factors which limit this and one is the danger of wet harvest. That is the rea 
bugbear. I think perhaps Mr. Simpson may corroborate me on that. And the 
there is the competition in Essex, Kent and Elgin counties from other e 
crops. ; 
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ae re are just two other things I would like to put before you. The 
her development of this industry at the present time would carry certain 
ngers, and we have got to bear in mind that there are about 15 sugar beet 
ctories in Michigan which are not operating, 15 out of 17 that are not operating. 
Now, they have become increasingly profitable in Ontario, or rather I should 
say if it became increasingly profitable in Ontario to produce sugar it would not 
take them long to move one of those Michigan factories over into Ontario; but 
under present conditions, with that outside competition, unless a company is 
perfectly will fixed up financially we are going to have some disappointed farmers. 

The beauty of our sugar beet industry in Southwestern Ontario is the fact that 

cur company that is contracting with the growers for those sugar beets can carry 
out their guarantee. That is one of the real strengths of the industry. Now, 
then, we must be careful and not have some of those American sugar beet 
_ companies or factories move over here, with the company improperly financed 
and a bunch of sugar beets grown so that the people will not be able to be paid 
or them, if the company is not financially strong enough. I think that is one 
of the reasons why our sugar beet industry has flourished, because the company 
can finance the farmers through the year. They finance them on the seed. They 
ean pay for the labour, advance money for that, and advance the fertilizer and 
en take a lien on the crop. That is quite an item with the grower at the 
_ present time. That is one of the things we should guard against at the present 
me; that is, the improper financing of new companies. 


Mr. Extiorr: The two factories are run by the same company are they not, 
actically? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Loucks: Could you tell us what the company is capitalized at? 

The Witness: No, I cannot. 


Mr. Porteous: They must have made that reserve out of the sugar beet 
industry? 

___ The Witness: They surely did. You take during the war years they did 
well, and, mark you, when they were making that reserve the growers made some 
oney because they were paying $8 and $9 a ton for beets. 

Now, I doubt if the companies are making any profit out of manufacturing 
sugar beets at the present time. If it is, it is very very little. I believe honestly 
that the company’ at the present time is endeavouring to pay the farmers every 
dollar they can for sugar beets. 


Mr. Porrreovus: And what are they paying him now? 


_ The Witness: They are, as a matter of fact, paying $5 a ton, and if you 
deliver to the factory they guarantee $5.75. The company absolutely guarantees 
a certain net price. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, please. It is very difficult for the reporter 
get the names of the men who are asking questions. Would it be possible 
or you either to stand up or announce your names when you ask the question? 
he reporter has a very hard job. 


__ Mr. Stmpson: You referred a few minutes ago to the sugar beet crop, and 
to crop rotation. How many crops of sugar beets would you take successively 
off the same land, I mean continuously from year to year? 
The Wirness: Of course we do not recommend to grow sugar beets suc- 
cessively one year after the other. Experience in our country has shown that 
sugar beets will do better after corn or wheat one year removed from a clover 
op. Now, normally, we expect that after clover we get our best crops in most 
things, but ‘with sugar beets if we can grow a crop of clover, or corn or wheat 
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after clover, then our sugar beets, the results are much more satisfactory, and I 
think sugar beets should not be grown more than once every three or four year: 
in rotation. That will give you the best results. 

Another difficulty in increasing our production is bringing in marginal lands 
and marginal producers. One of the biggest problems we have in all agricultur 
to-day is the marginal producer, at least in Ontario, and in Ontario it is th 
marginal producer that causes us most of the trouble. And even this year th 
agriculturists of the company told me, just the other day, that they are receiving 
many many requests from one particular territory for sugar beet acreage from a 
which during the past 10 years they practically never got any request at all. ie q 

This marginal sugar beet land will grow better tobacco. It will grow better — 
beans than sugar beet, but due to the fact that the sugar beet is the best crop at 
the present time they want to try it on that land, and an increase in our sugar 
beet production down there would bring in a certain amount of marginal land, — 
disappointed growers, perhaps. Then we would have the competition in our 
particular district from cash crops. Those things come back anyway within a 
few years, that is the growing of beans and tobacco. And wheat is a prema ag 
good cash crop with us. ‘ 

Mr. Youne: If the government were to give a bonus to the sugar bestia ic 
industry I suppose that would have the effect of bringing marginal land under — 
beets? ; 4 

The Wirness: If it were similar to the English bounty so that the grower a 
would get a certain percentage of it 1 think it would, but on the other hand it 
might mean the investment of a good deal of money in factories, and I suppose — 
a factory to-day will cost anywhere from a million up to two and a half million. 4 
That is, an up to date factory. It is a tremendous investment. . 

Now, there are some other advantages in the sugar beet production besides — zs 
money that there isn’t in it at the present time. It provides a very very coor Bi 
crop in rotation, and I think it is accepted by everyone that the production of — 
sugar beets has really built up the light soils of Germany, and at the proscei a 
time Germany produces a very much higher quantity per acre than we do and- 
that is to a degree on sandy soils; but they have been in the sugar beet produc- _ 4 
tion for over 100 years. They are beating us on production, we are lagging — 
behind. Of course their ease of getting labour is one Beet They plant their — 
beets different to what we do. : q 


’ Mr. Youne: Is that a bonused industry in Germany? 

The Wirness: I cannot tell you. I doubt it, but I don’t know. Take the — 
English industry, it was built up by bonuses, but it is practically completed now. 
I believe that movement is up in the old country at the present time. 

Mr. Stiruine: Is their average of sugar content higher? ‘ 

The Wrrness: I cannot tell you, but in England it has been running con- _ 
siderably higher than ours in the ‘ast three or four years. We cannot under- — 
stand it except it is the longer growing season. Our sugar content is influenced 
very largely by the weather in September and early October. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, if I have anything more particularly to say. 

Mr. Buatr: You have a beet factory at Chatham and one at Wallaceburg? — a 

The Wirnesss: Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Buarr: And the one at Wallaceburg, I understand, operates in connec- : 
tion with the sugar beet industry for three months in the year and cane ek 
the rest of the year? 

The Witness: They used to. 

Mr. Buatr: Do they not now? - 
The Wirness: The company have purchased a cane sugar refinery in 
Montreal. a 
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Mr. Bratr: Could you give us some knowledge of how much cane sugar 
is manufactured in Wallaceburg in comparison with the amount of beet sugar 
that is manufactured? 

_-' The Wrrness: “No, I could not. : 

Pi ne Buair: The cane sugar would very much exceed the beet sugar, would 
it not? 

The Wirness: We only produce in all of Canada from 10 to 11 per cent of 


Mr. Stewart (Lethbridge): It is lower than 7 per cent. 

_ Mr. Buarr: Did the Wallaceburg company operate all last year? 

The Wirness: I cannot tell you. I don’t know whether it operated in the 
- summer time or not—I doubt if it did. I think they did all their refining at 
Montreal. They used to refine at Wallaceburg, but for the sugar beet work they 
figure 90 days. 

Mr. Buatr: Three months? 

The Wirness: Yes, but they were not three months last year. They did it 
in less than three months. ; 

Mr. Buarr: You cannot. give us an idea of how much cane sugar comes in? 
The Witness: No, I haven’t that. 


Mr. Brerrranp: I understand that you have about 30000 acres under con- 
tract in Wallaceburg and the other factory in Ontario? 


The Witness: Yes. 


vy; Mr. Berrranp: Would the companies be prepared to take more acreage if 
were offered to them? 


The Wirnuss: I cannot answer that question—I don’t know. 


Mr. Brrtranp: I should imagine that would be very important for this 
ommittee to know, if we are to subsidize the beet mdustry in order to stimu- 
ate production. 
- The Wirness: You must bear this in mind, that if they operated those 
etories up until January—but after the season runs past early December 
ere is a greater loss because of the thawing and the freezing of the beets. If 
e beets would freeze up and stay frozen, why, they could operate all winter. 
hey prefer to run about 90 days rather than to run the factory an extra month. 
Mr. Bertranpd: In normal times, but if the company accepts more acreage 
and takes the chance of producing more sugar— 
_ The Wrrness: I am not connected with the company and I did not ask 
them that question. 
Mr. CarmicHae.: Is it not a fact that if the business for the farmer nets 
him a return of between $8 and $9 per acre plus wages for all his labour, if 
he was given a bonus on top of that would not it tend to increase the production? 
— The Witness: Under present conditions the company could take about 
15,000 acres more than they are taking. They are taking 30,000 acres this year 
and they could take 45,000 without difficulty. 
_ Mr. CarmMicHaru: Just to follow that up: if the acreage were increased and 
the company took that greater acreage would not that produce more sugar and 
would not that aggravate the present world situation in which you stated there 
were about 4,000,000 tons of a surplus. That is, there are 8,000,000 tons on hand, 
and the requirement is 4,000,000 tons. Would not that situation be ageravated 
if we paid a bonus to increase the production? 


The Wirness: The way some of our growers are looking at it is this: Here 
the best paying crop we have at the present time; why cannot we produce this 
sugar instead of bringing it in from Cuba. That is the way our growers are 
ooking at it. 
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Mr. Youne: If it is the best paying crop you have why do they want a 
bonus? 

The Wirness: When you can get wheat at $1.25, beans at $2.50, and 
tobacco at 18 cents and flue tobacco at 35 cents, our sugar beet industry down 
there has real competition, but just at the present time those other crops are 
selling for less money per acre than are the sugar beets. 


Mr. VatLANce: Mr. Reek, when those crops you mention bring the prices 
which you have just suggested the sugar beet is naturally in line with them. 

The Witness: Our sugar beet is better to-day. a 

Mr. Vautance: It is better to-day, but when the price of wheat was $1.25, 
and beans $2.50, and tobacco 18 cents, and so on, then your sugar beets took the 
same level, naturally, or they wouldn’t grow them at all. : 

The Witness: No, the sugar beet doesn’t get back to quite the same level. 
Take wheat to-day, it is 60 cents. When it gets back to $1.25 sugar beets wouldn't __ 
bring in $10 a ton. 4 

Mr. VALLANCE: Hasn’t your sugar beet maintained a higher price because 
of the fact that the wheat has gone down? If it doesn’t go down to the same 
extent you naturally wouldn’t expect it to rise to the same extent. That is 
your own argument. You say the sugar beet industry is the best cash crop. 
Now, it has not gone down in proportion to those other cash crops that we have 
mentioned—beans, tobacco, wheat and so on, so if it hasn’t gone down naturally 
when wheat goes back sugar beets cannot go back to the same extent. i 

The Witness: No, but you have got to consider this: that there is the 
matter of the distribution of labour. Now, your whéat crop yield is 40 bushels 
an acre at $1.25 a bushel, and your bean yield around about 20 bushels, which 
brings in a very nice return, and it is a matter of distribution of that labour. 
And when I mentioned earlier, when you get one or two real wet sugar beet 
harvests the farmer is discouraged. So that we get that competition. 


Mr. Portgous: The answer to that question would be, there is more labour 
cost in the production of beets than there is in the production of possibly the _ 
other things which do not fluctuate as much. ; “4 

The Wirness: Everything except tobacco. aa 

Mr, McMiuian (Huron South): The whole thing is governed by the world 
price. When we were getting $2.25 for our wheat sugar was not a high price. 
We have not paid any more than $6 per hundred for sugar in these last three 
or four years. 


The CuHarrman: Mr. Reek, you said that the companies had offers of 
45,000 acres and were only willing to accept 30,000. Is it because they cannot 
manufacture that many, is that the idea? Py 

~The Wrrness: Well, now, I cannot just answer that question, Mr. Chair- 
man. The idea that I gathered from the president was that there is no money 
in the game for them. 

Mr, Buarr: Mr. Reek, if there was some obstruction put on the sugar com- __ 
ing in from Cuba would that help to develop our beet sugar? ‘ 

The Wirness: Oh, yes, naturally. : 

Mr, Buatr: Would you approve of them obstructing raw sugar coming 
in from Cuba so as to develop our beet sugar? ' 

The Wirness: I am not prepared to answer that question without going . 
into it more fully. I only got the word on Monday to come here and I left — 
on Tuesday morning. a 

Mr. Vauuance: Mr. Reek, I dont know anything about the sugar beet E 
business, but you say you only operate 90 days. Is there not a condition that 
the beet can be put into, for instance, so that it can be stored? - 
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it ANCE: There is no process whereby it ean be brought in and then 
successfully? 

~ The Wirness: Not that I know of. The factory opens up the moment 
start to harvest their beets and they are piled up at way-stations and so 


Mr. Exxiotrr: What is the proportion of the total production. of Canada’s 


ce to that 8,000,000 tons that you are speaking of, are you in a position to 
y what proportion of the production of sugar, what percentage of the total 
‘oduction is Canada’s production? 
-- The Wrirness: Well, the last figures I had were 10 per cent and 11 per 
ent. You see, we use about 98 pounds of sugar per head in Canada. 

~ Mr. Exxuiorr: Do I understand that there have been some negotiation 
mong the sugar producing countries as to the amount of production? 
_ The Wirness: Absolutely, yes. 
_ Mr. Exxiorr: Do you suppose that has anything to do with the fact that 
is company declines to handle more than 30,000 acres? a 
~ The Wirwness: I don’t hardly think so. I honestly believe that the Do- 
nion Sugar Company at the present time is paying every dollar they can 
t out of the sugar-beets. That is my honest belief. I think that is one reason, 
the principal reason. 
_ Mr. Lovucks: As far as bonus is concerned, there can be only one thing, 
d that would be— 

The Wirness: Purely to protect the Canadian manufacturer. 


The CuHatrmMan: Mr. Reek, you said that the Dominion Sugar Company 
id bought a cane sugar plant in Montreal? 

_ The Wirnuss: Yes. 

pk ~The Cuarrman: Can you give us any figures as to whether it is more 
profitable to refine cane sugar or beet sugar? 

_ The Wirness: No, I cannot, Mr. Chairman. !.am not in touch with that 
1 of the work at all. 

- The CuHarrman: Any further questions, gentlemen? If not, I think the 
thanks of the committee is due to Mr. Reek for his presentation of the farmer’s 
pase so far as the sugar beet industry gs concerned. 

_We have another-witness with us to-day—Mr. Simpson of Petrolia. Is it 
ie pleasure of the committee to hear Mr. Simpson? 


- Witness retired. 


- Tuomas Smpson, called. 


~ The Cuatrman: Mr. Simpson, you might inform the committee of your 
cupation, Are you a sugar beet grower? 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been a farmer all 
ife and for the last 30 years, since we had the sugar beet factory in 


rn Ontario, I have been growing sugar beets, and so far as the growing 


‘sugar beets is concerned I should know a little something about it and the 
st of growing. = 
ow, the information I have will, no doubt, cover a good deal of the 
nd that Mr. Reek has covered, and I am afraid a lot of this will be 
on. 1 have here, however, something that will probably be of interest 


‘That’is, how we consider the preparation of the land, the cost of 
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production and yield, and I have also a lot of information here with regard 
to the test of sugar beets. I have the test right from the factory so there is n 
disputing it. . 
To begin with, to give you an idea of what we consider the proper lan 
to grow sugar beets on, there is a clay sub-soil land that was timbered wit 
elm and black ash before it was cleared out for farming purposes, and w 
think the same as Mr. Reek does, that to grow beets successfully you nee 
to grow them after fall wheat or red clover or corn. ‘We have had remarkabl 
success after growing on timothy soil. We think that the preparation of the 
land has a great deal to with the success of the crop of the following year. 
For instance, when we make up our mind to put a field, or a number of fields, 
into sugar beets for the next season, we try, if possible, to give the land a real 
cultivation after the hay is cut or after the grain is cut, or something like 
that in order to destroy any weeds that may possibly grow up. 
The CuarrMan: That is fall cultivation? 


oF 
The Witness: That is fall cultivation. After we have gang ploughed it 
or disced it, or something like that, we plough very deep in the fall, late in the 
fall. And J don’t know, in Lambton county that we possibly use as much — 
fertilizer as they do in the county of Kent. We have a little different quality of 
land, a little heavier quality of land. It seems to be very well adapted fo 
the growing ‘of sugar beets, especially sugar beets with a high sugar conten 
When we start in the spring we generally try to have our beets sown along 
the latter part of April, if the weather is favourable, to the 1st of May up t 
the 10th of May. That is when we are sowing a big acreage we sow possibly 
half of our crop at that time and then we finish sowing probably two weeks 
later. That is to give the labour a chance to keep ahead of the growth. The ~ 
amount of work we put on this land is just something like the cost that would 
ordinarily take place in the putting in of oats, wheat, barley or anything like 
that, and I figure in the preparation of the land, once over with a harrow, at_ 
a cost of 50 cents an acre. I think that is a pretty fair price; and the ploughin 
at a certain price, and the labour, and the cost of seed. Mr. Reek has tol 
you that so there is no need for me to go into that. The cost of seed is 15 cents 
a pound, and we are sowing about 15 pounds to the acre. Here is a list of 
what I consider a fair price to allow a farmer, or allow anybody else for getting — 
the ground ready for a sugar beet crop: : Fe, 
Ploughing the ground and preparing with the disc, and other work—that is, - 
the season before you plant a beet, I figure that at $4.50 per acre, and harrow- 
ing and sowing at about $1.50 per acre. The seed will cost you $2.25, as Mr. — 
Reek told you, and the blocking and thinning $8 per acre; the flat hoeing tha 
follows the blocking and thinning, probably three weeks after they are blocked 
and then when you have cultivated your beets a few times there will be a few 
weeds spring up and this flat hoeing, as we call it, is to get rid of all those 
weeds. Then we cultivate the sugar beets probably once a week or possibly 
a little oftener. It depends on the condition of the weather. If the weather 
is very dry we cultivate to create a moisture. Our land is different in that wa: 
from where Mr. Reek is. Our land will crack very deep. You will see 
tremendous cracks in the ground and if you do not keep the ground cultivated 
it cracks considerably worse and dries out your crop. Then that represents a 
total of, say, about $27 per acre. It leaves you $19 per acre in labour. Now, 
with regard to labour, we have Belgian labour and we have other foreign 
labour in there, Roumanians—every class of people, I think, in the world almost 
But I can say this that our own Canadian boys ean do just as good work a 
just as much work in this topping and thinning as any foreign labour yo 
can get. They do not put in as long a day, but while they are working they 
are working just as satisfactorily and do just as much work per hour, and they | 
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Sp d ages. N e! think possibly I am right in saying that an 
y rker Will block and thin, oh, from one-half to three- 
rters of an acre. Is not that right, Mr. Reek? 


Mr. REEK: Yes. 


‘The Wirness: Per day. But we do think that the earlier we get at the 
to thin them after they come up and form, say, three or four leaves is 
st. We should not let the growth get too big before we get them blocked. 
ile they are in that condition, we have an opportunity, if we are a little 
reful, to select the big strong plant, and it is the big strong plant that is the 

strong beet every time. I will just say, like Mr. Reek, that we consider 
e sugar beet crop as a cash crop and also a crop that helps the farmer to 
t weeds of every description. We have them up there to a certain extent, 
a so bad where we are growing beets as in the other sections. The sow 
histle is creeping in and other filthy weeds are getting into the land, and we 
ave got to fight them with just such crops as corn, sugar beets, turnip and 
yything like that, and fight them every day during the season. Now, with 
gard to lifting the beets. If the season has been dry and the beet comes to 
aturity early, the company will allow us to start lifting the beets about the 
er week in September, but we are all instructed to get to work and lift 
sur beets in the first week of October if possible. To be sure, the longer growing 
season will give you a bigger acreage, but the longer you delay getting your 
ets out the chances are that you will run into wet weather later in the fall 
d wet weather decreases the amount of the sugar content in your beet. I 
would like to say that we have drills that sow four rows of sugar beets at a 
e. Those drills are spaced with each drill sowing the same distance apart 
about twenty-two to twenty-four inches apart in a row. We have also a 
tivator that will cover exactly the same ground that the drill goes over. 
[t cultivates the four rows. It is controlled by the driver when he is driving 
along. He has his feet on two little stirrups and he can control with the wheels, 
nd he can follow the rows right to an inch. It will cultivate rows within 
out two inches with the sugar beet row in the centre of the two inches. 


Mr. Porteous: Do you sow them on the level? 


The Witness: Oh, yes, right on the level. As I said, we start harvesting 
about the last of September or the first week in October. We have lifters that 
made purposely for lifting the sugar beets out of the road. A team and a 
an “with a sugar beet lifter can lift about two acres or two and a half acres 
day. That lifts the beet and they stick right on the top of the ground. 
yy do not grow out like mangles or anything like that. 

The CuatrMan: The part of the beet that is out of the ground is not 
uitable for sugar? 


The Wirness: No. It is not. 
Mr. Vautitance: Do you take the tops off them before you dig them? 
pie. WITNEss: No.. We will get eight rows lifted. Our sbouner will 
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4, you i ids? Now, you top them and throw en into the centre 
se two rows right along. The men are experts at it. Anybody can be 
| beet worker if they have the will to stick to it. They say all you need — 
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The CuHarrMAN: You made some Perens ® the “abet. of induction: 
you have not outlined what it has cost for this ploughing and lifting the be 
and also for the delivery. I would like to have that so we can have a 
parison of your cost of production with that of Mr. Reek. 


The Wirness: The cost of delivering has a great deal to do with. th 
location of your farm, either to the railway siding or how far you are from 
sugar beet factory. 


Mr. McMitian: How near are you to the railway siding? 
The Wrrness: Our farm is possibly three-quarters of a mile see tl 
railway siding. 
Mr. McMittan: And have you any information as to how far the tart 
one growing beets is from the railway? 


The Wrrness: Well, near operation is better for beets. I know far 
that were driving their team eight or ten miles to the siding. The beets 1 
drawn to the siding. Of course, those can be loaded in the car and put in 
car, but generally the beets are pitted right on the siding, and the sugar 
company, after they have got through with the farmers delivering beets, 
teams to load them in the cars again. That costs in the neighbourhoo 
about twenty-five to forty cents a ton to deliver them out of the pits ee 
cars. 

Hon. Mr. Exutorr: The company usually pay the freight? 


The Witness: They pay the freight. Our price is five or six at the aa 
plus what we get for the sugar content. m 
Mr. Younc: You said that our Canadian boys could do just as good wo 
in the beet field as the. European worker, but they were not willing to do 
they would not work the same hours Will you explain that 
The Wirness: I beg your pardon. I am sorry if I made you believe t 
Our boys have chores to do in the morning and they have chores to do at 
and in the evening. The Belgian labourer gets out of bed and eats a bite an d 
he can go right on the job. mA 
Mr. VaLLaANce: Of course, the Canadian boy would do the same if he 
supplanting these fellows? 
The Wrrness: Oh, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerweii: And do the Belgian boys live with the farmer 
The Wirness: No. In fact, the sugar company furnish little camps, and 
will draw them right back into our field. It is probably built on a little tru 
and they live right there. We try to have the conditions just as good as we 
so that they are right on the work. They do not need to travel far at the tim 
they quit. Sometimes the Belgians will start just at daylight 4 in the mo 
and they work until dark at night. 
Mr. Youne: What wages do they make in a day? 


The Witness: Oh, it depends upon how good ‘a workman he is, how 
he is—about five, six or seven dollars. 


Mr. Youne: And will have continuous work through the growing season 


The Witness: Well, now, no; not at the sugar beets. Take after the fl 
hoeing he has very little to do with the beets until they are lifted in the 
again, but he gets work with the farmers during the harvest, putting in the 
thrashing, drawing manure, filling the silo, and a great many get work a 
tobacco factories. Hs 

Mr. Youne: When he is busiest working with the beets, either i in ‘he s 
seeding or the cultivating later on or harvesting in the fall, is that the bus 
season in other branches of agriculture? 


The Witness: Not more so than usual. 
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Pound: ow. many days in a year would a man have work for those 
s in the beet eed 


Mr. Youne: How many day s work will that give him? 

_ The Wrrness: Well, if he puts in a long day he will possibly get three- 
arters of an acre done that day or maybe a little more. 

Mr. Youne: He will probably get forty days work in the season? 

~ The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: And can all the other days be occupied with other farm work, 
‘is he idle? 

- The Witness: He can have his time occupied working for the farmers or 
ching for the municipality, anything like that. They are splendid workers. 
Mr. Younc: What does he do when the season is over? 

_ The Wirness: Well, they generally figure on doing very little during the 
winter. 

_Mr, Youne: They do not work in the factories? 


“The Witness: Sometimes they do get a job stripping tobacco from the 
owers of tobacco. 


Mr. Youne: Do they work in the sugar factories? 
: The Witness: Some do. 
Mr. Youne: Have you any knowledge what wages those people get in 


The Witness: Yes. For the same kind of work. 


Hon. Mr. Extiiorr: Do you pay them by the acre usually for whatever they 
re doing, or do you pay them by the hour or by the day? 

~The Witness: We generally pay them by the acre, and we find it a good 
an when we are employing foreign labour to say to them, “here, now, if you 
take care and handle these beets carefully, hoe them good and top them well 
and everything like that, and if we get, say, ten or eleven tons of a crop, we will 
y the usual price for blocking, thinning and hoeing, and any additional tonnage 
e get for our acreage we will divide with you and give you something extra.” 
ow, that is a very great encouragement to those men to do that with them, and 
we get better work—a good deal better work. 


~ Hon. Mr. Exxiorr: Do the women work that way too? 
_ The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: The foreign women? 

_The Witness: The foreign women. 

- Hon. Mr. Euuiorr: The boys too? 


_ The Witness: Of course, the boys have to learn sometimes, but they do 
as good work, and \ we have to watch them pretty closely or you will see 


© Mr. CARMICHAEL: There is a point, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned that ee 
been cleared up. Mr. Simpson gave us the cost of all the farm operations 
so much per acre for plowing, harrowing and so on of $27 per acre, but that 
t include lifting the beets and transporting them to the factory. Now, 
you put them all together and give us the total cost to the farmer of pro- 
ing an acre of beets? 
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The Wirness: Well, the lifting of the beets, as I say—a man with a teat 
or a boy with a team can lift about two to two and a half acres. Allowing, sa: 
five or six dollars a day, you can easily see what the cost would be—about $2.5 
or $3 an acre. 


Mr. Portrous: That does not include the topping? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. VaLuAnce: Did I understand you to say that the companies finance 
you during the growing season? 

The Witness: If we employ foreign labour the company pays the labourer — 
for the blocking, hoeing and thinning and keeps it out of the price of the beets. — 


Mr. Sprouue: If you do that blocking yourself, can you contract that way 


The Wrrness: If my own boys did it they could be paid for that work ju 
the same as the foreigner, but when we do it ourselves we lift the whole thing 
because, all the money advanced to us they charge a certain rate of interest on. — 


Mr. CarmicHaru: Now, the other witness was very definite in stating that. é 
the total cost to the farmer was $47 per acre and the total return about $56. He 
made a net profit of $8 or $9 per acre. Can you follow along that same line 
and give us the total cost to the farmer and give us the total return so we will | 
know what position he is in? a 


The Wrrness: I guess Mr. Reek included in his return so much per acre for 
fertilizer. Now, I have not ineluded that. We feed a great many cattle in ou 4 
country, and I think a good deal of fertilizer, but there is no fertilizer that will, : 
compare with the barnyard manure. e 


Mr. VautaNce: And don’t you charge that up to the feed crop and oa i 
it to the cattle? 


The Witness: Well, possibly I should do it, but we do not do it. 4 
Mr. McMiian: Have you made a practice of sowing fertilizer along with — 
your manure? oe 
The Wrrness: In thirty years I have sown fertilizer twice with the beets. 
Mr. McMr1an: What was the result? 


The Wirvess: I could not say that I was benefited-five cents. That is mm 
candid opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Exxiorr: I think the committee would be interested in eotiing x 
your estimate, as nearly as you can give it in a lump sum, of the cost per acre” ‘4 
of producing sugar beets? 


The Witness: As I said, plowing the ground in the season before $4.50 pe 
acre. That was the plowing and the after-harvest cultivation. Harrowing i 
the spring we figured about $1 an acre to go over the field twice. It costs in th 
neighbourhood of fifty cents an acre to sow the beets. We can sow ten or twelve hy 
acres ina day. The seed costs $2:25. Blocking and thinning costs $8. The | 
hoeing costs $3. The topping and piling costs $8. There is a cost of $19 « an 
acre that we have got to pay either the Belgian or the Hollander or whoever i 
doing the work. That is the actual outlay—the actual money you pay for 
your crop. This other work is like any other ordinary work on a farm. We d 
not generally charge that up, but we have to charge up the seeding, the sowing, - 
the harrowing and the plowing, but we have not charged up land and a certain - 

. amount of values for this land. If we were only to charge what we are gettin 
out of it, or something like that now, we would not need to put a very big pri 
on that. 


_ Mr. McMitian: In that way what is your total? 
The Wirness: About $27 an acre. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: That is without any allowance for fertilizer? 
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The WItNEss: Yes; without any allowance for fertilizer. 
. Hon. Mr. Euuiorr: And no allowance for land? 
~ The Wrrness: No; no allowance for land. 
- Mr. CarmicuHae.: Give us the returns per acre. 
The Wrrvess: Our land has returned us an average of around ten or eleven 
tons and we have had as high as twenty-two. \ 
ie Mr. CarmMicHakEL: That is an average of about ten or eleven, and a price 
J minimum of five dollars with a possibility of it being more? 
_ The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Carmicwaei: So your return runs from $50 to $55 an acre? 
The Witness: Yes, on a ten-ton crop. é 
Mr. CarmMicHaEL: How would you like to trade for a wheat farm in the 
est? 
Mr. Vatiance: You are not in the market. 
The Wirness: I don’t know much about the west. Here are the beets that 
have been tested. You will see the tests, the tare, and everything. 
Mr. Sproutn: ‘Could you give us some of the tests? 
_ The Wrrnzss: Yes. 
Mr. Boucuarp: You differ according to the season? 
The Wrrness: Oh, yes. Now, here is one showing 18 per cent sugar content 
d here is another showing 16.4 per cent. 
_ -Mr. MeMiuan: Could you prepare that and give it to the committee for 
_ publication? 
; The Wrrness: I will give you the whole bunch of them. We have tested 
ere up as high as 22 per cent. Now, I could not say that that is the general rule, 
but we have them as high as 22 per cent and down as low at 16 per cent. 


ez. 
Be Elon. Mr. Ex.tiorr: What would you say is your average for a ten year 


od? 
The Wirness: Well, now, Mr. Elliott, that is a little hard to say, because in 
et year it is lower. 


Mr. Picken: How is this test made—out of your total crop? 


. The Wirness: Every load of beets I take to the siding or take to the factory, 
there is a certain number taken off your load, one here and one there. 


Mr. Pickei: Every load? 


_ The Wirnnss: Every load. That is put in a basket or a sack and taken to 
the factory, and they take and select three—after you have taken the tare and 
the dirt off they take three ordinary beets and they split—possibly Mr. Reek 
‘could describe the process better than I could. They scrape the pulp out of the 
very centre of each of these three beets and it is put into a little container and 
analysed. - 
_ The Wirness: That gives you the sugar content, and here is the way they 
_ put the test. 

Mr. Vatiance: Well, Mr. Simpson, is the grower, considering the figures 
that you gave, showing the profits that are possible in the sugar beet industry, 
hinking of coming before a committee like this, or do you think you can come 
efore a committee like this and ask for a subsidy? 4 


_ The Wirness: I would like to. 
Mr. Vauiance: Do you think it would be in your own interést? Do you 


hink competition would be keener? 
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The Wirnnss: I don’t know. There is this about it. We take about th 
amount of beets that could be produced. It would certainly mean that mo 
factories would have to be built. There is a certain limit to what may be 
manufactured in any factory to make it profitable. For instance, you cannot 
draw this material too far away from the factory, and you have got to be near 
the siding to get the full benefit of that. What we would need would be more 
factories scattered over the country. 

Mr. VauuANce: Mr. Simpson, you stated allzo that you fed a lot of cattle. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. VAuuANcE: Did you ever use the beet pulp? 

The Wrrness: I did, several times. The Sugar Beet company offered to load 
the pulp into cars and ship it back to our siding if I would pay the freight myself. 

The CHAIRMAN: Wet or dry? 

The Witness: Wet pulp. When freights were down on our railroads I did 
that for a considerable time; and we found it very valuable for feed, especially 
for feeding milch cows. 

Mr. VauLANce: Especially to milch cows? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Vatuance: Succulent. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Picken: How would you keep this pulp? 

The Wirnuss: There is the big trouble. You cannot keep it very long. In © 
cold weather like this, you can keep it very very well, but take a few warm ‘age a 
and fermentation sets in. i 

Mr. Youne: Did I understand you to say, Mr. Simpson, you could have this 
stuff if you paid the freight, and as long as the freight rates were low, it paid — a 
you to take it? But with freight rates at the present level oe cannot afford to @ 
buy it? 4 

The Witness: Yes. I cannot afford to pay the rates that are charged to- fe 

Mr. Youne: What is your distance from the factory? 

The Wirnuss: Well, by rail, I really think it would be about thirty or forty 
miles. a 

Mr. McMitian: It would be the same distance all around that district? 

The Wirngss: I think so. The Dominion Sugar Beet company have been 
paying a rate of $1.50 a ton from our siding to take the beets over to the factory 
so, of course, we were expected to pay the same freight back . 

Mr. Young: Would you please tell us what you think of the sugar beets as 
a rotation crop? ‘ 

The Witness: Well, we think it is a splendid crop in the line of rotational 
We find that in growing spring wheat or barley or oats, that ground grown with — ce 
‘ sugar beet is almost as good as summer fallow; and we will get from ten t 4 
fifteen, yes, and twenty bushels to the acre more on that ground than any othe 
- field. a 

Mr. Youne: How often do you put land under beets in a wide rotation? — 

The Wrrness: Well, our system of farming is this: we plow the ground, 
either stubble or something like that; we prepare it for the sugar beets for next 
year, and after that we so either barley or oats or spring wheat, as I told you 
and if we sow barley we plow it up in the fall, and put it in in the fall, and w 
would probably seed it down with alfalfa, and timothy, and on about a five or 
_ six year rotation— 

Mr. Youne: About five or six years. 


Mr. Vautance: Do: you summer fallow in rotation? 
e Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Youne: If the erowing of beets became very profitable, would it 
pen to disturb the rotation so that they would put in beets every three 


The hake Oh, I don’t know.. You see, I will ell you—you take the. 
county of Lambton, I am speaking of that particular county, because I know 
_ very well. We have something over 600 and some odd thousand acres of 
land that is suitable; provided it was all tile drained, it is suitable for the 
production of sugar beets. We could grow an average of 100 000 acres a year 
still retain the rotation, and that amount of land would supply quite a lot 
EES: 
Mr. Youne: None of that land mole be called marginal land? 
The Witness: No. 

_. Mr. Youne: It is all first class land for beet growing? 
> The Witness: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: The ordinary size of a farm there is from one hundred 
o two hundred acres, I suppose? 


_ The Wirness: I beg your pardon? 

_ Hon. Mr. Exxiorr: What is the size of farms there? 

The Wrrness: Well, they vary. The ordinary farm is 100 acre farm. 
“Ries Mr. Exuiorr: On a 100 acre farm, how much is your average beet 
eage? 

_ The Wirness: Do you mean the amount growing beets? 

Hon. Mr. Extiorr: Yes. 


The Wirnrss: Oh, we could grow all we wanted, but we would grow 
bably ten or fifteen acres. 


_ Hon. Mr. Exxiorr: Per year? 
» The Wirness: Per year. 
Mr. Srewart: You cannot grow all you want to grow? — 
' The Wrrness: No. 
Mr. VaLLance: The company controls that. em 


The Witness: The company controls that. The company says to us, “if 
u grew beets last year for us, you may grow a certain amount this year.” 
ey won’t let us grow all we want to grow, just what they tell us to grow. 


Mr. Vauuancr: Do they interfere in the rotation as to how you shall 
roceed to grow them? 


The Wrirness: No. The company gives us every assistance they can. 
Mr. Stewart: On the reduced acreage? 


The Wirness: On the reduced acreage, on account of the factory’ s ne 
to take care of the greater acreage. 


Mr. Boucuarp: Are you growing your own seed? 

The Wirness: No;‘the seed is brought frem Germany, I guess. 

Hon. Mr. Ettiorr: Supplied by the company to yau? 

ee Witness: The company supplies the seed to us. 

Mr. Picket: Mr. Simpson, this would not be a question so much of bonus, 
as a privilege of producing a bigger acreage. 


The Witness: Well, if we had the prices as they are to-day, $5, as a fiat 
e on beets, and a promise of an increase according to the sugar beet content, 
would be very very willing to increase our acreage, and we could grow— 
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Mr. Picket: That would be satisfactory to you? ae 
The Wirness: Yes. It would also have a tendency of supplying a very 
great deal of labour to help out at a time like this. os 
Mr. Loucks: You would say at the present time, under circumstances as — 
they are, your salvation is the limitation of acreage that the company provides? 
' The Wirness: Well, it is not so much what we have to say, in it as the 
company cannot really take care of any more acreage. They cannot really take 
care of any more. acreage. ' 
Hon. Mr. Evsiorr: With regard to ascertaining the prices, I see it is done by - 
taking the average net selling price per 100 pounds obtained by the company from 
the sales of its granulated beet sugars in sacks sold and delivered, according to” 
the company’s records, during the period from the time when beet sugar from 
the 1932 crop is available for sale, until the entire product of the said crop shall 
have been sold—that is from your agreement, I see. Some years ago you used to 
have an average extending over a number of years. 
The Witness: Yes. : 
* Hon: Mr. Ex.xiorr: That kept the prices steady. 
The Witness: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Now, I see it is fixed by the average net selling price 
for one year? 
The Witness: Yes. : 
Hon. Mr. Exiiorr: So that your price is still subject to fluctuation, just 
as it was before? 
The Witness: Yes, it is. They cannot make a contract for more than one 
year at a time owing to not knowing what may happen in the price of sugar. 
; Mr. Sproute: Haye you any figures there to show how much the acreages — 
have fallen off, Mr. Simpson. ae 
The Witness: In Lambton county we grew a great many beets for the — 
Crosswell company, over in Michigan, and the Powasson company, over in 
Michigan, and the Bay City company used to come in there, and the Marie city. 
There were four or five different Michigan factories who were all getting the 
acreage in Lambton and Essex, and I guess some in Kent. 


AREA, YIELD, AND VALUE OF SUGAR BEET CROP IN CANADA, 1929, 1930, 1931 


Year Area Yield Average Total : 


Price Value 
acres tons $f $ 
(aaa ama ate ads Pyle Pi atvAMCAE REISE oy hoy 8 43,464 8-37 685 | 2,492,000 


DOD ee Lay Cede cued SE eer ere ru Ge ie Aas ee 52, 500 8-97 6 87 3,238,000 — 
DOM eet tay Saale eae tay PARR LMA MeL ie a ate Eerie: 50, 647 9-06 6 12 2,807,000 


AREA, YIELD AND VALUE OF SUGAR BEET CROP IN ONTARIO, 1929, 1930, 1931 


Year : Area Yield Average Total 
Price Value 
acres tons $ $ 
1 1 eee oC LCN EE aloo i Sia SS ioe iN) 36, 864 8-25 6 66 2302a" 
DOSO ef) 820 FRO RRS I ae ee aR eas 38, 000 8-90 7 00 2,380,000 
2,124, 00 


FOBT sees oid kG eee Bae ye ee ee te Ea 38, 047 9-30 6 00 
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( this. area nn sugar beets grown in Ontario annually, practically two-thirds of the acreage is grown 
ent County. The balance being grown in the Counties of Essex and Lambton. A very small per- 
of the total is grown in Middlesex and Elgin counties. 


a 1921—6, 278 acres of sugar beets grown in Lambton County. 
1928—5, 913 

1930—3, 909 MY ‘ i 

1931—not over 2,000 acres 


a The falling off in acreage is due to the withdrawal of the Michigan Sugar Beet Company from Ontario 
as a source of raw product, also to the fact that the Ontario Sugar Beet refineries were able to secure the 
ply or acreage within wagon-haul of their own factories. It is not necessary to go so far afield for beet 
acreage. 


‘Lambton County farmers are trained in the growing of Sugar bata and find their production a profit- 
le branch of the agricultural industry. 


Lambton County has an area of 650,000 acres, less than one-half of one per cent is suitable land for 
owing sugar beets. Lambton County could support two sugar beet refineries requiring a capacity of 
,000 acres each, without any interference with the general farming practised. This would only call for 
10 acres of each 100-acre farm. 


_ The Cuatrrman: Mr. Reek covered that very fully in his statement; he 
ave the acreage per year for the last ten years. 


Gentlemen, if you are satisfied, is it the wish of the honmmiittes that the 
thanks of the committee shall be tendered to Mr. Simpson and Mr, Reek for 
their splendid talk this morning? ; 


Carried. 


_ The CuatrMAn: We have a contract here of the Canada and Dominion 
ugar anany; limited. Would you like that included in the evidence? 


Mr. Sproute: Here is Ma Michigan contract. 


: The CuatrMAN: Hand it to the clerk, and it will be included in the minutes: 
f the meeting. 
Now, with regard to the next meeting on rose the committee the other 


the Beet Growers’ Association of Wibenta. Telegrams hese been forwarded to those 
gentlemen, asking them to come and appear before us. I don’t know what the 
names of the gentlemen are who will be sent by the Beet Growers’ Association. 
s it the pleasure of the committee to meet on Tuesday to hear these gentle- 


' @arried. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Ten o'clock? 
~ The Cuarmman: Ten or eleven o’clock? 
aah 


_ Mr. Carmicuazu: I would say eleven o’clock, Mr. Chairman. It is not | 
twelve o’clock yet, and we are finished with two witnesses this morning. 


Mr. Stewart: If I might mention this, Mr. Chairman. I believe that the 
et Growers’ are going to pay for an extra man to come down. He is being 
ent on their own expense from Southern Alberta. There will be two men from 
there. We are to have a representative from the Cane Sugar Refinery of Van- 
couver, a company that operates two plants, and it seems to me that it is 
im mpossible to get through with these three gentlemen in one morning unless we 
start at ten o ‘clock. 


1 ONS lees 
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Mr. Youne: I will get up a little earlier. 


The Cuarrman: I think, gentlemen, that a sub-committee should take und 
consideration the necessity of having a representative of the Dominion Sug 
company here as well. Is it the pleasure of the committee to do that? 

Carried. 


We could have him here at a later date. Is that satisfactory? If so, . 
think we can consider the meeting adjourned for the day. 


Committee adjourned until Tuesday 15th. 


APPENDIX “B” 


CANADA AND DOMINION SUGAR COMPANY, LIMITED 


Sugar Beer Contract 


hs Concerning Raising and Delivery of Sugar Beets for Campaign of 1932 


1. The undersigned hereby agrees, during the year commencing with the 
‘Spring of 1932 to plant, cultivate and harvest and deliver to Canada and 
Dominion ‘Sugar Company, Limited (hereinafter called the Company)........ 
acres of Sugar Beets on the following described lands, to wit: in Lot.......... 
ae ne ee Ae PRR Rhee NG aby ga ih in the 
CE ih Sa ty i ny ow Province of Ontario. 


2. At least 15 pounds of seed per acre shall be planted, which seed shall 
be furnished by the Company at 15 cents per pound, and the cost of same is 
to be deducted from the first payment made for beets delivered. The title to 
_ said seed and to said crop of beets from the time when the same begins to 
grow, shall be and remain in the Company. 


“ 3. The beets are to be given due care and cultivated in a proper and 
-husbandlike manner, and the grower will follow any instructions which may be 
_ given by the Company in regard to preparing the soil, seeding, caring for, har- 
esting and delivering the crop. — 


__ 4. In case the grower does not give the said beets due care or does not 
follow the instructions from the Company regarding the caring for or harvest- 
ng the crop, then the Company shall have the right, by its officers, servants 
nd agents, to enter upon the lands above set forth and to care for, ‘cultivate, 
arvest and retain the crop and charge the expense thereof to the grower. 


5. All beets delivered under this contract shall be as free from dirt as 
ossible, and without weeds and leaves, and shall be properly topped by the 
grower by passing the knife under the lower leaf mark at right angles to the 
longitudinal axis of the beet. 


_ 6. Said beets shall be harvested and loaded by the grower for the Com- 
_ pany: on cars or trucks if provided, and if not then in piles, at one of the Com- 
_pany’s stations, or delivered at the factory sheds, at such time and in such 
: quantities as may be directed by the Company. "The Company- shall not be 
: bound to receive or pay for beets which, in the judgment of the Company’s 
inspector, contain rot, or are otherwise unfit or undesirable for making sugar. 


7. It is understood and agreed that all beets delivered from wagons, or 
trucks shall be unloaded as directed by the Company, and if forked into piles, 
all beets scattered on the ground by the grower shall be picked up by him and 
thrown on the pile before wagon or truck is moved. Frozen beets delivered 
-at weigh stations must not be unloaded into piles but must without. exception 
be loaded directly into cars. ‘ 


8. Beets grown hereunder and delivered at the place named in eee 
42 on cars or trucks if provided by the Company, and if cars or trucks are not 
provided then in piles, or at the option of the grower at one or more of the 
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Company’s factory sheds, in good condition in accordance with the terms of q 
this contract, will ‘be paid for, subject to tare for all dirt and improper topping, 
as follows:— 


(A) The price per ton for beets delivered by the grower to the Company 
shall be based upon the average sugar content of said beets as shown by tests 
made by the Company in accordance with Section C of this paragraph, and 
also upon the average net proceeds of the Company’s beet sugars from the 
crop of 1932 to be ascertained by: (1) taking the average net selling price 
per one hundred pounds obtained by the Company from the sales of its granu-— 
lated beet sugars in sacks sold and delivered, according to the Company’s 
records, during the period from the time when beet sugar from the 1932 crop — 


is available for sale until the entire product of the said crop shall have been 
sold, or until February 28, 1933, whichever shall first occur, and, (2) deducting 


therefrom (a) the actual cost of cartage, storage, selling and overhead expense 
in respect of the said sales, and, (b) an average amount per one hundred pounds 
of freight based upon the regular railway freight tariff, from factory to pur- 
chaser in case of each of such sales, and, (c) the average amount per one hun- 


dred pounds which shall be or become payable by the Company upon the sale — a 


of any and all beet sugar manufactured from the crop of 1932 for all Govern-— 
ment taxes in respect of the manufacture and sale thereof, and the said price — 
shall be calculated in accordance with the following schedule:— 


AVERAGE Net SELLING Prick OBTAINED FOR SUGAR 


$ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.|. $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts.) $ cts. 
4 00 4 50 5 00 5 50 6 00 6 50 7 00 7 50 8 00. 
Sugar in Beet Price Per Ton or Brrets 
PA HAY bei a | ie 500| 500| 500| 550] 600} 650] 700] 750| 800 
vaca kines Sera kia 5 00 5 00 51.50) [5 4G, 00 6 50 7 00 750 8 00 8 50 
MOG ess Se Whe eee 5 00 5 50 6 00 6 50 7 00 7 56 8 00 8 50 9 00 
17% Pr ghia ean ate Pe ee) 5 50 6 00 6 50 7 00 €56 8 00 8 50 9 00 9 50 
11 CTV ANGRS Tap Sa ae PEE eA 6 00 6 50 7 00 7 50 8 00 8 50 9 00 9 50 10 00 
UTE eRe GAN HE 4 AAT Ne ee 6 50 7 00 7 50 8 00 8 50 9 00 9 50 10 00 10 50 
SETAE asa ata Eee COM tee 7 00 7 50 8 00 8 50 9 00 9 50 10 00; 10 50 11 00 


The said price shall be increased by $1 per ton of beets for each $1 per 100 
pounds of said proceeds of the Company’s beet sugar in excess of $8 per 
one hundred pounds, and shall be increased or decreased by fifty cents per ton 
for each 1 per cent of sugar content in the said beets in excess of 20 per cent 
or under 14 per cent, respectively. 4 

Fractions of $1 of the said proceeds of sugar and fractions of the per- 
centage of sugar content shall be calculated and paid for proportionately in 
the same manner. ; 

(B) The said net proceeds of the Company’s Beet Sugar, after being com- — 
puted by the Company from their books, shall be checked and confirmed or 
corrected by a reliable firm of Chartered Accountants to be appointed by a 
committee ae of the respective managers of The Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Chatham, Ontario, and the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Chatham, 
Ontario, and in case of difference of opinion between them, the appointment — 
shall be made by the Manager of the Bank of Montreal, Chatham, Ontario 
The certificate of the said fan shall be binding upon both the grower and the 
Company. 

(C) Samples of the beets delivered at the Company’s weigh stations | or 
factories will be tested by the Company at its laboratories and the results of 
these tests shall be final and binding on both parties hereto. One sample shall 
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taken and one as made of each wagon load and the average determined 
viding the sum of the test figures of all the loads by the total number of 
oads delivered by the grower. In the case of delivery by cars from points 
ver than those at which the Company has weigh stations, as provided in 
paragraph 9, each car load of beets shall be tested by three samples, the average 
result of which shall be applied to all the beets in such car. In view of the 
great. amount of detailed labour entailed by this provision it is agreed that, in 
she event of accident, bad weather, impassible road conditions or temporary 
isability of the Company’s weighman or any other cause whatsoever, prevent- 
ng the Company from making tests of one or more deliveries, then the average 
f "the test of the other delivery by the grower shall be taken as the average 
yf the whole. The method and operation of testing may be-inspected at any 
ime by the grower. 
 _. (D) Notwithstanding that the net return from sugar or the sugar content 
of the beet may fall below the figures given in the schedule set forth above, 
the lowest price which will be paid for sugar beets grown and delivered in 
accordance with the terms of this contract shall be $5 per net ton. 
_ (E) For Beets delivered by wagon or truck and unloaded by the grower 
in beet bins at the factory, the sum of $ .75 per net ton will be paid in addition 
to the compensation set forth in the above schedule and the Company guarantees 
a minimum price of $5.75 per net ton for beets so delivered. 

- (F) Initial payments shall be made on the 15th of each month for all beets 
delivered hereunder up to the 20th of the preceding month and shall be at 
he rate of at least $5 per net ton. Final payment of any balance due here- 
under shall be made on the 15th of March, 1933. Provided, however, that the 
mpany shall have the right to deduct from any payment ‘due hereunder any 
ndebtedness owing by the grower to the Company on any account. 
 -Q. Any grower or growers collectively who are unable to deliver beets at 
ie one of the Company’s weigh stations may load full cars for shipments direct 
the factory where the same, on arrival, will be weighed, tared and tested and 
for in accordance with the provisions hereof. In such cases the Company 
ill receive only cars loaded to full minimum weights and will pay no charges 

er than railway freight. 

10. All wagons or trucks used by the grower in the hauling and delivering 
‘said beets shall have boxes with tight bottoms, also tight sides and ends for 
ur inches above bottoms, and shall be free from holes and cracks of sufficient 
ize for dirt to sift through. Beets must be forked from wagon or truck by the 
grower with a regular beet fork and all dirt remaining in wagon or truck must 
_ be: weighed out with wagon or truck. 

11. The Company positively does not guarantee to provide labour for the 

- grower. If, however, the Company does provide labour for the grower, the 
grower agrees to pay the labour at the current rate per acre for the season of 
1932. 

_ 12. Beets delivered under this contract to be weighed and tared at...... 
a eee ena All samples for tare must be forked into tare baskets in 
the manner usual in unloading the beets from wagons or trucks, and shall 
t be hand picked or otherwise treated in such manner as to ‘reduce the 
average quantity of dirt in the delivery which is being sampled. 

: 13. This contract not valid until approved by an officer of the Company 
its Chief Agriculturist, and no agent of the Company has any authority to 
ange or alter the terms and conditions of this contract. 


Chief Agriculturist. Fieldman, Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd. 
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MICHIGAN SUGAR COMPANY i 


SEBEWAING PLANT 


Sugar Beet Contract Concerning Rarsing and Delivery of Sugar Beets 
for Campaign of 1932 


Witnessetn, That for and in consideration of the mutual covenants ae a 
payments hereinafter set forth, the respective parties hereto aU under 
take and agree as follows: 


1. The Grower agrees to prepare the land for, plant, ae thin and 
cultivate during the season of 1932,........ acres of sugar beets on the land 
described on the back of this contract, situated in Section...........-,+-> 
PROWDS HID iu) iy ieee ke ee eee County Of ho ne seks Bee eee : 
and State of Michigan. 


2. That the seed used shall be only that furnished by the Company, fo 
which the grower shall pay 15 cents per pound, and not less than 15 pound 
per acre shall be planted. The cost of the seed shall be deducted from the first — 
payment made for beets delivered. The title to said seed and to said crop of : 
beets from the time when same begins to grow, shall be and remain in the | 
Company. The Company shall not be required to accept return of any ia 
from the grower. 


3. The Grower agrees that he will harvest and deliver to the Company, all 3 
sugar beets grown by him, when and as directed, at the factory or in cars at 
designated receiving stations of the Company. 


4. The Grower further agrees that all beets grown and delivered by him 
under this contract shall be properly topped at base of bottom leaf and shal 
be free from dirt, stones, trash and foreign substances liable to interfere with 
the work at the factory, and shall be subject to proper deductions for tare 
and that he will protect the beets from sun and frost after removal from the — ‘ 
ground; but in no event shall the Company be held liable in damages for any 
failure or partial failure of the crop or any injury or damage to beets, or for — 
beets not harvested, or for beets not delivered to the Company. The Company — 
has the option of rejecting any diseased, frozen or damaged beets,- beets o 
less than 12 per cent sugar or less than 80 per cent purity, or beets that ar 
deemed by the Company to be not suitable for the manufacture of Sugar, ant 
reserves the right to direct delivery of all beets up to October 15, 1932. 


5. The Grower further agrees that the Company has the privilege at any 
time during the growing and harvesting season to enter upon the land set fort 
for the purpose of determining the condition of the land and the quality and 
condition of the beets grown under this contract; and, in case the Grower “. 
does not give the beets proper eare, or fails to harvest and deliver the crop, 
then the Company shall have the right to enter upon the land described above 
and to care for, cultivate, harvest, deliver and retain the crop and charge th 
expense thereof to the Grower. 


6. The Company agrees that all beets grown under this contract and delivere 
to its factory or designated receiving stations loaded. on cars in good condition 
in accordance with the terms of this contract, will be paid for by the Company 
on the following basis. 

The price per ton (2,000 lbs.) of beets delivered hereunder to the Compan 
shall be determined upon the average net return per one hundred (100) pound 
of sugar received by the Company from sugar manufactured by the Company — 
at ane Sebewaing and Caro plants of the Company located within the State of © 
Michigan from the 1932 crop and sold by the Company during the perio 
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aun au ie edhe of the selling season covering the 1932 crop of 
and closing February 1, 1932, and also upon the average sugar content 


Suaar Content IN Tue Beets 


rice per 100 
_ Lbs. Sugar 18% |17-5%| 17% |16-5%|, 16% |15:5%| 15% |14-9%) 14% |13-5%| 18% |12-5%| 12% 
; Ce) Ser. $e.) Sel $c) Fel Fe.) Fel Fel Fe) Fe) $e) Be. 
te ey 2. 11 90) 11 55) 11 10} 10 85) 10 50} 10 15) 9 80} 9 45) 9 10) 8 75) 8 40} 8 05) 7 70 
ee Naa 11 49] 11 15] 10 81] 10 47) 10 14] 9 80) 9 46) 9 12} 8 79} 8 45} 811] 777| 7 44 
Pel Lh On| tec 10) 48 1OrVO) 29-771, 9 45). 9 12 BBO S44) 8 15) 7 82t. 7 50). 717 
-|°10 66) 10 35) 10 04; 9 72) 9 41) 9 10) 8 79} 8 47) 8 16) (7 85) 7 54] 7 22) 6 91 
LO Za we solo ool: Geant, O Only 6 fol 8 4oly 8 Lo]. 7.85) v bol °7 25) 76795) 6: Go 
OSaie 9 Soi, O20| 8. 97) .3 69) 840) 98 11), 7. 82) 7. 54) 7: 25) 6 96). 667.630 
9742) 9 Ab 880 8, 60). 8 32).8 Ob) '% 77 7.50! 7 22] 6 95) 6 67) 6 40) & 12 
S Ole ay 6 4  See2ic 12 Gol, ¢ 70|) 744) 717). 6°91); 6:65) 63 6 12)’ 5 86 
BOO aoa 8 1G coal 7 60)” 735) 7 10) 6 85) 6 GO| 6.35)).6 10) 5 85) 5,60 
Beegieool fiw) FAC wo241) 4, 00} 6). 76) 6.52). .6'29| 7.605). 581) Sf Be 
Pee Ml omiOnl. (oN, lO, 6.0%| 0 Gol 6 4217 6 201-5 97! «5875! 5,52)."°5 30) 5.0% 
Neca eae @ so) 7 15). 6 94) 6°72) 6 51) 6 30) 609) 5 87) .5 66) 5 45) 5:24) 5 02; 4.81 
dame a feo Otol co-op! -O\eg|" Ola| 9 Spl “pirfol OD, ool. Oven Obl: 4495)": 4°75) Avob 
he Ope 6.94)" 6 35)) 6 16)) 5°97). .5 79) 5,60) 5 41). 5 22) 5 04) 4°85) 4.66) 4 47| 4 29 
ee eA 6 12) 5295! 5 77), 5 60). 5 42) 5.25) 5 07) 4 90): 4 72) 4 55) 4°37)°.4 20) 4:02 


Bi Payments upon intermediate sugar prices and sugar content, or on sugar 
‘prices or sugar content higher or lower than those shown in the foregoing 
chedule shall be in the same relative proportion. 
The net return on sugar sold as aforesaid during said period shall be 
termined by deducting from the gross sales price all such charges and 
xpenditures as are regularly and customarily dedticted from gross sales price 
f sugar, in accordance with the Company’s system of accounting heretofore 
tablished, showing net receipts from sugar sold. Deductions shall also be 
e for all excise and sales taxes, if any, imposed on the production or sales 
such sugar. 
_ The sugar content of the beets for a basis of settlement shall be determined 
_ by the campaign average of the cossettes from all beets sliced by the Company 
its Sebewaing and Caro plants during the campaign of 1932. The tests 
shall be made by the Company in its factory laboratories and the Company’s 
analyses as to sugar content and/or purity shall be accepted as final. 


7. The net weight of beets delivered by the grower under this contract for 
the Company shall be determined by the net tons registered on the weight slip 
ecords of the Company. 


8. The Company agrees that the minimum price for beets delivered under 
his contract at its factories, shall be Four ($4.00) Dollars per ton (2,000 Ibs.) 
and that the minimum price to be paid for beets delivered on cars at any 
eceiving station outside the factory yards shall be Four ($4.00) Dollars per ton 
(2,000 Ibs.) less the cost of transportation of beets to the factory, payment for 
he beets to be made on the 15th day of each, month for all beets delivered up 
to the 20th day of the preceding month. 


9. Any additional payment that may be due under the terms of this contract 
ae shall be made not later than February 15, 1933: Provided, however. that the 
ompany shall be entitled to deduct from any moneys that may be due under 
this contract for beets delivered hereunder, any and all indebtedness whatsoever 
which may be owing at any time by the Grower to the Company. 

_ 10. The Grower agrees that any advances made to him by the Company 
In the way of beet seed, cash for hand labour, or otherwise, shall be considered 
part payment for the crop of beets and be a lien thereon. 


y 
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11. The Grower covenants that he is qualified to execute and perform the 
contract, and agrees not to assign the same without written consent of mM 
Company. 


12. To ascertain the quality of said beets the Company shall have the — 
privilege, at various times during the growing and harvesting season, of causing _ 
the beets to be sampled and polarized. c. 


13. This contract shall not be valid until signed by an officer of the 
Company and no Agent of the Company has any authority to change or alter 
the terms and corditions of this contract. ‘ 


14. This contract shall be binding upon the heirs, executors, administrators _ 
and assigns of the Grower, and the assigns and successors of the Company. 


el 
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AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1952 


No. 4 


Reference,—Beet Sugar Industry 


‘ WITNESSES: 


B. R. McMullin, President, Beet Growers Association, Barnwell, 
Alberta; Mr. E. L. Rogers, President, British Columbia Sugar 
Refining Company, Vancouver; Mr. William F. Russell, Beet 
ah Growers Association of Alberta. 


APPENDIX “B” 


OTTAWA 
F. A, ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
‘ 1932 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, March 15, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
-at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 


Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, 
Brown, Carmichael, Gobeil, Loucks, McGillis, Moore (Chateauguay-Hunting- 
don), Myres, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson 
zmcoe North), Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Sproule, Stewart (Lethbridge), Stir- 
, Thompson (Lanark), Tummon, Weese, Young—26. 


Mr. B. R. McMullin, President Beet Growers Association of Alberta, was 
ed and gave evidence on the subject matter of the Order of Reference. 


Mr. E. L. Rogers, President of the British Columbia Sugar Refining Co., of 
neouver, called and gave oe on the manufacturing problems of the 
ugar industry. 


Mr. Wilham F. Russell, Beet Growers Association of Alberta, called and 
e evidence on the value of irrigation in relation to the growing of Sugar 


 Recoived,—that the next witness to be heard on the subject, be the repre- 
ative of the Dominion Sugar Co., of Chatham, Ontario. 


_ Ordered,—that the clerk print the contract of the Canadian Sugar Factories, 
Amited of Raymond Alberta, as an Appendix to the record. 


The. Committee then adjourned until Thursday, March 17, at 11 o’clock 
he forenoon. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Marcu, 15, 1932. 


‘The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization ee at 
0 o’clock to consider the reference to the committee: 


That all questions affecting the beet sugar industry in Canada be 
referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture with instructions 
to inquire into the action which may be taken by the government by way 

of Customs duties, subsidies, bonuses or otherwise either in or without 
co-operation with the Provincial ‘government for promoting the prosperity 
of the said industry and developing the production of Canadian-grown 
sugar, and report to the house. 


The CuHarrman: Gentlemen, we are ready to commence. We have with 
us this morning three witnesses. We will call on Mr. McMullin. He is the 
resident of the Alberta Beet Growers. 


Mr. B. R. McMuttr1y, called. 


_ The Cuarrman: First of all, Mr. McMullin, will you tell the committee your 
ccupation and your position? | 

Wirness: My occupation is that of a farmer. 

The CuHatrrMAN: Where do you reside? 


Wirness: Barnwell, in the Lethbridge district. I am president of the 
uthern Alberta Beet Growers Association in that area. 


APPEAL OF THE ALBERTA BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION FOR 
EXPANSION BY AID OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—If I may have your sympathy, I would be 
leased to draw your attention toa few facts leading up to the subject for which 
we have met. 


The precipitation of South Alberta. 
The establishment of homes. 
. The soils—the established irrigation districts. 
Settlers and their problems. 
The live stock possibilities. 
Importation of farm products. 
The sugar factory and by-products. 
Labour and production. 
Population and consumption. 


Southern Alberta has a semi-arid distinction as to location and while there 
is sufficient rainfall to provide grass for grazing purposes and in some seasons to 
roduce a paying crop of wheat, yet the latter is very uncertain. The precipita- 
ion is about 144 inches annually, thus making it an unsuitable area for the 
stablishment of permanent homes. When C. O. Card, with a small colony, 
came into Alberta Territory and settled on what is now known as Cardston, 
ocated in the foothills in 1884, the country looked to be ideal for settlement and 
n accord with the advertisements sent out by the Government. However, because 
of the scarcity of water on the prairie, they sought the foothill country where 
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springs and lakes were in abiiidapee and while fa and content, with plenty = 
of water and grass, they proceeded to carry on by a crude ranching metho 
reporting back to their friends they had found the goose that laid the golden eg 
yet they little expected that from that small beginning the prairies would be 
settled, even in time, to the extent they have to-day. 

The soil is principally of a sandy loam with clay subsoil, as is characteristic 
of arid and semi-arid soils. When sufficient moisture is had abundant crops are 
produced. Therefore, that comfortable and permanent homes might be established, 
the Government, as well as private companies, have established irrigation dis- 
tricts in the southern part of the province some twenty-two in number. 

There is approximately 1,200,000 acres of irrigable land, and about 375,000 4 
acres that are actually under irrigation. Settlers have come and taken contracts | i. 
for land and water under these projects, hoping to pay for them by the one crop _ 
method or in other words by exclusive grain growing. After a number of years 
they find that because of drought, invasion of weeds, cut worms, grasshoppers, 
low purchasing power and the many unseen menaces over which they have no 
control, has made overhead charges too great, and therefore they find themselves 
unable to pay their taxes or water rates. 

Now, that these earnest and hardworking settlers might be able to retain 
their homes and stay on the land, it is necessary that they diversify their crops 
to insure higher yields and this ean only be done by suitable rotation of crops, 
part of which must be a hoed crop, together with a better and more substan- be 
tial price. There is 200,000 acres of irrigated land in the Lethbridge district. — 
It is a physical impossibility for the irrigation farm to compete with the non- 
irrigated, in the raising of wheat or coarse grains in that part of the country 
where these crops are successfully raised. Irrigation is a natural source of 
noxious weed distribution and the only way they can be kept under control 
is by sufficient rotation of a hoed crop. The sugar beet crop is the only one 
that can be raised in the west in sufficiently large acres to control the weed 
menace. It is true that such crops as corn, beans, potatoes and some other — 
small crop help in this struggle. The sugar beet produces a cheap, succulent 
food for live stock. On the grain growing areas, farmers spend the winter 
months in practically idleness having few if any live stock on the farm. This 
is not practical on the irrigated farm. It is positively essential that live stock 
be a part of the enterprise. The sugar beet tops furnish the best of feed for both 
dairy and beef cattle; they have an estimated value of $700 per acre as a cash — 
return, while barny ard manure has an estimated value of $2 per ton. When the | 
sugar beet industry is properly stabilized, there will be other processing mille 
built in different parts of the country where the by-products of the factories — 
will be available for live stock, such as beet pulp and beet syrup. Then the 
dairy beef and sheep industries can be made to prosper. The irrigation farmer 
will be able to maintain his family, educate his children, which is his bounden 
duty and the heritage they are entitled to as Canadian citizens. 

He will be able to meet his necessary expenses and, in short, stay on the 
land. But this will never be accomplished until such time as the Federal Gov- 
ernment throws sufficient protection around these enterprises in the west to 
insure an equitable price for the energy put forth. The fact that Canada’s 
butter imports for 1931 was 2,821,317 pounds and their cheese imports were 
1,446,147 pounds, shows a wonderful opportunity to convert the cheap feed 
produced on these farms into products required at home in Canada for Canadian 
people retaining the money at home for our own needs, which at the present 
time is going out to support others. We have one sugar factory i in the province 
located at the town of Raymond, in the geographic district of Lethbridge and 
in the extreme south, that has a cutting capacity of 100,000 tons of sugar Be me: 


per season. 
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Sugar Beer Crop ror 1931 


1. Seven hundred growers had 12 ,000 acres of beets; acreage was cut 20 per 
nt from 1930, from 14,000 to 12,000 because the factory could not handle them. 
2. They produced approximately 105,000 tons of beets. 

38. They received $630,000 in total payment, 
_ 4, They employed 1,500 beet workers. 
5. They paid the beet workers approximately $250,000. 
6. They extracted about 31,000,000 pounds of sugar. 
The average sugar content of the Alberta beet fon 1931 was 18-34 per cent, 
e highest in America. The average for the United States was 17 per cent and 
the average for England was 15 per cent. 
The beet workers make fair wages, sufficient to maintain their families ‘from 
ar to year. Hungarian and Salovaks are the principal beet workers on the 
irger farms but much of the hand labour is done by the grower himself and his 
family. No beet worker unless overtaken by misfortune need to call upon the 
_ Government for relief. 
‘ The suger beet industry is one of the most substantial enterprises that 
can be adopted by the Government of Canada to provide for a portion of the 
unemployed and perhaps on no other commodity can the Government obtain a 
venue by the tariff that would be so evenly distributed over the population 
the Dominion than on that of sugar because everybody uses it. As far as 
~ employment is concerned, the sugar beet crop provides over other crops produced 
on Western farms. On a wheat farm one man can handle, with the combined 
arvester and modern machinery of to-day, large areas of land which is stifling 
the labour situation but the beet crop furnishes an army of hand workers. 
_ To illustrate, two brothers, Brandley, by name, living in Raymond, Alberta, 
e has a 500 acre irrigated farm; where he employs three men the year around 
twelve men during the summer months; his brother has a 1,000 acre farm 
which he does all the work himself except to have his son drive a truck and 
one other man during the harvesting period of from four to six weeks. 
_ The beet sugar has a wonderful market right at its very door as Premier 
We eB. Bennett said to a delegation i in Calgary last year. The beet sugar industry 
of Alberta should supply the prairie provinces from the lakes to the mountains. 
e population of the three prairie provinces is 2,353,429 at 97 lbs. of sugar per 
capita, they require 228,282,613 lbs. 
We believe that a zone should be established by the Federal Government 
in the prairies whereby 75% or 171,211,853 lbs. of the home product should be 
- used allowing 25% of foreign sugar or such amounts as cannot be furnished 
the local industry. According to chemical analyses taken by an official 
emist in Calgary in March 9, 1927, shows direct polarization on two samples 
one of cane and one of beet sugars cane showed 99.4%, Alberta 99.8% which 
hows no marked difference as to quality, some little difference in favor of 
Alberta sugar, however, it furnishes every requirement of the housewife. 

Gentlemen, in the interest of agriculture, that the families on these projects 
might be maintained, children educated that they may enjoy the heritage they 
e entitled to either by birth or adoption as Canadian citizens, that these 
larms may prove an asset to this country and that the present occupants may 
ain their homes, we humbly submit these facts. 


_ The CuHatrman: Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


_ Mr. Youne: You said there were one million two hundred thousand acres — 
irrigated land in southern Alberta? 


~The Witness: I said irrigable land. 


Mr. Youne: Is it your idea that all this land should be irrigated and put 
nder beet cultivation? 


The Witness: Not exactly. 


Mr. Youne: You said there were two hundred thousand acres in the Leth 
bridge district which is under irrigation? 


The Wirness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youne: What quantity of beets would that land yield in a year i 
it was put in beets? 

The Wirness: What would they yield? 

Mr. Youne: Yes. 


The Witness: Well, we are producing between eight and a fraction. tons 
per acre at the present time. 


Mr. Youne: Approximately a little less than two million tons of beets: 
and what sugar would that yield? If you producted, say, one and three-quar 
million tons of beets what sugar would you expect to get from that? 

The Witness: I suppose someone can answer that better who is in the sugar 
business. 


Mr. Rocers: It would take two hundred and fifty pounds of sugar per ton 
of beets. 


Mr. SprouLE: You say 184 per cent sugar. 

Mr. Rocers: That was an exceptional year. I am speaking on the average. 
The average is 250. ; 

The CuarrMan: I think we should let the witness give his own answers. . 

Mr. Stmpson: You would not have all that 220,000 acres growing beets 
every year, would you; you would have to have a rotation of crops? ‘ 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Simpson: You would not have a quarter of that, would you? 3 
The Witness: I spoke of the rotation of crops. We consider that if we 

have one-quarter of our land under iyo each year that would allow for a 
proper rotation. 

Mr. Tumnon: I think one-quarter is about right. 

The Wirness: That is what I estimated. 

Mr. Tummon: You would have fifty thousand acres under beets? 

The Witnsss: Yes. 

Mr. Tummon: Which would yield five hundred thousand tons of beets 
which would make something less than one hundred thousand tons of sugar— 
seventy-five thousand tons of sugar? 

The Wirness: In that neighbourhood, yes. 

Mr. Tummon: You said also that irrigation is very bad for certain wee 
is that correct? 

The Witness: Yes. “a 

Mr. Tummon: And you said also that irrigated lands could not hope to ‘ 
compete with unirrigated lands in the growing of grain, is that correct? 


The Wirness: In parts of the country where grain is successfully grown 
In our part of the country it is semi arid. We raise wheat there and coarse 
erain, but not that we can depend upon them from year to year. 


Mr. Tumnon: If you could get a grain crop ever year, it would be a profit- 
able crop? 
The Witness: Well, if you could get them on dry land it would, but not 
on the irrigated land, even though you got a good yield. 
Mr. TumMmon: a other words, it does not pay . grow grain on this 
irrigated land? i 
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Mr. TuMMon: And the only hope you have Be riot it a success is by the 
growing of sugar beets? 


The Witness: Yes. ; 


Mr. Tummon: And even then you could only grow sugar beets on one- 
rter of your land at a time? 


The Witness: Yes. 
The CHamrMAN: What do you grow yourself? 


The Witness: A rotation of grain, alfalfa, sweet clover, beets, potatoes, 
corn and other similar crops trying to bring about a four year ‘rotation. 


_ The CuHatrman: Your idea is that the growing of beets is what makes the 
tation system possible? 


The Witness: Yes. 

_ Mr. Tumnown: And the other things you grow would be possible in buttress- 
ing up the beets? | 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Sproute: What does it cost to irrigate the land? 

~The Wirness: Irrigation charges are $2.50 per acre. 

Mr. Porrrous: Per annum? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Porteous: Is that cost all borne by the farmer? 

_ The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. (CARMICHAEL: Could the witness give us the average cost per acre of 
ducing sugar beets and also the average revenue per acre on what he grows? 


The Witness: On different crops? I can read you the statement I have 
e, gentlemen, if you care to hear it. I thought, perhaps, I would have to give 
, good account of myself, and in order that I might know what I was talking 
out I have struck off an estimate of my own farm, I know more about my 
farm than I know about anybody else’s, especially this year. I have here 
abour costs in the raising of beets $20 per acre, seed $2.36, machinery $2.75, 
gation $2.50, rent taxes account $2.75. That is an expenditure of $30.36 per 
e. The returns from this crop are $1,639.44 on 54 acres. 


_ Mr. Porteous: What is the return per acre? 


_ The Wrrness: Well, labour for one year $20. The returns from that would 
$1,080. That is the gross return. 


The CuarrMan: On 54 acres? 

_ The Witness: Yes. 

_ Mr. SProvuze: Did you sow with fertilizer on that? 

The Wirness: We have only sowed fertilizer the last year. 

Mr. Sprouts: Just the last year? 

The Wirness: Yes. Commercial fertilizer you have reference to? 

_ Mr. Sprouts: Yes. Does it make much difference in your crops? 

_ The Wirness: Yes. It pays us for using it. 

The Cuamman: Mr. MecMullin, in your estimate of labour cost sdid you 
de your own labour or just the amount you paid out? 

The Witness: Our cash contract price for labour this year was $20. 
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The Cuarrman: That does not sae your own as and preparati 
of the soil—the hilling of the beets? 


The Witness: No sir. 
Mr. Gosriu: What is that labour? 


The Wirness: That is the beet worker. That is the contract cash pri 
for labour. 


The CuarrMan: Do you make that contract with the iste and do 
they furnish the labour? ; 


The Witness: No, with the individual. 
Mr. Younc: What does he do for that? 
The Wirness: He thins, hoes and weeds. 
Mr. Youne: Who does the seeding? 

The Wirness: The farmer. 

Mr. Youne: That is not included in the $20? 
The Witness: Oh, no. 

Mr. Youne: Who ploughs them out? 

The Wirness: The farmer. 

Mr. Youne: That is not included in the $20. 
Mr. Tummon: Who loads them? 

The Witness: The farmer. 


Mr. Tummon: That $20 is simply confined to the man whe handles the 
beets after they come out of the ground? 


The Witness: It is the hand work. 

Mr. Bertranp: That includes the topping? 

The Wirness: Yes. That includes the four operations—the thinning, the 
hoeing twice with the hoe, the weeding and then the topping. 

Mr. Berrranp: Could the witness tell us how much these Hungarians an 
Slovaks are earning each day they are working? 


The Witness: Each day? I do not know. It depends upon speed of the 
workman just as much as anything else. Some will thin an acre a day and some ~ 
will thin half that. 


Mr. Brerrranp: Do the women work? 


The Wrrness: Yes. I have on my farm three men and one woman. On 
woman is married. 


Mr. Youne: You pay a man $20 an acre. How many acres will a man — 
handle in a season—one individual? ae 

The Witness: From ten to eleven. 

Mr. Youne: About $255 a year? 

The Witness: Yes. 4 

Mr. Youne: How many days will he work? 

The Wrrness: That is hard to say offhand. Approximately, he woul 
work about two months. 

Mr. Youne: Fifty days? « 

The Wirness: Two months and a half. 

Mr. Youne: Sixty-five days? ) 

The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Gersuaw: Mr. MeMullin, you have had a good deal of experience, an 
I wonder if you would tell us a little more about the statement you made tha 
the beet grower did not require any assistance from a government? 


{ 
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Mr. 2p Now, could we get your opinion of the situation of the beet 
v For instance, how close to a factory does he have to live in order to be 
to market his beets? 


@ The Wrrvess: The beet grower himself? 
Mr. GrersHAw: Yes. 


_ The Wirness: Well, we are about 60 miles. That covers the extreme dis- 

e that they are shipping beets from now. It is between 55 and 60 miles. 

oa Mr. Sproutp: How far are you from your railroad siding where you load 
our beets? 

The Witness: One mile and a half. 


_ Mr. Sprovte: How far would you say a farmer could be from a siding to 
ad beets profitably? 


The Wirness: That depends. I know one man at Raymond, Mr. Baker, 
. vho hauls his beets eight miles by truck, and he considers that he is just as well 
: off as a man with a team living within two miles of the siding. 


Mr. Gersuaw: What did you get per ton for your beets last year? 
The Wirness: Five and a half—initial payment. 

Mr. GersHaw: Plus a bonus for the sugar content? 

The Wirness: Whether we get anything in addition or not. 


Mr. Gersuaw: Do you figure that you can pay all the costs including 
nterest on your investment and your own work and other out-of-pocket costs 
five and a half? 


The Witness: No, sir. 

Mr. Carmicuaet: Is that five and a half a guaranteed price? 

_ The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. CarmicHakL: And your average production is from eight to ten tons 


“The Witness: Yes, the average from the district. 

Mr. CarmicHarL: Your revenue per acre should be higher. I figure, from 

own figures it would be thirty and some cents per acre. With an average 

uction of from eight to ten tons and a guaranteed price of five and a half 

ton, you should exceed $50 per acre revenue. 

_ The Wrrness: I did not read the footings. Labour at $20 per acre—this is a 

re plot—costs $1,080, seeding $2.26, amounting to $127.44; machinery $2.75, 

ounting to $148.50; irrigation $2.50, amounting to $135; rents, taxes and so 

orth $2.75, amounting to $148. 50; making a total of $30.36 per acre or $1,639.44. 

r the plot. The yield of ten tons at $55 would be $55 an acre—$2,970. The 

osts are $30.36, and that would amount to $24.65. 

The Cuarrman: How much is that net? 

_ The Wrrness: Leaving $1,330.56. Now, that is direct charges. Indirect 
rges: Horse expense, $6.82. 

_ The Cuamman: Per acre? 

The Wrrness: Per acre. $368.28. Owner’s labour $12.31, amounting to $664.71, 

‘ing a total of $5.51 per acre or $297.54. 

Mr. Porteous: Is that profit? 

The Wirness: Gain. . 

Mr. Youne: In addition to that, Mr. McMullin, you spoke of a $7 cash 

ue of your pulp. Will you include that? 
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The Wrrness: I might as well say that we have not enjoyed any privile 
of by-products yet. We are too far away. Now, I have other crops here 
you care to hear about them: Barley 40 bushels at a cost of twenty-five ce 
per acre, $10.17, loss $2.17; alfalfa, two, and a half ton, cost per bushel $3.7 
cost per acre $9. 30, gain $10.70; potatoes, three and one-half acres, a yield of | 
six tons costing $5. '83, cost per acre $35, and produced at a loss of $8; su 
mer-fallow showed a loss of $7.50; sweet clover, as a reclamation on cleaning © 
up the land and summerfallow, gS. 50; irrigation one hundred and four acres, a 
cost per acre $2.50, amounting to $260; labour, taxes, land expense, cost per 
acre $2.75, amounting to $286. Cost. of living not produced on the farm and — 
machinery repairs amounting to $450 show a loss of $1,317.74. If you take the 
gains from that of $1,300.52 you have a net loss of $17. 22. 


Mr. Stewart: For what size farm is that? 

The Wirnesss That is a farm of 158 acres. 

Mr. Porrrous: According to your statement beet producing would be 
profitable as any other product except alfalfa? 

The Witness: . Yes. 

Mr. GrersHaw: You said you could not make any money selling at around” : 
$5.50. At what price do you think you could afford to grow sugar beets—what 
price per ton? 


The Wirness: In our organization this year we chose a committee of three : 
to figure out the actual cost of raising beets and they brought in a state- 
ment of $5.80 as the actual cost for producing the beets. 2 


The CHatrMAN: That includes all kinds of labour? 
The Wirness: Yes. 4 
Mr. BoucHarp: Does that include the loss in your other crops in the rota- 
tion, or only the beets? 

The Wirness: No, sir; each rotation is given apart. 
Mr. Boucuarp: By itself? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: You said that after growing beets you get a much bet 


crop of other things. Do you give the beets any credit for that in your stat 
ment? 
The Wirness: It is not so that you always have a better crop.’ [Lan 
that produces beets for two years does not produce a very heavy crop. 
Mr. Youna: Two consecutive years? 
The Witness: Yes, two consecutive years, the land does not produce a very” 
heavy crop. 
Mr. Youne: For what reason? ae 
The Wrrness: I do not know. I suppose the nitrogen is taken out of tbe 
soil. It is depleted to that extent. That is our experience. 
Mr. Simpson: How does your second year crop compare with your fr 
year? 
The Wirness: ‘There is generally a dropping off, unless you manure t 
land for the second crop, of a couple of tons. 
The Cuatrmanw: Now, gentlemen, I do not want to stop your discussio: O 
at all, but almost half of our time has gone and we have two more witnesses. 


Mr. GrrsHaw: ‘You spoke of the conditions of the farmers in the Leth 
bridge district. Are you acquainted with the conditions in the C.P.R. irr 
tion project at Bassano and Brooks? 
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: No sir. 

Are you Eicuainted with the situation at Vauxhall? 
~The Witness: No, I am not. . 

Mr. GrrsHaw: Vien do not know how the farmers there are getting along? 


The Wirness: They are not raising beets, and I know that they have 
been trying to keep their heads above water by raising alfalfa seed, but of late 
rears they have not found a market for that. It leaves them in bad shape. 


Mr. Young: You said you were too far from a factory to get any benefit 
rom this $7 value as to fertilizer? 


The Witness: No, that $7 value is from the beet pulp—beet tops. 

Mr. Youne: You get no benefit from that? 

_ The Witness: Oh, yes, we have all of that. That is valued at $7 an acre 
mn our farm as feed. 

Mr. Youne: You credit that to the beets? 

The Witnsss: Yes, sir. 


_ Mr. Boys: If you were close enough to factories to use the beet pulp, would 
you not profit from that? 


The Witness: The value that you actually derive I am not- prepared to 
ay, but at the present time it costs sixty cents a ton. 
' Mr. Loucks: Can you preserve it? 
The Witness: Yes. We are in the experimental stage as far as that is con- 
erned. I am feeding steers this year and I stacked my tops for the first time and 
id it with the beet pulp and also the straw, but I found that they burned pretty 
badly in places. I investigated this matter during the winter and I found that 
others put them together in a stack by themselves, tramped them well and they 
preserved perfectly. 
- The Cuarrman: What kind ‘of silage do they make? 

The Witness: The best. 


Mr. Youne: You said something about establishing a zone. Will you 
large on that? 


The Witness: Well, ae idea is to provide for more sugar factories. We 
ow that our people are clamouring for an opportunity to raise beets. They 
e raising grain at a loss. Their lands are becoming so foul and dirty that 
they are becoming discouraged trying to produce and make a living. The point 
is that we need more factories so that the by-products can be available for the 
rmers in the vicinities of the factories, and throughout the country if possible 
order that the livestock industry may be made a paying proposition, which it - 
ght be if the by-products were available. In Raymond where they are close 
a factory they are feeding thousands of cattle and sheep each year. That is 
true of sheep anyway and hundreds of cattle. In Raymond there is a regular 
feeding yard. They are getting the advantage of the beet pulp and the beet 
reserves. As far as the zone is concerned, Mr. Bennett told us that ne thought 
at from an agricultural standpoint it would be a fine thing for the prairies 
furnish their own sugar that the settlers on the prairies might be able to make 
_ a profitable living by the growing of sugar beets together with other crops. As 
Bi ae as foreign sugar comes in, of course, our prices are cut down below pane 
prices. \ 


- Mr. Youne: In establishing this zone for the Prairie Provinces, would you 
1a e all of them getting their supplies from Alberta facilities; would you push 
out sugar from Eastern Canada? 


- The Witness: There is no Hastern Canada comes that far. 
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Mr. Youne: It comes to Winnipeg. In fact, I have bought it in Sas- 
katchewan. The last bag of sugar I bought came from Halifax. 

Mr. STEWART: You say you want, expansion there. Are the members 
the beet. growers’ association prepared to give more acreage to the growing 
beets if they get an opportunity? If they were given the opportunity, wh 
acreage could you put in beets this year, and what acreage next year? 

The Witness: We could furnish sufficient acres this year for another factory 
next year we could produce more than that. If the people of that southern 
district knew in time to prepare their land during this year they could produc ‘ 
beets for another factory next year very easily. oe 

Mr. Stewart: How far apart should these factories be? Fs 

The Witness: Well, we are paying freight on these beets seeording | to 
mileage and it comes pretty expensive where it is a very long haul. 

Mr. Srewart: What would you consider an economic haul? 

The Witness: Mr. Rogers could answer that question. I would say = 
ten to twenty-five miles—ten to fifteen miles—the closer the better. 

Mr. Youne: You think you should have a factory every twenty or twenty 
five miles or every fifty miles? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Youna: Is that your idea—every fifty miles? 

The Witness: I would not say as to that. The idea is to have sufficient 
factories to take care of the irrigated districts wherever they are. They ar 
not dense. The irrigated areas do not cover all the country. There is an irri- 
gated project there and another one here. a 

Mr. Youne: Your idea is that we should encourage the beet industry in teed 
irrigated districts? 

The Witness: That is the idea. 

Mr. Loucks: How many tons would the average farmer produce? 

The Witness: Those I referred to produced about, one hundred thousand. 

Mr. Youne: You said that the most equitable way of raising the revenu 
would be by placing a tariff on sugar, and then you say that we should get ow 
sugar from your fields. Now, will you tell me how we are going to raise revenu 

on sugar if we get the sugar from the Alberta fields? 

The Witness: That is a question, I presume. 

Mr. Boys: The idea was to raise the protection for your industry? 

The WiTNEss: Yes. 

Mr. Brown: You take the position, when it is a question of protecting 
Canadian industry, that we can put the question of revenue aside. 

Mr. Porteous: That is a by-product. 

Mr. Simpson: Might I ask what the tariff per ton was for the sugar Heil 
in 1929 and 1930? 

The Witness: For 1930 it was $7; for 1929 it was $7, I guess, or baie that. 

Mr. Simpson: That means that the prices for the 1931 crop were $1.50 les 
than for the two previous years? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Gersuaw: You spoke of another factory. Would the farmers whe ar 
growing sugar beets be interested in financing a factory? 

The Wirness: Well, the farmers would be interested no doubt, hide i 
are helpless as far as that; is concerned. They have expressed a willingness, how 
ever, to subscribe for that purpose if some one will furnish the means and tak 


from their crops each year fifty cents or some such amount to apply on thei 
ee nen They would be willing to do that. 
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the ears Will you tell the committee, Mr. Rogers, your position in 
your company? 

_ The Wirness: I am president of the British Columbia Sugar Refining Com- 
pany of Vancouver and also of the Canadian Sugar Factories Limited of Alberta. 
e acquired the latter company last spring. I would like to read this statement 
v] ich sets forth our attitude with respect to the question of expansion. 


‘ STATEMENT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA SUGAR REFINING CO. LTD., 
WITH REGARD TO THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA, 
THE EXPANSION THEREOF, AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
ale INDUSTRY. 

March 15, 1982. 


; Before dealing with the question of expansion, we would like to outline 
briefly the events which led up to our acquisition of the beet factory at Raymond, 
Alberta, because we feel that there is a general misunderstanding as to the 
tives which prompted us to purchase it. 
In the year 1925, the plant was brought to Raymond by the Utah-Idaho 
gar Co., and for the first four years of operation heavy losses were sustained 
ach year. These losses were due in part to climatic conditions, but chiefly, to the 
fact that it was impossible to obtain a sufficient tonnage of beets to enable the 
‘actory to operate economically. The following figures illustrate the tremendous 
difference beween the quantity of beets available, and the quantity which the 
etory could have handled during that period. 
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In other words the factory was operating at only one-third capacity, and 
condition, together with the fact that sugar prices fell continuously 
roughout the period, caused the heavy losses referred to above. 
In the year 1929, however, the factory obtained sufficient raw material to 
erate at about 60 per cent capacity, and for the last two years it has been 
able to operate at maximum capacity, the figures being as follows: 
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This change in the situation, oh scuiots about largely by the fall in the price 
of wheat, should have resulted in ‘ereat benefit to the company, but unfortunately 
o causes militated against any benefit being felt. One was the drop in the 
ice of sugar to record low levels, and the other, the unfavourable climatic 
ditions which prevailed during the 1930 harvesting period. 

_ As a result of the steadily falling price of sugar, the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 
not only lost money in Canada, but also and to a much greater extent in the 
United States where it operates a considerable number of factories. In order to 
improve its financial condition, which had become precarious to say the least, 
it offered the Raymond factory to us. 

_ In considering this offer, we could see reasons both for and against accept- 
¢ it. On the one hand the price of sugar was such that there was little 
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incentive to invest money in the Beet Industry, and moreover, the past histo 
of the factory disclosed anything but favourable results. On the other han 
we felt sure that the price of sugar must sooner or later return to normal, and 
with an adequate supply of beets practically assured for some years to come, — 
we considered the chance of ultimate success quite promising. : 
The principal reason however which finally decided us in favour of purchas- 
ing the Plant, was a desire on our part to familiarize ourselves with the bee 
sugar industry, so that, in the event of any major development, we would b 
in a position to participate in it, rather than stand aside, as straight can 
Refiners, and watch our markets disappearing. We wish to stress this point 
because the assertion has repeatedly been made that we purchased the Raymon 
Factory in order to put it out of business. If anyone here present still holds — 
that view, we would like to point out that at the present time we are working ~ 
on improvements to the factory, which will cost, when completed, approximately — 
$250,000. Surely it must be evident that we would not commit ourselves to an © 
expenditure of such magnitude in times like these, if it were our ultimate inten- 
tion to close the Plant. : 
Our reason for making these improvements this year is as follows: When 
we took over the factory we found it in very poor mechanical condition, due — 
to the fact that the previous owners had no funds available for other than the 
most urgent repairs, expenditures on ordinary maintenance having been withheld — 
pending a return to better times. Shortly after the factory had passed into our 
hands, we made some minor improvements—plugging leaks, ete., but as we were — 
not fully conversant with the process of beet sugar manufacture at that time 
we decided to delay action on any major changes until we had had the benefi 
of at least one season’s operating experience. Consequently we commenced our 
first campaign with a factory which was in no condition to operate efficiently. __ 
In spite of this, the results of last season’s operations were most satisfactory, — 
due to the almost ideal weather conditions which prevailed all through the harvest. — 
Late in September a light frost occurred, which checked the growth of the plants 
and this was followed by warm sunny days and cool nights which caused the suga: 
content to increase at a rate hitherto not experienced in this district, and very 
rarely seen anywhere on this continent, except in California. & 
The greatest risk which the Alberta factory has to face is from heavy 
frost early in the fall, which freezes the beets and renders them unfit for sugar — 
making. Last campaign the loss from that cause was so small as to be con- — 
sidered negligible, and so, with all these favourable conditions, the factory — 
experienced the first really successful run since it commenced operations in 
1925. We should mention here that the 1929 campaign was also satisfactory 
except for the fact that the factory only operated at.60% capacity that year. 
Needless to say we were more than gratified with our first year’s experience, — 
but’ at the same time we fully realized that our success was due entirely to 
unusually favourable weather conditions, which we could hardly expect to be — 
repeated for some time to come. We therefore decided to prepare for a siege — 
against the prevailling low sugar prices, and the less favourable weather condi- 
tions which must be expected from time to time, and, with that end in view 
we mapped out a program of improvements which, when completed, will give 
us a factory at least as efficient as any on this continent. This will mean tha 
the cost of converting beets into sugar will be cut absolutely to the bone, so that, 
if future operations are not successful, it will be due only to some cause quite 
beyond our control. a 
Coming now to the question of expansion, it has been stated in the House 
that we are not at all anxious to expand. That statement is true only in this 
sense: That under present conditions we are not anxious to do so, because w: 
believe that on the average—that is, taking the good seasons with the bad. 
there is no profit to be made in beet sugar making as long as sugar prices remai 
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oint where there appears ‘i be a reasonable chance of area a profit, 
1 be quite prepared to take a hand in the expansion, that being the very 
ison why we went into the business in the first place. 

We wish to point out however, that, whatever form it takes, the assistance 
‘orded to the Industry must. be quite substantial if immediate expansion is 
red, because the price of sugar in Canada to-day is lower than it has ever 
before. 

We understand that with a view to gauging the amount of assistance 
ary, an attempt will be made to compare the cost of beet and cane sugar 
anufacture. In our opinion such information would be of little value, because 
e selling price of sugar to-day bears no relation whatever to the cost of pro- 
ction. It may be stated without fear of contradiction that Cuban sugar for 
ance, is selling for anything from a third to a fifth of what it cost to pro- 
ce, and there is no immediate prospect of any substantial increase in price. 
le from this, the cost of production of a commodity which is made under so 
any different conditions, is quite impossible to determine, since it varies 
eatly from one country to another, and from one producer to another in the 
me country. There are so many variables, such as climatic conditions, wage 
Les, taxes, etc., which go to make up the total cost, that no set figure can be 
plished. 
As for the cost of refining raw sugar, here again ler is a considerable 
ation, though not as great as in the case of original production, because the 
eather does not enter into it. This variation is due to the quantity and value 
“sugar lost in the refining process, changes in the cost of packages, fuel, and 
supplies, fluctuations in the cost of labour, taxes and so forth. 
We might mention here that some years ago, an attempt was made by the. 
d States Tariff Board to compare the cost of domestic beet sugar produc- 
with the cost of producing cane sugar in Cuba. As far as we can remember, 
went to Cuba first, and for several months gathered evidence of the 
costs at a representative number of plantations. They then returned 
United States to investigate the Beet Industry, and found incidentally 
ts costs varied all the way from 53 to 10 cents per pound between fac- 
In the meantime, the price of sugar had fallen rapidly, so that the | 
an cane grower received less for his cane, and the factory worker less for 
work—in other words, the cost in Cuba had fallen, so that in the end, all 
‘evidence which had been gathered at such trouble and expense proved quite 
less." 
_As to our own costs, we would prefer not to give these, as such information 
ould. prove of considerable value to our competitors. In any case, past costs, 
ing as they do, are of no value in gauging future results for ‘the reasons 
have already mentioned. 
f costs are of no value, the aeestien arises how to determine the extent of 
ssistance required by the Beet Industry. The only suggestion we can offer 
1e method adopted by practically every other country, that is the process of 
d error, coupled with a study of what other countries have done in the 
of assistance, and the results achieved in those countries. 
We ourselves, at such short notice, have no definite proposal to offer, but 
ill be only too glad to make a study of any proposals which may be put 
vard, and to give our opinion of their relative value, and the likelihood of 
chieving the desired result. 
the suggestions already offered, we would like at this time to give our 
ae on one, namely, the proposal that the Government put up all or part 
e necessary capital for the construction of new factories. We are abso- 
¥ apposed to this ‘Suggestion, because we feel satisfied that it would not 
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only result in loss to the taxpayer, but also would seriously injure the indust y 
which it was designed to help. If such a scheme were adopted, the opportunity 
would be grasped by promoters, who, with probably no knowledge of the b 
industry, and without financial risk to themselves, would erect factories in ‘ 
criminately throughout the country, without regard for the number or type of 
growers available, or for the problem of disposing of the finished product. Be 
the Government contributed only a portion of the cost, the interest of these 
promoters would probably be more in selling stock than in producing sugai 
and the final result would be losses to all concerned, including the growe 
themselves. : ; i a 

We have mentioned for the first time the problem of disposing of the finished — 
product, and would like to state here that it is a very real problem, even with — 
only one factory producing. In spite of all the efforts of our predecessors an 
ourselves to dispel the prejudice against beet sugar, we still find it firmly roote 
in the public mind. At the present time we are doing our best to sell our beet a 
sugar output in the territory adjacent to the factory, because in so doing we 
receive a higher net return, due to the lower freight charges which we would pay. 
If such a policy could be carried out, it would not only benefit the factory, but 
would also benefit the growers to an equal extent, because the price paid for 
beets, under our sliding scale contract, is based on the net return which we receive” 
for the sugar. Unfortunately our efforts have met with only slight success. In 
the city of Calgary for instance which is a favourable point for distribution from 
Raymond, the sale of beet sugar is only half the sale of cane, and the same 
condition prevails at other points. As a result, we are obliged to market our 
Alberta product at points as far east as Yorkton and Weyburn, and as far North | 
as Edmonton, and the average net return is greatly reduced on that account. 
Incidently we might mention that if two factories were operating, the problem 
of marketing would be much more serious, since they would have to divide 
between them the scanty local market, and then go much further afield to dispo a 
of the balance of their production. a 

In view of this situation, we are very much in favour of a proposal made in 
the House that the Government should conduct an advertising campaign to 
stimulate the use of beet sugar. If we were to embark upon such a campaign it is - 
doubtful whether any benefit would ensue, because the public would realize that 
we were interested financially, and would not on that account accept any state- 
ments we might make at their face value. But if the campaign were undertaken 
by some Government body with no financial interest in the matter, it is probable 
that the existing prejudice against beet sugar, a prejudice without any foundation 
whatsoever, would be very largely overcome. * 

While this is perhaps not a proper place to discuss freight rates, we would 
like to state, in closing, that if Canadian rates on beets could be reduced to t 
level prevailing in the United States, that in itself would be of great assistance 
the industry and particularly to the grower. At the present time, rates in Alberta 
are approximately double the rates for corresponding distances in the neighbour- 
ing beet territory in Utah and Idaho. One of the largest items of cost to the 
Industry in Alberta is the freight paid on the raw material.” | a 

The CHatrMANn: Have you with you a copy of the contract for last year an 
this year with the growers? * 

The Witness: I have not got this year’s yet. I do not know if it has been 
printed. I have last year’s. pi 

The Cuarrman: The other day we had the Dominion Sugar Refiners here 
and they filed with us a copy of their contract. a 


The Wirness: I could send it to you. I do not believe it has been sent o ee 


The CyarrMan: There are certain questions that enter into that such as 
sugar content. 
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The Wirnzss: It is exactly the same as last year. 

The Cuarrman: Are your methods for determining the price to the grower 
e same as those used by the Dominion Sugar Company? 

- The Wrrness: It is the same principle. I do not know whether they work 
ut exactly to a cent.. It may be a little higher or a little lower. 


The Cuarrman: I think you had better send us a copy. 


_ The Wirness: I can give you last year’s now, and this year it will be 
sxxactly the same except that the minimum is reduced to $5. 


_ Mr. Porrseous: Did.you say that you are the president of the B.C. Sugar 
Refineries and also the Alberta Sugar Factories? 


The WItTNEss: Yes. 


__ Mr. Porteous: What is the relation between thse two companies; does the 
B.C. Sugar Refinery handle any beet product at all? 


The Witness: We own the Canadian Sugar Factories outright, although they 
‘are under a separate corporation. We bought the stock of the Canadian Sugar 
Be actaries from the Utah and Idaho Sugar Company. 


Mr. Porteous: Where is that factory? 

_ The Witness: Raymond, Alberta. 

The CHairMan: You do not manufacture any cane sugar at Raymond? 
Witness: No, none at all. 

Mr. Porrrous: Is there a factory at Vancouver? 

The Witness: Not a beet factory, a cane refinery. 

Mr. Porreovus: You do not do anything but refine sugar at Vancouver? 


The Witness: The beet process is a combination of both. It converts the 
beet right into refined sugar. The beet is done in that process; the cane sugar 
ess is in two stages—producing the raw sige in the tropics and convert- 
it into refined sugar. 


__ Mr. Porrzous: You do not handle any beets in the Vancouver plant? 
The Wirness: None at all. 


Mr. Brown: There was a question. You mentioned that the increase in 
the amount of raw sugar produced and handled at Raymond was brought 
about largely because of the low price of wheat. Now, what would likely 
e the effect of the production of beets if wheat should go back to a normal 
‘ice? 
_ The Witness: I think we would have greater difficulty in getting acreage, 
put, on the other hand, I believe now that the farmers have got accustomed 
the beet crop they realize the value from the point of view of rotation, and 
hey would be loathe to give it up entirely; but I think there would be iso- 
ated cases. In the total if might affect our capacity if wheat had a sub- 
ntial increase in values. Mind you, I am not an agricultural man at all; 
at is just my own opinion from what I have heard. 


The CuHatrman:- I would like to ask you another question. You said 
tl at you did not Sait to enter into any discussion as to the relative prices of 
the production of cane and beet sugar—that is, to give an absolute figure— 
it could you give us an idea from the limited experience which you say you 
ave in the manufacture of beet sugar as to which you manufacture the more 
cheaply? 

The Witness: Oh, there is no question, the cane is the cheaper. of course, 
beet sugar is protected. The beet sugar has protection as opposed to the 
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The Wrrness: Well, the difference in a tariff. There is a tariff on E V 
sugar coming into Canada of $1.30 a hundred pounds. On top of that the R 
mond factory had an advantage of around fifty cents. It cost us from fifty 
sixty cents to put sugar into—to compete with Raymond sugar. 

The Cuairman: Even at that you would prefer to manufacture all can 
sugar, would you? : 

The Witness: No. I have no preference at all. I would not think o 
building a factory under present conditions unless something was done to assis 
it. It is absolutely out of the question; the price of sugar is lower than it has 
ever been, and this is not the time to build beet factories unless there is som 
very substantial assistance granted to the industry. 

Mr. Tummown: Is it possible to refine the raw sugar, say, in the Raymond _ 4 
factory? 

The Wirness: Well, it would not be commercially feasible, no. ; 

Mr. TumMmMon: What I mean is, that the process that is now used for thal 
aetaing of the beet sugar would be the same process that is used for refining the | 
raw! 

The Wirness: They are absolutely different processes. You would no 
recognize the two factories. There is very little in common between them. <a 

Mr. Youne: What percentage, Mr. Rogers, of the Canadian market for 
sugar is supplied now by Canadian refiners? ; a 

The Witness: Do you mean beet or cane sugar? a 

Mr. Youna: I mean all sugar. What percentage of our sugar do we import “4 
refined and what percentage of it comes from our own refineries? 

The Wirness: I think only about five or six per cent—six per cent i is 
imported. 

Mr. Younce: Is it not a fact that the Canadian refineries supply from 
to 99 per cent of our wants? : 

The Witness: I do not think it is quite as high as that. I think it is 94 — 
per cent. I think you had some figures from the statisticians on that. Was it 
not 7 per cent that came in? I really do not know that figure offhand. A 
~ Mr. Youne: In other words, we could not expand our production of sugar 
very much without depriving some Canadian industry of part of its market an 
the present time? 

The Wrrness: There is no question about that at all. For instance, pale 
Raymond factory has deprived us of capacity; as its capacity goes up our — 
capacity comes down. We are prepared to go ahead and expand if given enough 
assistance. I do not say—I will not pretend that we are eager to go and build 
more factories when we have this capacity in Vancouver, but we are prepared 
to do it.if that is the wish of the people. 

Mr. Youne: Taking the sugar industry of Canada as a whole, there. 
very little possibility of expansion as far as the home is concerned? 

The Wirness: Unless more population comes in. . 

Mr. Youne: Now, you spoke of the capacity of your factory at Raymo ue 
being 100,000; 100,000 in what period of time? 

The Wirness: That is the economic period between 90 and 100 days. — 

Mr. Youne: And you wach that the factory would be economically id 
the rest of the year? 

The Wrrness: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: For what season of the year do you operate your cane sugar 
factory at Vancouver? 

The Witness: Every day in the year. 
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beet sugar factory? 

The Witness: Well, the labour demand has less fluctuation; in fact, it 
s none at all. We have the same staff on summer and winter. 

Mr. Boys: Might I ask a question. You are refining the cane sugar and 
o manufacturing the beet sugar. Now, how does the labour benefit to this 
country compare when you consider the refining of the cane sugar and the 
anufacture of the beet sugar as well as the growing of the sugar beet? 


‘The Wirness: In considering the beet industry you have to consider the 

ericultural side of the question as well as the factory, and if you take that into 
consideration the labour used for beet production is very much greater than for 
cane sugar refining. 


Mr. Boys: About what percentage? 


The Witness: I am afraid I could not answer that offhand. I am not 
miliar with agriculture. 


Mr. Boys: ‘It would be Mean erahie at any rate? 
The Witness: Yes, very considerable, 


Mr. Boys: In regard to the world’s supply of sugar at the present time, 
ve you got statistics showing a lowering of the world’s consumption or require- 
ents at the present time? 

The Witness: I have not got them with me, but I can say offhand that 
here is a surplus stock of sugar in the world to-day of five million tons; that 
s over and above normal stock. 


_ Mr. Carmicuart: We had a previous witness here and his evidence was 
at the world’s supply was eight million tons and the world’s requirements four 

llion tons. Now, if that is a fact, would not bonusing the industry in Canada 
end to aggravate that situation by producing more sugar when there should be 
curtailment rather than greater production? 


The Witness: That is more theoretical than actual. It would be just 
drop in the bucket to compare three hundred thousand bags for a faetory— 
ompare that with a large amount like four million tons. It would hardly 
noted. It is a fact, however, that every little bit helps. 


Mr. Youne: Supposing the government decided to give a bonus to the 
ower of beets and that an unfavourable year came along in which it was dif- 
ult for the refiner to get along, would the fact that the farmer was going to 
t a bonus on his production have any influence on the price you decided to 
ve him for his beets? 

The Wirness: I do not see how a bonus to the farmer can stimulate ex- 
msion in the industry unless the factory gets some share of it, either by giving. 
lower price for beets or understanding beforehand that it will be divided up 
th the grower. The bonus to the grower, as I understand it, is merely to help 
him over the bad time, not to promote more factories. It does not help us at all. 


Mr. BoucHuarp: Do you charge the retailer the same price for beet sugar 
as you do for cane sugar? 


- The Wirness: Wetry to. We do not deal with the retailer, but the whole- 
ler. We sell in Alberta at the same price. We rely on the “ made in Alberta ” 
spirit to buy up all the beet sugar. In Saskatchewan we have been ahliged to 
make a differential between cane and beet sugar on account of this prejudice. 
We are hoping that that will only be temporary. 

Mr. Youne: It would not be commercially sound, would it, to build fac- 
s close enough together so that the farmers would be able to get the benefit 
his ae as a product? . 
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The Wrrness: No. From the standpoint of the factory the factories shou 
be a considerable distance apart because your biggest freight charge is on the 
sugar, not on the beet. If two factories are close together, say, in Alberta, they 
are shipping to Winnipeg side by side. It is obviously better if you had one 
factory in Winnipeg and one in Alberta and shipping half the distance. 

Mr. Brown: What would be the smallest unit that would be commercially — 
practicable in the amount of raw product, the number of tons? ¥ 

The Wirness: [ think one hundred thousand tons. That is the exnerience — 
in the United States—a one hundred thousand ton factory is the smallest unit, 
a one hundred thousand ton factory operating one hundred days. That is the 


smallest unit, but in the United States they have larger units. A large sized 


factory goes to three hundred thousand tons and there are a few very large ones, aq 
as high as five hundred thousand. = 
Mr. Youne: Then you spoke of a system of trial and error. Do I under- — 


stand you to mean that we should start off giving a bonus to the farmer and if _ 


that does not work out right try giving one to the factory, and if that was not a 


sufficient we would increase it until we pleased everybody? se 


The Witness: As far as the bonus to the factory is concerned, I under- 


stand it is merely to help the farmer, just as the wheat bonus does, and I do not 


think that will help build factories at all. When I spoke of trial and error I ~4 
meant a tariff. If you have a cent a pound tariff on and you do not get along — 


you would add to that the following year. It would not be entirely guesswork 
because you can follow what other countries have been doing such as Great — 


Britain, European countries and the United States. 


Mr. Youne: Could you give us the history of the British experience in a 
regard to its recent scheme for bonusing the sugar beet industry? 


The Witness: No, I cannot. I can tell you this: it had its defects. They a 
put such a high bounty on beet sugar that a lot of factories were built in those — 
districts which were not suitable for raising beets, and the bounty was on a ~ 


diminishing scale, and when it fell to its lower level these particular factories _ 
had great difficulties, and I believe they have got to give them more assistance. 


Mr. Younca: Is it true—I have seen the statement—that the British Gov- : 
ernment would have money ahead if they had paid these men good wages and ~ 
destroyed the beets? 


The Witness: I do not know if that is true. As I understand it, the pur- s 


pose of the British Government was to have a supply of sugar in time of war. 


They remembered that they had very little sugar during the submarine blockade ~ 4 


and they decided that they were going to have some kind of sugar regardless of 
what it cost them. Also, I think there was a desire to get the people out of the _ 
cities and onto the land, and the beet industry not only gives direct labour, but 


on account of its improving crops, it stimulates farm work generally. 


Mr. Youne: They did not find it to be an economically sound proposition? 


The Witness: I do not think the subsidy will ever be taken off, if that is 
what you mean. a 


Mr. Sprouts: What did you say the tariff was on the refined sugar in 
Canada? “a 
The Witness: It is $1.89. 
Mr. Sprouse: What is it on the raw sugar? 
The Witness: It is $1.29. 


Mr. Boys: What percentage of beet sugar is sold in Canada? Could you 4 
give us an idea of that? , 
The Cuatrman: Do you mean of the total amount? 
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Mr. Boys: Yes, in comparison with cane sugar? 

The Wirness: I think it is about 10 per cent. 

_ Mr.-Boys: Would you think of the quota system—making it compulsory 
at a certain amount of beet sugar would be sold in Canada? 

The Witness: Well, I cannot understand how you would work it. Would 

be possible to sell the beet sugar concentrated in certain districts under a 

ota system? 

Mr. Boys: A zone system. 

— Mr. Pickeu: From the point of view of the manufacturer, which would be 

more profitable, cane or beet sugar? 

The Witness: Well, neither is profitable to-day. 


_ Mr. Picket: Which does the manufacturer favour the more—to manufac- 
ture cane or beet sugar? 
- The Wirness: They are both losing money so fast to-day that there is 
nothing to choose between them. I have some figures on beet sugar companies 
in the United States. Last year the three largest companies in the United States 
_ which was the year ending March, 1931—the Great Western is the largest and 
E> ‘it lost $489,000, the American Beet Company lost $1,764,000, and another com- 
Se pany lost $595, 000. 
The Cuatrman: Is that taken from their balance sheet. 


The Witness: Yes. That is in their published balance sheet. The Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Company lost about $2,095,000. In the cane sugar industry I have 
not any figures here, but I know that in Cuba all the companies are losing money, 
d a lot of them are in liquidation. 

Mr. Picken: What about Canadian companies—refineries? 


The Witness: The refineries are different. They take the spread between 
e raw and refined. They are not producers; they are distributors and refiners. 
I did not intend to convey the idea that they had been losing money. I thought 
you asked about manufacturers. The refinery does not often lose unless on a 
ry erratic market such as after the war. It takes the spread between the raw 
d the refined. 

The Cuairman: I do not suppose that in view of the fact that you are 
sing money to-day you want to go out of the sugar business? 

The Wirness: I did not say -we were losing money, Mr. Chairman, I was 
speaking of the manufacturers, the raw sugar manufacturers, which we are not; 
but in the case of Raymond we only have this one year’s experience which was 
abnormal on account of weather, and we did not lose money. We made money 
this year. 

The CuHarirMAN: The question before this committee is, whether we can 
stimulate the production of beets in Canada profitably. 

Mr. Brown: With regard to the question of weather, in taking over that 
plant at Raymond did you make any investigation as to what might have been 
expected over a period of years as regards to weather and ats effects upon the 


_ The Wirness: I have the temperature charts going back to 1920. It is 
not very promising when one reads this; but, on the other hand, before we defi- 
nitely purchased it we made some inquiries in the neighbourhood and the 
weather can be very largely overcome by the experience of the growers. The 
perience in 1930 was very unfortunate, but I believe the growers here present 
ll admit that it might have been prevented if the necssary steps had been 
ken to prevent the frost that did occur. 


__ Mr. Brown: What would those steps be in the case of an early frost? 
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The Witness: We have a Mae now of field cee je es case of a 
we shut all our receiving stations down. We do not receive beets into the m 
factory. All those piles of beets are piled high and if we have one patch 
those beets in the middle and it starts to rot it will spread like wildfire throug 
the pile. That is what happened in 1930. Now, if another frost hit us in 
future we would close down our receiving stations and back the beets up 
the farmers’ hands and they would pile them in small piles of such dimensio: 
that the beets would not have a chance to heat up. 


Mr. Brown: Is it not true that in some years the beets would be froz 
before there would be time to cut them? 
The Wrrness: These frozen beets will keep in the silo piles fairly well. | 
Mr. Brown: To what extent is the sugar content destroyed by the fro; 
The Wirness: That depends dn the conditions at the time they are i 
storage. I think they would still be suitable for sugar making if they hay 
been properly piled in the silo pile. 
Mr. Simpson: The first witness gave us the cost of the growing productio 
of the sugar beets and also the profit or loss. You say that you hesitate to gt 
us the equivalent cost in the processing or manufacturing of the sugar. T 
does not give the committee very good grounds to work on. 
The Wrrness: Well, I tried to point out in my brief but I did a 
much advantage to comparing the cost of cane and beet sugar. If I gave yo 
our Raymond cost, going back five vears, it would not mean anything at all 
but each year when you know what happened that year you know that will 
not happen again. Our costs are going to be lower in the future. Those cos oe 
would not be worth anything. If I am asked to give them I can give them. _ 
Mr. Simpson: You do not take thé same chances in your processing or — 
manufacturing of the sugar as the grower does in the production of his bee 
do you? fe 
The Witness: Very much greater chances. In 1930, and before, we tool cx 
over 20,000 beets for which we’ paid $6 plus the $1 freight —$140, 000 worth of 
beets were never sliced at all. They rotted in the ground. The yield was so lo v 
that they were hardly worth processing at all. That is what shoots our costs up. 
Mr. Stewart: That was the first time that had happened in twenty years 
The Witness: In 1925 there was a very early frost. . 
Mr. Stewart: Nothing like that. se BY 
The Witness: I think I gave out figures to you in a letter. If we had & 
1925 and 1926 100,000 tons we would have had considerable loss due to th 
early frost. wee. 
Mr. McMutun: In parts of the district. In our part of the district there 
was no loss; the beets were all harvested before the frost came. The frost cami 
in October. 
The Witness: In 1926 the frost came in Lani ibae and went down to ten ; 
above zero on the 22nd of September. a 
Mr. SprouLE: Do you say that it destroys the beets when it freezes them 
The Witness: When they thaw. The freezing does not destroy them 
is the thawing when the chinook comes along. 
Mr. Sproute: They freeze before you lift them at all. 
The Wirness: In 1930 they froze in the ground. There were 60,000 to: 
frozen in the ground in 1930. That is just about one-half the crop. They sa 
that is absolutely abnormal, very exceptional. 
Mr. Sproute: You spoke of leaving them in the farmer’s hands. You 
mean that you leave them piled up in the field? 


Ee, 
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Ww (NESS: Yes. rg soon as the ground thaws out the Supe ploughs them 
at and silos them for which we pay him the cost of siloing, but he takes the loss 
the beets deteriorate in the silo. That is his loss. This was done by our pre- 
lecessors. They took the stand that the industry could not exist’ if they had to 
take a gamble on the weather as well as on the price of sugar. They had to put 
ack on the farmer that risk. The farmer is the man who can lessen that risk 
his care of the crop. 


Mr. Sprouse: Would there be much difference in those beets if they froze 
the ground or out of the ground? 

The Witness: Once they are in’ the pile they will not freeze. 

‘Mr. Boys: Do you mean that you erect a silo, a cement biulding? 

_ The Wirness: No, it is a name they use; it is a pile. 

Mr. McMouuin: It is a pile on the top of the ground covered with beet tops. 
_ The Wirness: Banked up with earth on the side. 

Mr. Stewart: The reduction in the acreage from 14,000 to 12,000 was made 
y the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company. In a statement I made in the house the 
ther day I said it was done by your company. I retract that statement and 
orrect it. Now, do eastern manufacturers ship any refined sugar to the west of 
the mountains? 

- The Witness: No. 

Mr. Stewart: Do you get any beet refined sugar landed in Vancouver? 
The Witness: No. From the beets, do you mean? 

Mr. Srewarr: Yes. 


The Witness: No. 
Mr. Stewart: Then with a $2.30 dumping duty you have no competition? 


_ The Witness: We have never seen that applied. Even before that was 
pplied we had no beet sugar in Vancouver for over a year. I do not know 

ther they apply that or not. 

Mr. STEWART: You get $2.30 first, as a dumping valuation on the refined 

ar to-day. 

The Witness: Does that not only apply to Canada? 

Mr. Srewart: It refers to all sugars—$2.30. 

_ The Witness: We could do without it. 

: Mr. Srewart: General tariff. In 1930 we had 50,000,000 pounds of refined 

agar imported to Canada. Last year we had 20,000,000 pounds. So, practically 

the whole of the sugar of Canada is really produced by the cane sugar refineries. 

The Witness: Yes; and the beet. 

Mr. Stewart: What is your capacity. in your cane refinery at Vancouver? 

The Wrirness: Well, we have never had a chance to demonstrate. I should 

mention— 

& Mr. Stewaart: Are you working to full capacity? 

‘The Witness: Never. The demand for sugar is a seasonal one. In the 

mer time, during the preserving season, our demands are sometimes more 

than double our average. Our capacity is about right for the summer months. 

six million pounds a week, but if you multiply that by fifty-two weeks you get 

diculous figure. . 

Mr. Stewart: What is your output a year? 

‘The Wirness: One hundred and fifty million pounds. 

_ Mr. Stewart: Then you ship your sugar as far east as where? 

‘The Witness: Oh, pretty well east of Saskatchewan. You can say the 

e Prairie provinces. 
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Mr. Stewart: You do not get as far as Brandon? 

The Witness: No. 6 

Mr. Stewart: Not quite that far? 

The Wirness: Some distance from that. 

Mr. Stewart: Do you meet any competition from eastern competitors? 

The Witness: Yes. Our prices in eastern Saskatchewan are all based on 
eastern prices. As you go east our prices go up. 

Mr. Stewart: Your output is 160,000,000 pounds a year? 

The Witness: I said 150,000,000 pounds. 


Mr. Srewart: Now, I have here a statement made by the Financial Post in 
which it says in regard to raw sugar, “it goes to the British Columbia Sugar 
Refineries in Vancouver and from there it is shipped to many points in western 
Canada, virtually dominating the market.” That means, according to this state- 
ment, that there is not any competition between the sugar refineries in eastern’ 
and western Canada? 


The Witness: There is absolutely none, I admit that. ‘ 

Mr. Stewart: Now, Mr. Rogers, you are getting a dumping duty of $2.30 De 4 ¥ 
hundred pounds. 

The Witness: I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Stewart: A dumping valuation. é 

The Wrrness: That is not put in for us at all. We have no benefit from tha 


Mr. Srewarr: You are getting a dumping valuation of $2.30, and when 
they pay all the duty that is imposed, the added duty, crediting the exchange, 
refined sugar can be laid down in Canada at $5.05. That is the statement give 
out by the Canadian Grocer on February 12, 1932. Now you produce 150,000,000 
pounds of cane sugar a year. You can bring that into Vancouver from Cuba 
the British West Indies by boatload? 


The Witness: Oh, yes. « 

Mr. Stewart: And you can bring it in at the same price as if it were landed 
at Montreal? 

The Witness: The freight is a little higher. 

Mr. Srewart: Very very little? 

The Wirness: Not much; five cents a pound, perhaps. 

Mr. Stewart: And the price of raw sugar today is about 80 cents? 

The Witness: That is New York. a 

Mr. Stewart: Yes. Well, add 25 cents on for your extra tariff and the duty 
is $1.28. That is not the preferential. You can get the preferential for 28 cent: 


The cost of the raw sugar and the duty to the sugar refinery in Canada canno 
be more than $2.25 for 107 pounds? 


The Witness: That is today. 


Mr. Stewart: That is today, yes; and Canada has shut out sugar, so it — 
costs $5.05 to come in. Now, the point I want to get at is this—I am not objectin 
to it, because I agree with it—I agree we should give Canadian industries every 
chance—but you are getting nearly a cent and a half to two cents a pound o 
your 150,000,000 pounds that you manufacture a year. You can readily see ie 
profit there is? 


The Witness: We are not taking that profit. You spoke of a tariff of $5.0. 
We are not netting four cents today. 


Mr. Srewart: You are selling at $4.50. 
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he Witness: We are selling at $4.50 in Vancouver. That becomes $4.23 
go east and absorb the freight which averages four cents. We are getting 
ething like $3.90 in Saskatchewan. . 
Mr. Srewart: What I am trying to get at is this, that Canada certainly has 
owed for the welfare of the Canadian industry, and I have no objections to 
at, but I think Canada is expecting something from the cane sugar industry 
look after the farmer and see that he gets a chance to grow sugar beets. 
The Wrirness: I have not said anything that we are not prepared to do that. 
_ Mr. Stewart: It is more like a quid pro quo. 
The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Stewart: Did you make any profit at the Raymond sugar factory this 
ar? 
» The Wirness: Yes, we did. 
_ Mr. Stewart: I am glad to know that. 
The Witness: It was much to our surprise. 
Mr. Stewart: You have not tried to zone it out—the selling of the sugar? 
The Witness: Yes. That is what I said in my statement. We are trying to 
sell it in the territory right around the factory. 
Mr. Srewarr: There was a complaint from Edmonton. Edmonton had 
orked up quite a demand and after it had been taken over by your company 
it was not shipped north. 
The Witness: That is a fact. Edmonton is the most unfavourable point 
all the points to which we ship beet sugar. By withdrawing from Edmonton 
e got a higher return and the grower got a higher net return. We have been 
reed to go back to Edmonton because we have to sell a big quantity and we 
ot dispose of it. 
Mr. Stewart: We are at this stage in the economic life of this country where 
ant to have just as little disturbance as possible, and if there are hundreds 
ounds of sugar which we manufacture at Raymond we disturb a hundred 
nds formerly manufactured in Vancouver. In Vancouver they may have 
ree hundred men working; we will have fifteen hundred to two thousand work- 
in Raymond. Now, we think that a fair chance has been given to the Cana- 
dian cane sugar refineries, and with this I agree, and we are expecting them to 
ve the farmers who live in those districts opportunities to live and operate 
eir farms and to reduce their overhead on the irrigated land. I think that that 
the position we take. 
Mr. Youne: That is what you want to do. How do you propose to do it? 
Mr. Srewart: Just give them a chance to grow sugar beets. With the 
umping valuation of $2.30 the price will take care of itself. 
: Mr. Youne: You are going to give them a chance to grow sugar beets, and 
_ yet you do not want to disturb the sugar industry. 
Mr. Stewart: We want as little disturbance as possible. In Canada today 
we have two and one half times the capacity in our sugar refineries that our 
population can take care of. Now, we have built up a great export trade which 
has been cut off, and they cannot take care of their capacity. 
_ Mr. Youne: What will you do for the farmer that cannot grow sugar beets? 
_ Mr. Stewart: He will be unfortunate. 


_ Mr. Youne: He will have to pay a little extra for sugar so that the farmer 
can grow sugar beets will be able to educate his children. 


_ Mr. Sproute: You are short sighted. 
Mr. Youne: I am trying to see the whole country. 
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Mr. Sproute: They have two thousand acres growing beets which would 
be two thousand less growing grain. 


Mr. Youna: I am afraid that will not affect the world’s market for wheat, 


beet sugar for a oreater one 
A Memper: He is not paying more. 


Mr. Youne: Yes, he is paying more; because when he buys cane sugar a 
a portion of that price goes into the revenues of the country. h, 


Mr. Srewart: The British preference—with the British West Indies 95 
per cent of it goes into the pockets of the British West Indies and not into the 
pockets of the sugar refiners of Canada. a 


The Wirness: As far as the West Indies are concerned, it does not matter — 
if it is full duty sugar or foreign sugar, the government gets the money. If it 
goes to the West Indies in the form of preferential treatment the West Indies 
gets the money. All right, but they buy your flour at a fancy price in return. — 


Mr. Stewart: That is not the point. We are talking about the duty. ‘a 


The Wirness: As far as the revenue is concerned, most of the sugar is — 
preferential and has the lower duty. 4 


Mr. Stewart: It all goes to someone who raises the duty in the West 
Indies? 


The Wirness: Yes, in the West Indies. 
Mr. Picket: Do you import any of your cane sugar from the Phillipines? — 
The Witness: From Fiji. 

Mr. Pickeu: Is it a large amount? 

The Wirness: Yes, quite a large amount. 


The CatrMan: We have Mr. Russell with us to-day. He is here repr 
senting the beet growers of Alberta, at his own expense, I understand. 


Wituiam F. RvssEtu, called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I might explain that I am a 
farmer just as Mr. McMullin is a farmer, but there is a little difference in our — 
positions. Probably it will be necessary for me to explain just a little. I was — 
born and raised in an irrigated territory. My whole life has been spent under a, 
irrigation farming. I came to this country in 1900, and I helped to construct — 
the first irrigation system of any consequence in the Dominion of Canada. I 
planted beets for the first sugar factory that came into this country, and I 
raised sugar beets in Utah and Idaho before coming here. I am not a college © 
graduate, but I am considered more or less of an expert in irrigation. The 
government of the province of Alberta employed me to help and educate the 
farmers in Lethbridge in order to give this country new methods in practic 
irrigation. I happened to be in the position of having grown-up ‘sons who 
operate my farm under my direction, and I am at the present time employed. 
by the provincial government on the Lethbridge northern in that capacity—not 
as a professor, not as a graduate, but as a practical farmer. We had twew 
acres of beets on our farm last year, and we grew practically two hundred to 
of beets. I am a member of the Beet Growers’ Association, and a member 
the executive board of that association, and I am here at the request of the 
association. J may correct the Chairman by saying that the Beet Growe 
Association are paying my expenses. I would just like to go into the irrigati 
part of this question if I may. I do not know how much time the Chairman 
going to give me. The province of Alberta and the Dominion of Canada, t 
C.P.R. and English capital have invested in irrigation in the province of Albe 


ee in a dry Finer It was conceded years ago a thas the settlement of that © 
ntry would not be practicable without irrigation, and that was the thing 
t brought about the first irrigation system that came in. It has had several 
backs. In the season of 1902 we had nearly three feet of rain, and those new 
tlers coming into the country to irrigate thought it was foolish with that much 
ain, and they left the irrigated lands and went on to homesteads and all that 
ind of thing. Somebody made the remark in the House of Commons not long 
go about the wind blowing through the wide open spaces. If you were out in 
our country you would know what the wide open spaces means. We have an 
_ immense country only partially populated at the present time. We have an > 
mmense acreage under irrigation which is only partially settled. The C.P.R. 
ave a district at Coaldale, and I think they have had about five sets of settlers 
on it trying to reclaim the land under grain growing methods. It has been said 
hat this is a great factor in irrigation—not any more than it would be without 
rrigation if you had the moisture to germinate the seed and make it grow. But 
e have them there and we have to combat conditions, and the consequence 
s that we have introduced crops to clean up the land, and under irrigation our 
uutlook is just the opposite of the dry farmer. Those people came into the wide 
ypen spaces. They are like the child who brings back a bag of candy. He is 
ot satisfied with one piece of candy, he must have the whole bag. That is the 
rouble with the dry farmer. In Alberta, Saskatchewan and part of Manitoba, 
hey are not satisfied to build a home, to take a moderate piece of land and 
arm it, but they want to farm the whole country. Under irrigation the outlook 
Ss different; we must take the acres and produce more, increase the production to 
he maximum. In order to do that we must increase the fertility of the soil by 
dding to it fertilizer. In our country we are handicapped to 2 greater or less 
tent by the climate—more than they are handicapped to the south. Our 
easons are short and certain crops are adapted to our country. We grow the 
finest wheat in the world because of our location. There are other countries, 
probably, that grow more wheat per acre than we do in Canada, but they can- 
t grow the quality. The climate gives us the same result with sugar beet 
e should grow the best sugar beets because our climate is fitted for sugar 
beet, and that is the only hoed crop we can grow in this country that will give 
s a successful crop. More than that, as my friend Dr. Sturges said, we want 
0 build homes for Canadians. We want to introduce people on these irrigated 
ands who will succeed. We believe it is good business for the government and 
ood business for the people to settle that country and help to, “redress part of 
that investment that has been made in irrigation. The clamour, of course, now 
is for better farming. The only way to get better farming is to go into diversi- 
fied farming or rotation of crop which will build up the soil and make it produce 
_ more in twenty years from now that it is producing to-day. We should not be 
in the position that we find ourselves in under grain farming where in twenty 
rears we find our land worn out and gone. That has been the history of wheat 
rowing countries. I do not need to. comment further on that. That is the 
ndamental thing, however, in connection with beet growing in the Dominion of 
Sanada; we have a market at home for sugar. We consume, as has been said, 
ne hundred pounds of sugar per capita. Now, if we are going to live in this 
ountry we should first live at home. My grandfather used to have this motto: 
ve on the farm. I have heard him say many times, “if I can sell $100 worth 
material a year that $100 is all the cash I need, because I can live on the 
m.” That is what we are trying %o do in introducing this beet farming. We 
ot feel that our standard of living in this country should be lowered. We 
ot feel that it is fair for us to have to compete with the labour of the 
fic isles. We are here in a good country and we have a good class of people, 
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and the only thing that has been wrong is our mental attitude on the prai 
That attitude has been: Get some land and grow some wheat, sell some wh 
and buy some more land, sell some more wheat and buy some more land an 
then go to California or Florida or some other place for the winter. Now, 
we can introduce into our country a more stable method of farming I am quit 
satisfied that we will make Canada a better place for our people to live in and > 
have a more contented people. a 
Now, I am going to go from that to something else. 

Mr. Boucuarp: I think that is one of the most interesting points that ia 
been touched upon by a witness—sugar beets as a factor in introducing hom 
life on the farm. I would like if you could go into that in a little more detai 
How will it work out? I think that is a most interesting point. 
The Witness: Thank you very much. J] may say you are at liberty te 
interrupt me at any stage and ask me any question, and your questions will not — 
interfere with my thoughts. : ; 
Mr. BoucHarp: What is the relation between sugar growing and stock 
raising, for example? How does it come into your rotation? How is it going to. 
work all the year around? 
The Witness: That is just the point I was going to turn to. The growin 
of sugar beets is the foundation of that irrigated territory for livestock, bee: 
raising, dairy cattle and every other line of livestock. It is the natural founda 
tion for it. It builds it up. I am going to give you a letter J have here from 
the Secretary of the Livestock association of southern Alberta. In the pas 
we have been wrong; we have been shipping our livestock out of this country 
as feeders. The other men have been making the profit. Now, I am going to 
give you some of the experiences at the Raymond plant. Last year we fed in 
‘that territory around the Raymond sugar plant—not all of them, however— 
we fed pulp, and we fed the sugar molasses and the beet top. The cattle fed — 
from the by-product of the beet in the Raymond territory went to the Toronteas 
exhibition and took first and second place as fat cattle. “ 


Mr. Stewart: For a carload lot? 


The Witness: For carload lot. That is what I am speaking of. Last year 
carload lots went into the English market and into the Scotch market against — 
the best Scotch type of cattle and topped the market. They were fattened and — 
finished in the Raymond district. You have heard of the red label beef associa- — 
tion where the rancher brings his cattle in and turns them over to the farmer — 
to be fattened. The farmer fattens them and they divide up the spoils. We — 
are fattening this year twenty-four hundred head. Now, those cattle are going 
to go on the market soon. Some of them are almost ready. I went out there 
just a week or so before coming here. é 

Mr. BoucHarp: What proportion of beet tops can you introduce into yo 
ration without injuring the animal? Can you feed them only beet tops? 

The Witness: You have to make a balanced ration in order to feed yo 
cattle. That is balanced up with alfalfa hay, timothy hay and coarse grai 
which are ground and fed. As the cattle advance they increase in their co 
sumption of coarse grain, and, of course, continue to consume by-products fro 
the beets. 

_. Mr. Portsous: It would compare to a certain extent with corn silage? 


The Wrrness: Just the same as corn silage. Beet pulp is practically th 
same thing, but there is only a small area that can participate in the feedin 
of the pulp on account of the cost of the freight to bring the pulp back, so that a — 
great many of those cattle are being fed and taken into the proximity of the 
sugar factory itself. The dairy people take the beet pulp from there and fee 
it to their cattle. The dairy people claim they can haul the beet pulp, and the 
do haul it, in some cases seventy-five miles. 
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SrewaRr: Wore than that. 


The Wirness: Yes, I think they hauled more than that. In fact, there 
ere some trucks sent to High River. 


Mr. Sprouts: Would that be dry pulp? 


The Witness: No, wet pulp, right out of the silos of the sugar factory. I 
Jo not know to what extent they use it, but all of the dairies within twenty miles 
feed the pulp and claim it pays them to haul it and pay the price at the factory, 
that it returns. Now, in regard to the increase in acreage from year to year, 
when the Utah-Idaho sugar people came into Alberta with their sugar plant 
vy only required, or asked for 6,000 acres. That was a capacity of sixty 
usand. Our lands were weedy and dirty, and we had to make special 
paration and clean up the land for sugar beets. Our yields would be low 
n that class of land. Every year the acreage increased and the yield increased. 
ur average yield in the province of Alberta has raised faster than in any other 
istrict that I have been able to find record of. Our average yield this year 
as just a trifle under nine ton. Our average yield last year was a little over 
ine ton. 


Mr. Stewart: It was 8-75. 


The Witness: This year, and I think in 1930, it was a trifle over. Now, 
am going to go down to the States for a few minutes. Colorado is the highest 
roducing district for sugar beets—on irrigated land in all cases their average 
s only eleven ton, and they have been in that game there for thirty years. The 
daho average—and they have been in the game nearly that length of time is 
ess than eleven tons—about ten and one-half tons. 


_ Mr. Srvpson: Before you leave that question, what relation has dairying 
nd beet raising to the home life on the farm as compared with beet growing 
grain growing? Wheat growing is a seasonal occupation whereas beet grow- 
and dairying are yearly occupations, is that right? 


The Witness: Yes. That is the point I was making. Not only that, but 
kind of a place is a home. 


__ Mr. Boucuarp: But what is your rotation, and what is the result on a 
following crop of wheat compared with wheat growing alone? 


_ The Witness: Well, the yield of wheat would increase in time, because 
_ you are increasing the fertility of your land. You are adding the commercial 
ertilizer and you are adding the natural fertilizer which you make on your farm 
with your livestock. That naturally builds up the soil to a point where it pro- 
duces a bigger yield per acre. It does not only do that; it builds up a home 
where you have all kinds of vegetables and all kinds of small fruit, and it builds 
up a home which your young people when they leave want to come back to. 
My good friend, Mr. McMullin here has built up a home of that kind with trees 
and shrubberies, and when his boys and girls go away they are glad to come’ 
ack home again. If you go on to some of the wheat farms out in the wide open 
spaces you find that the children are glad to get away from home, and when 
hey go away they stay away. 
Now, if you will pardon me for a personal reference, I may say that I do 
t know how many men in this gathering are as fortunate as I am, but I have 
e good fortune to be the father of seven sons, and those boys are glad to stay 
this country. We have tried to build a farm that is attractive. The two boys 
0 are operating the farm have gone to the high school and have graduated 
m the Agricultural college in the province of Alberta and are satisfied to be 
the farm. I have brothers who are dry farmers—went into dry farming 
cause they thought irrigation was too much work. Just as quickly as they 
t off and get somewhere else they are off. 
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Mr, Boucuarp: Don’t you think it would be possible to introduce in tk 
west, in different parts, the old rural civilization that we have kept in the east? — 
It is not, perhaps, as prosperous as the other during times of great prosperit: 
but it is more resistant in times of depression? 

The Witness: I am quite satisfied, my dear sir, that’ we have got to retrace 
our steps in the Prairie Provinces. We have got to go back, like the little bo 
whose mother asked him to go to the grocery store to get a loaf of bread an 
when he had gone a few moments he came back and said, ‘“ Mother what was i 
you asked me to get?” His mother said, “son, you were in too big a hurry. I 
you had waited I would have told you before you left.” Now, that is the posi 
tion our prairie farmers have been in; they have been in too big a hurry to mak 
a fortune and leave. Now, that has been the downfall of the settlement of the — 
Prairie Provinces. Our population came to get rich and leave. We want to — 
change that. We want a population to come into Alberta and live in Alberta. — 


Mr. CarmMicHaEL: What is the percenetage of beet growers in the Prairi 
Provinces as compared with the percentage of grain growers? 


The Wirness: In the Prairie Provinces last year we grew twelve thousand — 
acres of sugar beets. That would not be a little garden spot in comparison, 


Mr. CarMIcHAEL: Your argument should be used for the grain grower to 
try to establish him and build up permanent homes. You are using your argu- — 
ment only for a small garden patch of beet growers. ee 

The Wirnrss: We want to extend it. As I said in the beginning, there are 
in the neighbourhood of thirty to fifty million dollars of capital being invested — 
by governments and private parties in the irrigation of this country to make it ~ 
stable. 


Mr. Berrranp: How many beet growers could you put up in your district? — 
The Witness: Seventy-five thousand. It has been estimated that the — 
sugar factories directly and indirectly create the foundation for a living for ten 
thousand people. i 
Mr. Pickey: What acreage would be available for beets? . a 

The Wirness: I would say twenty-five per cent of the total arable area — 
would be available or would be suitable for raising sugar bets. We can increase 
the production of sugar beets to nearly the possibilities of production. You may 
not think we can do that, but we can take your lands that are adjacent to ra 
roads and suitable otherwise. Get that into sugar beets and it will help “tO 
stabilize the districts which are dried out. Our livestock population can come 
in and get hay and seed and they can do much which will help to stabilize the © 
wheat grower on the dry land. It will put them in a position where the govern- _ 
ment will not have to come out and buy feed and groceries for them to raise the ~ 
next crop of wheat. 

The Cuarrman: I think we are all pretty well satisfied that if the production 
of beets can be stimulated it will be all to the good. What are your suggestions 
now as to how that can be done? 

The Wirness: Give the farmers a chance to raise the beets. That is all 
that I can say: I am not a professor. : 

Mr. Picket: What proposition do you make to do that? 

The CuarmmMan: That is what we are trying to find out. 


The Witness: Somebody said that they did not care to disturb the presen 
industries to any great extent. However, we must disturb those industries for 
the benefit of the people of Canada. It is a question in my mind of capital 
against people. Here we are with a big country crying for population, and 
population crying for an opportunity to make a living and to stabilize th 
country. =e 
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] ICKEL: Don’t ae think that the sugar companies have a great deal 
o with it? It will be their attitude toward the raising of sugar beets that 
stimulate it. If they like to increase the production of beet sugar it will 
done. If they are working against the beet sugar production and manufac- 
: oe sugar all the time it will have a deterring influence on the raising 
of beets 


; The Witness: Yes. 
_ Mr. Picket: What about the attitude of the sugar companies? 


The Witness: I am quite sure that if I were in Mr. Rogers’ position I 
ould not be in favour of increasing the beet sugar industry. 


Mr. Picket: You would not be? 


_. Wrrnesss No. If I were in his position. If I had my money invested as 
he has his invested I am quite sure that I would not be in favour of anything 
at would disturb my business. 


Mr. Picket: Well, that is his business—the manufacture of sugar from 


The Wrirness: Sure. 


Mr. Picket: Which would be the more profitable—the manufacture of 
sugar beets or the manufacture of sugar from cane? 


The Witness: Well, of course, that is his end of the business. 


Mr. Boys: What is your proposition as to how you would regulate this 
atter to give the farmer a better chance? 


The Witness: In the province of Alberta we have 731,605 people accord- 
g to the last census, in the province of Saskatchewan we have 921 ,785, in the 
ovince of Manitoba we have 700,139, making a grand total of 2, 353, 429 people 
ho can consume approximately a bag of sugar a year which would mean that in 
ose provinces we consume 2,353,429 bags of sugar. Now, agriculture has two 
imary positions in this country and in every other country: They are the prim- 
producers and they are the primary consumers. Now, we have a situation 
fore us to-day. I do not know how many thousands of people we have unem- 
ployed—how many people this government is supporting through direct relief. 
ow, it does not make any difference to a man of that type whether the price 
fifty cents for a bag of sugar or ten dollars; he cannot buy it; but if we will 
eate a situation where he can get a job working to earn his own living he 
_ probably can pay ten dollars a bag for it and enjoy it. My proposition is this: 
That the beet sugar industry be increased and fostered to supply 75 per cent 
of that consumption. 


Mr. Picket: Could that be done through the Raymond area? 


The Wirness: That could be done through the Lethbridge or southern 
berta area. 


Mr. Picket: What is the capacity of the irrigated lands at the present 
ime? Is it up to capacity, or could it be increased? 


The Witness: It is hardly touched. 


Mr. Picken: Are there other other areas in Miberta, perhaps in Saskatche- 
an, that might be irrigated? 


_ The Witness: That could be increased. As I said every factory will 
increase the population. As their population increases so your consumption 
creases. Now, we have what is termed the C.P.R. west section which is 
18,000 odd acres with only 49,750 acres of that irrigated. We have the C.P.R. 
438983 
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east section at Brooks and Bassano with 400,000 acres of arable land with ‘ 
93,000 under cultivation and irrigation. We have the A. R. and I. section 
Lethbridge with 130,000 acres arable and with only 75,000 acres irrigate 
to last year. Then there is Canada Land & Irrigation Company with 20 ,00 
acres and with only 9,809 settled and irrigated. 


Mr. Picket: Are those all good beet lands? 


The Witness: Yes, they are all good beet lands. Now, in the Lethbrid 
district, the Lethbridge northern has 95,000 acres of irrigated land, 80, dn acres — 
of it irrigated last year, united 34,500 acres— 


Mr. Simpson: Have you enough land under irrigation at the present time 
to produce the quantity of sugar you have referred to? : 


The Wrrness: Yes, and double that. 


Mr. Picket: I think Mr. Rogers left the impression that they find it di 
ficult to get the required quantity of sugar beets. 


The Wirness: They will have no difficulty whatever. I tried to Septal 
that in my remark a while ago. When the Utah-Idaho people came in they only — 
asked for 6,000 acres to be prepared that year. That was a 50 per cent capacity. — 
That acreage increased every year until in 1930 they had 14,000 acres which 
was more than the capacity of. the factory in 1931. They had to reduce this. on 
account of the capacity of the factory. I understood from Mr. Rogers’ state- 
ments that the expenditure they are making there will increase the workin 
capacity of the mill, and the acreage will probably be increased 10 per cent th 
year. We can increase that acreage 100 per cent this year, and in five year’s 
time with safe and sane development we can produce 75 per cent of the ‘sugar 
consumed in these three provinces. Now, I would like to read these statements — 
into the report. . 


The Cuatrman: I think you had better put them in and they will be 
included in the minutes. . 


The Wrrness: I thank you Mr. Chairman and gentlemen for the goo : 
hearing you have given me. 


“THE BRITISH BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 
(Taken from Barclays’ Bank Limited Monruty Review, August, 1931 oe 


Experiments i in sugar beet cutivation and sugar beet manufacture have o a 
made in the United Kingdom since the early part of the nineteenth centur 
but it is only in comparatively recent years that efforts have been made, wit: 
financial assistance from the Government, to establish the industry on a sub-— 
stantial scale. In 1922, the excise duty on sugar was abolished, but the con- 
siderable reduction of the customs duty in the 1924 Budget rendered difficult the 
position of the factories handling the English-grown beet sugar and on July 30, 
1924, it was announced that the Government had decided to provide a subsidy 
for the industry, while at the same time reimposing the excise duty at the prefer- 
ential rate applicable to imported Empire sugars. The British Sugar (Subsidy iy 
Act, passed in March, 1925, granted a subsidy on home-grown sugar for a period 
of ten years, from and including the 1924-25 season, at the rate of 19s. 6d. per 
ewt. of sugar produced for the first four years, 13s. per cwt. for the next three — 
years, and 6s. 6d. per ewt. for the remaining three years. The industry is now — 
about to. enter upon the third and last of these stages, and the following figures, - 
extracted from a report recently published by the Ministry of Agriculture, sho ‘ 
the great strides which sugar beet production has made in this country during 
the past seven years. 
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Number Total Beet Yield Sucrose 
Year of Acreage Produced per per 
Growers of Beet (Washed Acre Acre 
/ weight) 

Tons Tons Lbs, 
4,039 22,637 183,713 8-1 3,027 
10, 504 56, 243 431,185 7-7 2,809 
20, 661 129,463 | 1,117,072 8-6 3,346 
31,859 232,918 1,503,019 6-4 2,330 
25,050 178,047 | 1,369,781 77 2,995 
32, 204 230,553 | 2,003,586 8-7 3,440 
40,415 348, 920 8,060,498 8-8 3, 288 


cated 


a> 


from 1,455 to about 9,900 persons. 


t m \ { 

- From 1924 to 1930 the number of growers increased tenfold and the acre- 
ge of beet fifteenfold, while the number of sugar factories in operation rose 
om three to eighteen and the labour employed in the manufacturing process 
A comparison, however, appearing in the 
' Year Book of the International Institute of Agriculture shows that the average 
‘quantity of sugar per acre produced in Great Britain in the years 1926-1929 
clusive was only 2,493 pounds (raw basis). 
able than in any of the other principal beet-growing countries, the figure for 
olland, for example, being 3,929 pounds. 


The result was much less favour- 


The average yields of sugar beet per 


acre were 7:77 tons in Great Britain, against 13-10 tons in the Netherlands. 


n Bien: craait sugar and the excise rate, has been equivalent to almost exactly 
24d. on every pound of home sugar produced or +d. on every poung of sugar con- 
med in the United Kingdom during that period. Details of the total produc- 
on of the British beet sugar industry and the State assistance afforded to it 


es appearing in the last two columns it will be seen that the report esti- 
tes that nearly all the financial aid afforded was retained by the industry. 


Production Financial Assistance 
Retained 

Sugar Revenue Total Passed 
(All Polar-| Molasses ae sn Abate- Assist- eR a on to Con- 

izations) be x ment ance Tndnetcy sumer 

(Million |ewts.) (£’s| Millions) 

‘latte Sia 0-48 0-11 0-51 0-05 0-56 O56) als ee ces 
“6 ed 1-04 0-27 1-12 0-22 1-34 TB 4 le Ae oe 
Ree. ee 3-07 0:75 3°32 0-66 3:98 9398) [es ee ee 
Bee te 3-80 1-14 4-21 0-81 5-02 5 02 oe ae eee 
4 Oo eae 3:90 0-98 2-82 1:17 3:99 3-54 0-45 
Renee: 5-84 1-48 4-23 1:77 6-00 5-33 0-67 
Bs 8-49 2-11 6-14 2-67 8-81 7-83 0-98 
Dak: 6-85 , 22-36 7-35 29-71 27-61 2-10 


_ The experience gained has confirmed the opinion that this country is emin- 
ntly suitable for sugar beet cultivation and, owing to the expansion of the 
ndustry, one-fifth of the sugar consumed in Great Britain during 1930 was home 
ae The report states that “the crop has helped to maintain arable cul- 
’ and “ during 
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the prevailing depression in agriculture the farmer has found in the sugar 
a saleable crop which has generally yielded a profit at a time when cereal pri 
have been abnormally low.” 

Owing to the recent difficulties confronting British producers through i ‘ 
depression of the world sugar market and the fact that the subsidy is due to 
reduced during the coming season, the Government has felt it necessary to render 
further assistance to the industry and, early this year, it was announced that 
subject to certain conditions a special ‘advance up to ls. 3d. per ewt. would b 
made for one year, payable on 300,000 ewts. of sugar manufactured per facto 
in the 1931-32 campaign. In the event of a substantial rise in the price of sugar, 
the price is to be deducted from the normal subsidy due in the succeeding ae 
years. 

The report draws the conclusion that when the subsidy expires on Octalie 
1, 1934, the industry should be able to prove that, judged by its standards 
accomplishment, and by the structure and virility of its organization, it has beer 
fully worthy of public support.” 
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NET SUGAR RETURNS RAYMOND FACTORY AS FURNISHED TO BEET GROWERS 
UNDER CONTRACT 5 


Sugar Paid Net 
Crop Year Net Content for Beet 
$ $ 
OD eee aide CP OMe alu cae SB ta oie ait catal a MN arin tag lara Bee Re Tange 5, 87 14-41 . 590° 
MPG Veh oa olehe NEUE, ANG eee 6 27 16-49 7 Tae 
72 Oo SR Ry cM eigereen Ge kT MMe Ry aOR Ee SOE oe WO 5 99 17-87 8 16 
Pe ea ae a nie ey Stk pare ee SLR oie LENG th  c1Gic ee eon ne 5 32 17-33 7 00 
(0711 I CePA. po Se Nu ct WR SL ou Ma Ay Ce Me Qe Men 4 83 18-19 7 00° 
0B ay Sa SO RE ee Tete ae ee ARR eS RENN ELUM erat pad tee Tg oe 4 54 15-95 6 52 
n ("51 See Se Aare SC MEER DCAD RRR CRG ARIR INA Sythe eae A 4 70Est. 18-34 6 50Es 
LANDS IRRIGATED IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA 
—— ' Acres Acres 
Irrigable Irrigated 
EP.) West Section..;...0s) (ches ae ees 218,980 49,750 
Cr Pe a Mast SeChlOn iy. 15. Ss a Noten ea sean g ee a ee er ne 400, 000 93,375 
PTR BT Ca ho UA nS 0) Sa TOR aes te oe eae are a 130,000 75,000 — 
Canada Lands & Irrigation Co................ A ean ie aaah anne 202,640 9,809 
ek 


IRRIGATION DISTRICTS IN ACTUAL OPERATION 


Acres 
Lethbridge Northern)... ........'... approximate: area, week aesw ee eens 95,000 
Mintted econ he), Me Be ote na a vf RES Tote BRM Rees Pes ween eed 34,500 
Maberigeu ib Geen ee. cen e “ FAN eS SP ery Ghee Om eet 22,000 
Magrathit s 225 B72 Benne eer ee, 3 ae dairy GML Seon Giese gt ae GM Ptah Be 5,000 
Raymond) eee ee ae * ONT Ia ae et SV 6, 600 
New. Wests. cit ce ieee ee i MRT MU Rs Sues ea pa he ony pat Es 4,500 
bittle Bows oa ee oe eae Mon) irritated cy is ert ss eee ae 2,800 
Total oa cto AG ae ee ee Pt Ce Gee 170,400 


The Committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


: CaNapIAN Sucar Factories, Limirep 

SUGAR BEET CONTRACT 

i ALBERTA 

1932 

. INGO E i eee 
2 SUANCEES) onions Aare whe 
RIGIN AL 

This agreement made in duplicate this........... day ofss ovis yet eee 


.D. 1932, between Canadian Sugar Factories, Limited, a Body Corporate, 


n the said Province of Alberta, hereinafter called the “ Grower.” 
Witnesseth that the Grower shall during the year 1932 from beet seed fur- 
ished by the Company plant on land approved by the Company............. 
cres only of sugar beets and shall deliver and sell the entire crop so planted to 
he Company subject to the terms and conditions hereinafter written, and the 
ompany shall pay for the said crop in accordance with this Agreement; [in 
onsideration whereof and the acceptance by the Company of this Agreement 
the Grower does hereby release and forever discharge the Company of and from 
all manner of actions, causes of action, suits, debts, dues, sums of money, claims 
nd demands whatsoever at law or in equity arising out of the receiving by the 
ompany of frozen or damaged beets, or payment therefor, during the year 1930 
any previous year.| 
1. The Company shall furnish to the Grower beet seed at the rate of 
hteen Pounds per acre at 15 cents per pound, and the planting if done by the 
yompany at the Grower’s request, shall be under his supervision and he shall pay 
the Company 65 cents per acre; provided that if the Grower requests fertilizer 
to be drilled with the beet seed, an additional charge of 20 cents an acre shall be 
ade, said fertilizer to be furnished at the expense of the Grower. Provided 
urther that should the Grower plant his own land with the Company’s drills 
charge of 10 cents per acre shall be made for plain drilling and 15 cents per 
cre for fertilizer drilling. 
2. Beet seed supplied by the Company shall be used only on land con- 
tracted to the Company and the Grower will be credited with seed returned to 
the Company in good condition prior to the first day of July, 1932. 
~ 8. The Grower shall at his own expense during the proper season thereof 
roperly cultivate the said lands and care for the said crop of beets (in a good 
and husband-like manner), but in no event shall the Company be held liable for 
ny failure or partial failure of crop or any injury or damage to beets. The 
ompany has the privilege of crop inspection and sampling beets at any time 
uring the season. 
_ 4. Delivery of beets grown upon fhe said lands shall be made at the Grower’s 
Bete in the following manner: (a) Between September 15 and October 5, 
932, as and when directed by the Company; (b) On and after October 5, 1931, 
he Grower shall deliver without further notification from the Company, except 
S provided in clause (d), the remainder of the said beets which meet the con- 
tract requirements, it being understood and agreed that the Company shall not 
obligated to receive any beets after the 10th day of November, 1932, except 
ed beets. (c) The Grower agrees to keep all livestock out of beet fields until 
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after beets are harvested and to prOpeae protect said beets from as sun, W 
and weather after removal from the ground. (d) The Grower agrees to silo beets 
when notified to do so by the Company, and he may have the privilege of siloin 
not over 25 per cent of his crop, after October 10, on notification to scalemen 
fieldman. The Company agrees to pay the Grower 40 cents per ton addition 
for all beets properly siloed and delivered, which meet the requirements of this 
Contract. Frozen or improperly topped beets must not be siloed. Delivery of — 
siloed beets shall be made only as directed by the Company, and the Compaiaa 
agrees to accept delivery of siloed beets, before slicing storage beets, except 
case of storage deterioration. (e) All deliveries of beets shall be ma 
at the Factory, or into piles seven feet high, or as directed by the Compa 
UNE An ee .. ..recelving station. : 
5. The Grower. agrees to properly top beets by completely cutting off a 
leaf structure at the base of the crown, and extra large beets shall be trimmed — 
of all crown structure; they shall be free from leaves and excess dirt, stone 
trash or foreign substances. The weight of dirt and trash delivered with beet 
shall be determined and deducted by the Company at the time of delivery 
The Grower agrees not to drive over piled beets belonging to the Company, — i 
nor to unload dirt, stones, trash or other foreign substances in the vicinity — 
of the place of delivery. All wagon or truck boxes shall be of tight construc- _ 
tion to prevent spilling of dirt during unloading. The Company reserves the 
right to close all receiving Stations during periods of extreme cold and stormy ‘ 
weather. = 
6. The Company has the option of rejecting diseased, frozen, shrunken, — 
damaged or improperly topped beets, or beets having a sugar content of less than — 
12 per cent or below 80 per cent Purity. - 
7. Settlement for beets delivered by the Grower to the Company will be 
made in accordance with the following table, and shall be based on the cam 
paign average of the cossettes and the average net price per pound received b 
the Company for all sugar produced at its plant from the 1931 crop of beet 


AVERAGE NET PRICE OF SUGAR PER 100 POUNDS 


Sugar Content $9.00 | $8.50 | $8.00 | $7.50 | $7.00} $6.50} $6.00} $5.50} $5.00 | $4.50 

TEC UES CO gate ges ERE $12 75 | $12 04 | $11 34 | $10 63 [$9 92 |$9 21 {$8 50 {$7 79 |$7 08 {$6 38 {$6 
170 oe nag Bree ee 12 32 | 1163} 1095] 10 26} 9 58} 8 90 | 8 21 | 7 53 | 6 84 | 6 16] 5 
PRO rite a iaitare ithe fe 11 89°} 11 23 | 10 5% 9 91 | 9 25 | 8 59 | 7 93 | 7 27 | 6 GI | 5 94) 5 
MAD oo te ene oom 11 47 | 10 83 | 1019 9 55 | 8 92 | 8 28 | 7 64) 7 O1 | 6 87 | 5 73) 5 
LUT) se Re 1105 | 10 43 9 82 920; 8 59) 798 | 7 36) 6 75 | 6 14 | 5 52) 5 
IHD SE JE ates eee a oar Mag 10 63 | 10 04 9 45 8 86 | 8 27} 7 68 | 7 09 | 6 50 | 6 OL } 5 32] 5 

1 Eyeliner 10 22 9 65 9 09 8 52 | 795 | 7 38 | 6 82 | 6 25 | 5 68] 511 | 483 
coe 2". PG A sto eee 9 81 9 27 8 72 8 18 | 7 63 | 7 09 | 6 54 | 6 00 | 5 45 | 4 91 | 4 68 
1 a eer ge Seana 9 41 8 89 8 37 7 841 7 32,| 6 80 | 6 28 | 5 75 | 5 23. | #71 | 45) 


Prices of beets for combinations not shown in the tables (including fractional 
parts) will be increased or diminished in proportion. Wen 

It is mutually agreed that the minimum price of beets delivered und 
this contract shall be $5.50 per ton. The Grower agrees to pay as freight 
the sum of 25 cents per ton on all beets delivered to the Company whether — 
by railroad, wagon, truck or otherwise; the Company agreeing to pay the balan 4 
of freight ‘not to exceed $1 per ton, on all beets delivered to it; all excess of 
freight over and above $1 per ton shall be borne by the Grower in addition to” 
the 25 cents hereinbefore mentioned, and the Grower hereby authorizes the said 
Company to deduct the said 25 cents and the said excess over $1 from payinen 
due to the Grower, for the beets so delivered, after the minimum price of 
has been paid. 


. 
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m or about Ist of November, 1931, if delivered prior to 16th of October; 
n or about 1st of December, 1931, if delivered after 15th of October but prior 
0 16th of November; on or about 20th of December, 1932, if delivered after 
5th of November, and the balance of the minimum price shall be paid on or 
out the 20th day of December, 1932. If the total price payable to the Grower 
der the provisions of this paragraph, less freight deductions, shall be in excess 
yf the minimum heretofore mentioned, further payments will be made from time 
o time in such amounts as the Company may consider justified. Final pay- 
ent for all beets delivered hereunder shall be made in accordance with the 
erms of this contract on or about 1st of October, 1933, or when all sugar pro- 
uced from said beets has been sold. 

8. It is further agreed that the Company is hereby authorized to deduct 
- from any moneys due for beets delivered by the Grower, and to pay to Alberta 

Co-operative Sugar Beet Growers Association as service ‘charge, 2 cents per ton 
with a maximum of $3 deduction, unless the Grower notifies the Company in 
writing in the month of July 1932, not to make such deduction. 

_ 9. The Grower may, at his own expense, have representatives (Weighmen, 
taremen, accountant or chemist) in scale house, tareroom and laboratory to 
nspect weights and work done, and to check, within ten days after final settle- 
ment date, the net amount received by the Company for sugar sold, such repre- — 
sentatives ‘to be experienced in the line of work to be performed and satisfactory 
\ to the Company. \ 

: 10. Any advances made to the Grower by the Company, either in seed, 
fertilizer, money or otherwise, shall constitute part payment for the beets 
sown and delivered, and the Grower agrees that the same shall be deducted 
om the initial or any subsequent payment to him, or shall be paid by the 
G rower in cash. 

_ li. This Agreement constitutes the entire Contract between the parties 
reto and no act, omission, waiver, modification, alteration, erasure or addition 
ade by any Agent of the Company or any person whatsoever shall be binding 
on the Company. This Agreement may be assigned by the Company and 
all bind the Grower, his Heirs, and Legal Representatives and the Company, its 
ccessors and Assigns, and shall not be transferrable by the Grower without 
e written consent of the Company. 


. CANADIAN Suaar Factories, LIMITED 
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Reference,—Beet Sugar Industry 
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M Mr. Charles H. Houson, President, Canada and Dominion Sugar Company, 
Chatham, Ont.; Mr. Alexander W. McIntyre, Assistant General Man- 
ager, Canada and Dominion Sugar Company; Mr. W. F. Russell, 
Alberta Beet Growers’ Association. 


OTTAWA 
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PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1932 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Marcu 17, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


oes | 
x 


Mr. Senn (The Chairman) Presiding. 


Members Present—Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, 
Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Elliott, Gobeil, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, 
AcGillis, MeMillan (South Huron), Moore (Chateauguay- Huntingdon), Mother- 
vell, Mullins, Myers, Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Simpson (Simcoe 
orth), Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Spotton, Sproule, Stewart (Lethbridge), 
tirling, Taylor, Thompson (Lanark), Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Young.—28. 


___ Mr. Charles H. Houson, President and General Manager of The Canada 
and Dominion Sugar Company of Chatham, Wallaceburg and Montreal, was 
* called, heard and examined on the subject matter of the Reference. 


Mr. Alexander W. McIntyre, Assistant General Manager of The Canada 


nd Dominion Sugar Company, was heard on the assistance required to better 
> Sugar Beet industry. 


Mr. W. F. Russell, Alberta Beet Growers Association, was recalled and gave 
further evidence on the conditions in Alberta. 
On motion of Mr. Tummon,— 


_ Resolved,—That, the sub-committee appointed to prepare a list of the wit- 
1esses to be heard be empowered to draft a report thereon to be submitted to the . 
mmittee at their next sitting for approval. 


The Committee then adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the committee. 


CER Six. See” 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMons, 
Marcx 17, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
yelock to consider the reference to the committee:— 


That all questions affecting the beet sugar industry in Canada be 
referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture with instruc- 
tions to inquire into the action which may be taken by the government 
by way of Customs duties, subsidies, bonuses or otherwise either in or 
without co-operation with the Provincial governments for promoting the 
prosperity of the said industry and developing the Been of Canadian 
grown sugar, and report to the House. 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum here this morning. We have 
th us this morning the representatives of the Canada and Dominion Sugar 
mpany of Chatham. Before hearing them, however, Mr. Rogers, who gave 
dence at our last meeting, wishes to correct a statement which he made, and 
th your permission we will afford him that opportunity. — 

Mr. Rogers: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know whether the 
stake was mine or whether it was a mistake in the reporting. The statement 
ared on page 82 line 16. I am reported to have said that there was no 
mpetition between refiners in eastern and western Canada. 

I wish to state that, in making that answer, I understood Mr. Stewart to 
ve said: “That means .... that there is not any competition between refiners 
western Canada,’ and my answer: “There is absolutely none, I admit that” 
erred to the fact that our Company operates the only two refineries in western 
mada. 

If the question was as stated in the Record: “That means ... . that there 
ot any competition between refiners in eastern and western Canada,” my 
wer should have been:— 

There is very active competition between eastern and western 
_ refiners. 

_ Mr. Stewart: I asked the other day if you made any money out of the 
4ymond sugar refinery last year. Would you mind telling us how much you 
nade? 

_ Mr. Rogers: I cannot say definitely how much we did make. We have 
sold about one-third of the sugar and I do not know what the price is 
ing to be by the time we shut up the year’s operation. 

Mr. Stewart: The reason why Iyask is that I am given to understand that 
Rogers made the statement as to the amount of money that the Raymond 
r factory made at a meeting which was held in Lethbridge. 


Mr. Rocers: I stated how much we made? 
Mr. Stewart: Yes; a definite amount. 
Mr. Rocers: I do not think I did, sir. I do not think I made that state- 


‘Srewart: What is the estimated amount? 
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Mr. Rocers: The estimated amount would be about $250,000. That 
providing that present prices hold up until the end of next August when we fini 
marketing the crop. That estimate was based on prices which existed at th 
time. Since then the price has gone down ten cents due to a fall in the p 
of raw, and it may fall again. I do not know. 


Mr. Picken: What is the capitalization of the factories? 


Mr. Rocrrs: The capitalization is $1,600,000. There is just one tavtone in % 
Raymond. That is the capital of the fixed assets. We have to have another 
million on top of that for financing the crop. We pay for the beets before 
sell the sugar. 


Cuar.es H. Houson, called. 


The Cuarrman: Now, gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Houson, and also — 
another representative of his firm, and with your permission we will hear M 
Houson. You might tell us, Mr. Houson, who you represent. Re 


Mr. Hovuson: I am aicaivici and general manager of the Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Company. I would like, with your permission and the per-— 
mission of the members present, to give a brief resumé of the history of our 
company. 

Mr. McMitian: Is Chatham your headquarters? 


The Witness: Yes, our headquarters are at Chatham. We have plants at 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and Montreal. 5 


Mr. Stewart: The plant you bought at Montreal was what? 


Witness: The Canada Sugar Company. The brand was the Redoute 
brand of sugar. 


Mr. Boyrs: Are you the president? 

Witness: I am president and general manager. 

Mr. Porrrous: The Montreal plant is used for refining cane sugar? 
Wirness: Refining cane sugar, yes. ‘ 


THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 


STATEMENT BY CaNapA AND Dominion Sucar Co. Limrrep, Cuaruam, ONTAR 
1. Sugar Beets were first grown for industrial purposes in Canada in 18 
and during the ten years following that date, plants were erected at Coaticook, 
Berthier and Farnham in the province of Quebec. Each of the plants a 
a failure after a short trial, due mainly to insufficient beet acreage, incompete 
factory management and the small size of the factories, the largest of which 
was only of 200 tons daily slicing capacity. The operating methods of thes 
factories also were reported obsolete and impracticable. 
2. However, annual experiments at the Ontario Agricultural College from — 
about the year 1889 demonstrated the suitability of the soil and climate of 
Ontario for the production of sugar beets, with a sugar content and purity 
practically equal to those growa on the continent of Europe. er 
3. The Beet Sugar industry in Canada received its first real start in th : 
year 1901, at which time four factories were constructed and made ready for 
operation "the following year. These were at Wallaceburg, 700 tons daily 
slicing capacity; Dresden, 600 tons; Berlin (now Kitchener) 500 tons, an 
Wiarton 500 tons. 
4. Even at this time the experience in beet sugar manufacture was 
from encouraging, as the obstacles to the success of “the industry in its ear 
stages were still in existence. At the commencement of operations in the yea 
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| a great number of supposed expert, sugar men were secured from Germany 
Holland to operate the various factories. These men did not understand 
conditions, which were altogether different from those in their own coun- 
es and it was, therefore, not until Canadians learned the business thoroughly 
t any progress was made in the efficiency of operation. 


_ 5. For the first five years of operation (1903-1907) the Ontario Government 
inted a bounty on domestic beet sugar of one-half cent per pound, the total 
mount not to exceed $75,000 a year. Notwithstanding this assistance, however, 
factories at Dresden and Wiarton were unable to survive the trying period 
of experience gaining. The Wiarton factory was closed after two seasons and 
removed in 1908. The Dresden factory was dismantled in 1904. 


_ 6. The factory at Raymond, Alberta (erected in 1903) also succumbed 
after a few years of unsuccessful operation and in 1917 the machinery was 


‘removed. The present factory at Raymond, Alberta, was erected in 1925. 
‘The first factory is not to be confused with the present one). — 


7. The Berlin (now Kitchener) factory drifted along until the year 1909, 
hen it went into liquidation and was taken over from the bondholders by 
ur Company. 


8. In the meantime our Wallaceburg plant had met with many difficulties, 
~ not the least of which was the problem of marketing even the small output of 
_ the early years of operation. So pronounced was the attitude of the wholesalers 
against our sugar that we were finally forced to go direct to the retail trade. 
n the years which preceded advent of the chain grocery system we developed 
ur retail trade from coast to coast so that at one time we carried on our books 
ome 35,000 retail accounts. In the early years, however, before this point was 
eached, many obstacles in the path of the company, were met and overcome. 
On more than one occasion, the original directors, rallied to the support of the 
company with several hundred thousand dollars of additional backing. But 
or their faith in the possibilities of the industry and the courage to support 
nat faith, the Wallaceburg venture must inevitably have gone the way of the 
er early plants. 
9. In developing our retail business we found ourselves at a disadvantage 
ough not being able to supply sugar during the inter-campaign period when 
yur plant was closed. This led to the installation of refining equipment in the 
actory and from that time on we refined raw cane sugar at Wallaceburg 
very year. 
10. During the war years, with the rise in the price of sugar the demand 
or beet’ acreage increased greatly and in 1916 our Company erected a plant 
Chatham with a daily slicing capacity of 1,200 tons of beets. The head 
fice of the Company was also moved to Chatham and the name ‘Dominion 
ugar Company, Limited” adopted. The three plants at Chatham, Wallaceburg 
d Kitchener were successfully operated to maximum capacity each year 
til 1920. 
11. In 1920 there occurred the greatest sugar debacle of all time, resulting 
the ruin of many sugar distributing firms in this hemisphere and causing 
~ appalling losses to the refiners and manufacturers on this continent. Our Com- 
_ pany was fortunately able to ride through this storm with capital and reserves 
nimpaired. The great increases in freight rates which went into effect during 
the year, however, forced us to close our Kitchener plant following the campaign 
of 1920-21, as we could not secure sufficient beets for operation nearby owing 
to the low yield per acre in that district. This plant was later dismantled and 
the buildings and site disposed of at a fraction of the original cost. 
12. In 1922 beet sugar was threatened with an excise tax of 49 cents per 
hundred, a measure which must have proved a severe setback had it been put 
into effect on January 1, 1923, as was enacted. Friends of the industry raised 
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a storm of disapproval, however, and the tax was abandoned. in 1923, but, 
the same time a reduction in -protection of 50 cents per hundred was mai 
The reduced rates of duty have been in effect ever since. 


13. During the last six or seven years our Company has carried on a 
continuous policy of improving and enlarging our beet sugar plants, not only — 
by using inventions, designs and betterments devised by our own engineers 
but by adopting every worthwhile improvement brought out by the industry 
at large and scrapping all equipment which could be replaced by better appliances 
provided the latter could pay for their cost in improved efficiency. Thus the 
two plants which originally had a combined capacity of 1,900 tons of beets — 
daily have been enlarged and improved year by year until in 1931 their com- — 
bined average daily slicing was 4,300 tons per day. The loss of the Kitchener — 
plant has been more than made up by the increase in Chatham and Wallace- — 
burg and the efficiency of operation greatly improved, 


14. The refining operations which had been carried on at Wallaceburg — 
for many years had gradually developed until, by 1930, a point had been ~ 
reached Which called for progression. All raws refined there had to be 
shipped from Montreal at a considerable cost and the refined product — 
largely returned eastward for marketing. There were also inherent in a beet — 
sugar plant some disadvantages in refining which could not be overcome, at 
least not without an expenditure unjustifiable economically. Our Company, — 
therefore, absorbed the Montreal refinery of the Canada Sugar Refining Com- — 
pany, Limited, retaining control of the new Company which was formed, The 
officers of our old Company are still in charge, eight of our old directors are 
directors on the eleven-man board of the new Company and we retain our 
head office at Chatham, Ontario, in the heart of the sugar beet country. The — 
new Company was formed in December, 1930, before we had contracted for’ 
one acre of beets for 1931 and when we were, therefore, still free to do as we 
chose in the matter of beet acreage. We increased our acreage over previous | 
years and actually handled the largest crop in the history of the Company. — 
For this year we are contracting for an acreage equal to 1931, so that a normal 
crop will provide full capacity operations at our plants. 


15. We have about four thousand growers of sugar beets on our books. 
These men are steady supporters of the industry growing beets year after year 
in the rotation of their crops. We paid out over two million dollars to them — 
a few months ago for the crop of 1931. 


16. There are some fifteen hundred agricultural workers engaged in caring 4 
for the beet crop during the growing and harvesting seasons. These people have — 
come out to work sugar beets from Holland, Belgium and Bohemia. I understand — 
that the policy of bringing in these people has been assailed on the floor of the — 
House of Commons. Only lack of proper information or unwarranted pre- 
judice could lead to an attack on the good repute of these immigrants. They 
are a hardworking, thrifty, honest, law-abiding, healthy people, readily adjusting 
themselves to our laws, customs and methods and hence, quickly assimilated. 
They have been coming into Canada for many years, ever since the industry w 
established and hundreds of them have taken up farms j in the vicinity of Chatham > 
and Wallaceburg. As evidence of their agricultural skill, they have met with” : 
marked success in farming and many cf them have their farms clear of debt 
and substantial assets in addition. The second generation are true Canadians, — 
stand high in the school reports and are a credit to any country. The worke 
themselves are skilled agricultural labourers and are of great assistance to the 
farmers of the district in handling other crops besides working in sugar beet 
which require their services only in spring and fall. 
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ing the belt. campaign Sealy one thousand hands are employed by 
ompany in the factories and _ beet growing district. This labour is 
nployed at a time when other local industries are in slack production and the 
mployment is, therefore, very timely and helpful to the labour situation. 

"18. Considerable revenue from the beet industry has accrued to railroads and 
ck carriers not only from the carriage of beets but also from fuel, limestone, 
iscellaneous supplies, refined sugar, beet pulp and molasses. Approximately 
If a million dollars each campaign is paid out in freight charges. 

19. Besides these local benefits to the community very considerable pur- 
hases are made in Canada of items used in the manufacturing process, such as 
es, limestone, cooperage stock, miscellaneous supplies, etc. 

20. Sugar beets is one of the most useful crops available in the farmer’s 
stem of rotation. The sugar beet demands deep ploughing, thorough prepara- 
on of the soil, liberal fertilization and better cultivation than ordinarily is given 
other crops. After the sugar beet, the main root itself, is removed from the 
1, the great network of small fibrous roots branching out in all directions for 
msiderable distances, remains and gradually rots, leaving a mass of valuable 
rganic matter distributed throughout the subsoil as feed for following crops. 
‘he Germans attribute the great increase in the yield of their cereal crops 
entirely to the growing of sugar beets which they regard as indispensable to their 
arm program. 

21. Following are the various rates of duty on raw and refined sugar since 
the inception of the industry in Ontario: 


Raw sugar Refined sugar 
96° basis 100° basis 

Gen Pref. Gen. Pref. 

ee an tye Seren 0-833 0-523 1-243 0-83 

Pete is AIMeNGed tO. sey ae ete 0-574 0-402 1-072 0-83 

Ol ausI ENG edyhOw so. 60 wat\s Saat Peas Oe 1-373 1-032 2-072 1-63 

Peau AMEN EA tO. a8 yk ae ie ad eke 1-68712 0-85 2-39 1-59 

Pee e AIM CNOCHLbOT 6. St ee eh A 1-28712 0-45 1-89 1-09 

moe NiamienGed: tO. 7b. hse ee oo os 1-28712 0-28712 1-89 1-09 
here it now stands. 


22. These rates of duty are very moderate as compared to those of nearly all 
ign countries. Following are the rates in a few of the principal countries: 


Preferential General Tariff 
Country 
Raws Refined Raws Refined 
$ $ $ 8 
ted Kingdom ORG ae PDRL cL ROME EGO ATI ek BEES AL ie le 0-955 1-265 1-766 2-535 
Bere ns ahs coe N98) TOR ae ee Chey ahs 2-00 2:12 2:5 2-65 
pera r mM ie Ne SIO at es [nee es oe 2-917 3-457 
I ney en Re WU Mee ra eo LAN Ok oe Sop eee dae 1-733 2-488 
Ei omer Vie ie eM Ae Nee tan POM Sig el ON goes 2-101 3-152 
csc aile sno Bnet: 6 SVE a A Pe ae a a 0- 28712 1-09 1-28712 1-89 


‘he preferential rate on raw sugars entering Canada is of negligible benefit to the Canadian buyer 
actically the entire preference is absorbed by the island producewin exchange for which a preference 
nted on imports from Canada of flour, fish, butter, potatoes, etc. y 


eae aisos are odious but J would ae 
mers up ck xu best to be found anywhere else and I know they 
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would: hold their own. In my opinion, the farmers have been the first, is 
class, to adjust themselves to the changed conditions with. which we have a 
had to deal in the past two years or more. The farmer has had more tha 
his share of adjustments to make and he has responded in a way that merits — 
our admiration. In the beet sugar industry, as we have explained, it has been — 
customary for trained beetworkers to do the arduous hand labour necessary i 
raising the beets. For years almost all of this work has been done by the hire 
labour. As the price of sugar has declined, thus reducing the price of beets, 
the farmer has buckled in and tackled his sugar beets himself. Last season 
thirty per cent of the hand labour of blocking, thinning, hoeing and topping was 
done by the farmers themselves. The farmers have accepted the reduced prices — ‘ 
without kicking, in fact, on the contrary, we have many letters of appreciation — 
from them. It has meant a lot to us in the face of the ruinous sugar prices 
which are ruling and we, on our part, are carrying on and we.are going to con 
tinve to carry on and take all the acreage we can handle in appreciation of 
the farmers’ attitude. I take pleasure in paying this tribute to the farmer. 

Submitted to the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, Thursday 
March 17, 1932, by Canada and Dominion Sugar Company, Limited, Chatham 
Ontario. a 
I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. McIntyre, my assistant, ‘7 a 
something prepared in connection with ‘additional matters. 4 


The CuatrrMan: It has always been customary for the members of the 4 
Committee to base any questions that they care to ask on your report. - 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: Are the growers around Kitchener ii? their :. 
beets to the other two factories? 


The Wrrness: From Huron county they are. We had some steady grower 
that had been growing for the Kitchener plant for years, and we have alway. 
accepted the arrangement although we do so at a sacrifice, because the freigh 
rates in that territory to Wallaceburg are higher. However, we have alway. 
kept in touch with those growers. I have in mind, particularly, a man named © 
Mr. Andrew Hicks from Centralia. Perhaps, some of you gentlemen know — 
him. He was M.P.P. in the Ontario parliament. I have here the acreage that a 
comes from Kitchener. We have four hundred acres here on our books from 
Huron county. 


Mr. GrersHaw: Something was said about the difficulty in getting th 4 
wholesalers to handle the beet sugar. I wonder if you can give any reason why 
they object to handling it? a 

The Wirness: Well, of course, there was an extreme prejudice in the earl 
days of taking hold of beet sugar. There was a general feeling that beet suga 
was not just as good as cane, and the fact that yellow sugars were not produce 
from beets perhaps had some effect; but I might say that there was a decide 
under-current from the wholesalers. I never did get their reason for taking thai 
stand, but it carried on for some years until, probably, after we got pretty w 
our sugar sales into the hands of our retail trade. From then on our deali 
with the wholesalers were all right. — 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweiti: Anything which you move onto the market has. 
to fight for its place, with established concerns. 4 

The Wirness: Yes.. ° 

Mr. Brown: Is your beet sugar labelled as beet sugar? 

The Witness: Yes. a 


Mr. GersHaw: What would you. say as to the quality of the beet sugat : 


as compared with the quality of the cane sugar? 
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e Rrritaas Well, the qualities, as far as the bulk sugars are concerned, 
se absolutely up to full standard and are up to quality and compare 
avourably with refined sugar produced from raw cane. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Could the average customer, if he were receiving your 
ar from the beets and a sugar from the cane tell the difference? 
The Wirness: He could not. 
Mr. Gersuaw: And does it all retail at the same price? 
_ The Wrrness: There is a little differential provided for beet sugar. At 
he same price cane sugar still has a preference on the market. 
_ Mr. Stimpson: What would that be? 
_ The Wirness: About five to ten cents a hundred. 
Mr. Tummon: That is, the beet sugar price is that much less than the cane. 
‘Mr. Gosem: Did you say five or ten cents a pound? 
The Witness: <A hundred pounds. 
Mr. Goseiz: A hundred pounds—that is what I mean. 
The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. TorzKr: Are there some uses for which the cane sugar is preferable 
the beet sugar? 
_ The Wirness: We find beet sugar meets all requirements as far as bulk 
ugar is concerned. 
Mr. Torzxre: What do you mean when you say bulk sugar? 
The Wirness: Well, the beet sugar factories, as a rule—in fact, not as a 
le—as a matter of fact, I do not know of any beet sugar factories in this 
untry or in the United States, that only operate for seventy or eighty or 
nety day periods, that go in for special packages or into the manufacture of 
t loaf, and all the sugars that the cane refiner is warranted in doing, for the 
‘ason that the cane refinery is operated the year around. 
_ Mr. Torzxer: Are those special sugars a better sugar than the bulk sugar? 
_ The Witness: No. They are made up in different form. 
Mr. Boyss: There is a brand of sugar known as Redpath; is that cane - 
gar? 
The Wirness: That is our brand of cane sugar. 
Mr. SHaver: Do you sell direct to the retailer? 
% The Witness: Yes. We sell to the retailer, the chain stores, the whole- 
_saler and the manufacturer. 

_ Mr. Picken: What is the relative or comparative price of granulated 
sugars in United States and Canada? 
The Wirness: As far as Canada and the United States are concerned, the 
i We always 
low to the wholesaler in Canada five per cent discount from the list price. In 
e States they allow two per cent discount. I would say that year in and 
year out the price is pretty close. At the present time the price in the United 
ates is just a trifle lower. 
_ Mr. Gosetu: Do you suggest that difference of five or ten cents per hundred 
pounds goes to the consumer or is absorbed by the retailer? 
‘The Wrrness: We sell the retail trade and the retailers who buy from us 

get the benefit of that. _ 
Mr. Berrranp: Do you sell equally the beet and cane sugar to the retailer? 
The Witness: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Coors: Did I understand the witness to say that the sugar was sold 
retailer at the same discount as to the wholesaler? 
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The Witness: No, we recognize the wholesaler. 

\ Hon. Mr. Exvniorr: Did you give a comparative statement of costs duri 

the different years you have been in operation—the costs to the wholesaler fro 

your company—the average costs of what you sold through the year? Do y 

happen to have handy a comparative statement of that kind? 
The Witness: I do not think we have that prepared. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Has there been any change in the relative prices of the 
beet sugar and the cane sugar in the last ten years? 
The Witness: No. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: The relative prices have remained practically the sam 
The Witness: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Now, as to acreage. Take the acreage in western 
Ontario. How has that compared,’ say, during the last ten years? a 
The Wrirness: Mr. MelIntyre, my assistant, has those figures which he — a 
would like to bring up a little bit later, if that would be agreeable to you, Mr. 4 
Elliott. That is a very good point which you have raised there, and we have 
it all prepared to bring it before you. 
: oe Brown: And will you give us the prices which you are paying for the 
eets ! : 
The Witness: Yes. That is all to be brought out in the suggestions for aid a 
to the industry which, when you get through with me, I will leave to Mr 
MeIntyre. 
Mr. MacMinian: You spoke of four hundred acres from Huron county 
How many farmers would that represent? 


The Wrrness: I have not got the exact number, but a general average of 
about eight acres would mean about fifty growers. a 


Hon. Mr. Exutorr: Do you find the sugar content that you get from Huron 4 
county up to that which you get from Middlesex? 7 


The Wirness: I am sorry that we have not Mr. Hicks with us to-day. I hada 
an interview with him for two hours the other day. I canot tell you that it is a 
much higher, but I will say it is just as high. 


Mr. MacMuzan: Mr. Elliott knows that. 


Mr. Youne: Mr. Houson, you said something about keeping your Wallace 
burg factory busy in the off-season by refining cane sugar? 


The Witness: Yes. , 
Mr. Youne: Do you find that an economical practice? 


The Wirness: It has been very economical. The unfortunate part of it i 
that it is not situated properly geographically. We are compelled to bring our 
raw sugar either from New York to Wallaceburg or else from Montreal. Durin 
the last few years, on account of the fact that we buy preferential raw sugar 
they come in to the port of Montreal. Now, those sugars from Montreal ar 
shipped to Wallaceburg at a high rate of freight, and they must go east; s 
that there is a geographical location which is not Just quite right for economica 
refining. ‘That is one reason why, in order to protect our freight, we had t 
purchase a cane sugar refinery located at Montreal. 


Mr. Mutuins: What do you do with the pulp in Ontario? 


The Wirness: We sell what we can of it. Before we leave, we have som 
advertising matter which we brought down with us indicating just what 
have done in the way of attempting to market this pulp. The Canadian trad 
will not absorb it to any great extent. I would say that the most tonn 
that we could deliver to the Canadian stock men would not be over 20 per ¢ 
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t, the balance being at the present time exported. I might say 
we are doing all we can in the way of advertising to educate the stock 
s to use this pulp. There is no question about its value. 


Mr. Motiins: You dry it, I see. 
The Wirness: Yes, we dry it. 


_ Mr. Youne: I understood you to say that the most economical point at 
which to refine cane sugar is at the seaport? 


: ~The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: And your Ontario factory, devoted to beet sugar, must be 
idle a part of the season, or else you must devote the other part of that season 
refining cane sugar at a higher cost than it could be refined otherwise? 


The Witness: Yes. If we were not on the water it would be impracticable 
_ to refine cane sugar, because of the extremely high freight. Wallaceburg is 
particularly well situated. We have a river there that has quite a substantial 
depth of water. In fact, I would say it is quite necessary to have a territory 
for beet growing in the interior; you must draw your beets from all sides. To 
lave a location on the waterfront or at a seaport would be good for cane 
refining but not for beet sugar manufacturing. 


Mr. Youne: You spoke of certain disadvantages that were inherent in a 
beet sugar plant. Would you tell us what they are? ‘ 

The Witness: In order to produce yellow sugars a bone char plant. is 
necessary. It is a method of filtration. That is a very expensive equipment. 
A bone char plant would cost to construct at least a million dollars. 

Mr. Youne: You have to have that in order to produce yellow or brown 
gars from beets? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Youne: And no such plant is necessary in the case of cane sugar? 


» The Witness: Yes. All the cane refineries are built with a bone char 
filtration. There is no cane refinery that has not got a bone char filtration. 


Mr. Younec: They are entirely different? 


The Witness: They are entirely different. There is no beet plant in 
merica that is equipped with bone char filtration. 


Mr. Youne: If these plants are entirely different plants what is the ad- 
vantage of refining cane sugar in a beet plant? 

The Witness: It was necessary that we take care of our retail trade 
uring the summer. That goes into the operation of producing cane sugars 
, Wallaceburg. 

Mr. Youne: Then you said there are fifteen hundred workers caring for 
e beets. Does that apply to all Canada or the Ontario territory? 

The Witness: In our territory. 

Mr. Youne: You also said that half a million dollars were paid in freight 
arges. Is that freight on raw sugar and on beet sugar as high as the freight 
refined sugar? 


The Wrrness: No.’ 


_ Mr. Youne: Then if you were not paying this half a million dollars out 
freight charges to the railways they would be receiving a still higher figure 
refined sugar that they would be hauling into the country? 


‘The Wirness: Of course, when I say that the freight rate is no higher, 
ean that you concentrate the beets. For instance, a beet will test, perhaps, 
en per cent, and when we condense that down to the point of the actual 
r in the beet I would say the freight rate would be just as high as on 
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refined sugar. Of course, in the beet fines you wat your beste 4 in 
then you have your refined sugar rate out. 

Mr. Youne: Of course, in the case of refined sugar, if you did not hey 
your beet factory located where it is the refined sugar would come all the w. 
from Montreal. The railways would get a higher rate on a lesser tonnage a’ 
it would be less expense to them, and no additional cost to the people? , 

The Witness: Well, I would not say that; no. 


Mr. Youne: They will certainly receive a higher rate on refined sugar tha 
on beets or on raw. 
Mr. Tummon: Is it not a fact that if you manufacture from beets the 
freight is going and coming, both on the beets and on the refined sugar? 
The Wrrness: Yes, and the refined sugar as well. It is a matter of tonnage. 
The number of cars that are hauled to the factory of beetroot is somethings 
enormous. 
Mr. Youne: That is the point I was trying to make: The railways will 
at a tremendous amount of expense in excess of what they would be if they were 
hauling the refined sugar alone? a 
The Witness: The railways are very anxious for the beet traffic. They 
must see a tremendous revenue in it in order to get that traffic in and also 
secure the refined traffic out. 
Mr. TummMon: Does it not come down to this: That if you are making 
beet sugar in Canada which is selling practically at the same price as the refined | 
sugar, that the railways are receiving the average freight of hauling the beets — 
to the factories? 
The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Youne: And_ losing the freight they would receive in hauling the r 
fined sugar from Montreal to the consumer? 
The Wirness: They secure the revenue of the refined sugar from the fac- : 
tory to destination. s 
Mr. Stewart: Is not the freight on the raw cane that is brought into Can- 
ada going out of the country? You are paying it to the railroads in Canada for e 
the tariff on beets? . 
The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Stewart: Now, the freight bringing in the raw cane sugar into Ca 
ada—that money goes entirely out of this country, is that right? 


The Wirness: As far as the raw sugar is concerned. 4 
Mr. Stewart: The money you pay to the railways of Canada stays her 
The Witness: Absolutely. 


Mr. Youne: The freight in hauling refined sugar from Montreal to ti 
consumer does not go entirely out of the country. The freight on raws consum 
to Montreal is a very negligible quantity. What is your net protection now? — 

The Witness: It is $1,287 general tariff. ; 

Mr. Youne: You net—you pay a certain duty on your raw and you. rece e 
a certain duty on your refined; what is the difference? 

The Witness: Fifty-two cents a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Young That is the same whether it comes from the British West In 
or Cuba; it does not matter? . 

The Witness: Yes. ‘a 

Mr. Youne: And can you give us your conversion profits—the cost of con: n- 
verting raw into refined sugar? a 
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The Witness: Well, Mr. Chaitman, I would be quite agreeable to pass 
at information to you. We have competition, you know. I do not feel like 
g it out to the public unless I am forced to do it. 


7 The CHairMAN: No. You will not be forced to do it. 
_ The Wrrness: We prefer— 


ty Mr. Youne: One other question. Of what advantage is the preferential 
tariff to you as a refiner? 


_ The Witness: Why, practically the entire preference goes to the West 
Indies. 


Mr. Youne: They absorb it all. 


The Wirness: Yes, in lieu of other benefits in the way of grain and other 
commodities shipped from Canada to the West Indies. 


Mr. Youne: And your net protection is 52 cents? 
The Wrrness: Yes. 


- Mr. McMituan: In the case of the Huron county farmers, are they at any 
_ disadvantage in the matter of freight rates? 


The Witness: We have always absorbed the extra freight. The freight is 

much higher. Our contract at the weigh station calls for $5 a ton, delivered at 

the station, and $5.75 delivered to the plant. Some of those freight rates in 

‘Huron county run as high as $1.70. In fact, in one or two cases it runs as high 

as $2; but the growers that have been producing for us for years—in those 
_ cases we absorb that difference. 


Mr. Carmicuart: I would like to ask one question. Evidence was given at 
our last meeting by the representative of the Vancouver and Raymond refineries 
to the effect that they should receive some additional government help, I under- 
and, in regard to the construction of additional factories to help the industry 
the West. So far as the industry in the West is concerned, do you feel that 
y additional help is necessary to keep the industry going successfully? 


The Witness: If it is to be expanded from what it is to-day, yes; very 
decidedly, yes. No men with capital to-day would invest in new plants under 
present conditions. We are operating our plant to absolutely full capacity. I 
would like to have that understood. We cannot take one acre more than we 


" ‘The See ee What does it cost you to duplicate your plant? 


The Witness: Of course, our plants are large. At Chatham we have a 
plant that is capable of turning out from twenty-two hundred to twenty-five 
hundred tons of beets daily, and a plant of that size would cost all the way 
from two million to two and a half million dollars. That is not all. In 
addition to that you must have very decided cash reserves. 


_ Mr. Brown: In view of world marketing conditions how much expansion — 
is advisable? 

The Wirness: Now, if you will permit me, Mr. McIntyre has something in 
connection with the aid to the industry that has a direct bearing on that. 


_ The Cuatrman: I would like to ask another question or two. Suppose 
you did duplicate your plant, could you get enough beets grown in that locality 
to operate it? 


The Witness: This year we could; but we do not know what might 
i happen next year. That also will be brought out in Mr. MclIntyre’s statement. 


Hon. Mr. Extiorr: Of course, that depends on the relative cost of beets? 
_ The Witness: Exactly. 
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The CHamman: Considering the mete: as a pure business propost 
do you think you would be justified, supposing the cost of refining cane 
beet sugar were an absolute equality—do you think you would be justified i 
increasing your plant? 

The Witness: We cannot increase our present plants. It would mean the — 
building of an additional plant. While our people are perfectly agreeable to 
expand. when they think the proper times comes, I would say this that the 
encouragement would have to be quite substantial. 


The CHarrMAN: You have a certain encouragement to-day, Mr. Houson, 
from the fact that you are enjoying a very fair protection. 4 


* The Wirness: That would not be sufficient. a 


The CuHatrMan: The object of this. committee is to find out if it is prace 
ticable to increase the area of the beet sugar industry. i 


Mr. McMittan: I would like to emphasize one point raised by Mr. 
Houson with respect to the Belgian people. There has been a number of them 
in Huron county, and I have found them amongst our best citizens, and many of 
them are on farms for themselves. i 

Mr. Porrrous: Mr. Houson, in your opinion what is the maximum of an 
economical unit in a beet factory ? ; 

The Witness: That depends pretty much on the territory or locales 


Mr. Portrous: You mentioned 200,000 tons. 
The Wirness: Our two plants are large. One slices 1,800 tons and the 
other from twenty-two hundred to twenty- -five hundred tons. Now, in our 
territory those two plants are about an ideal size. 


Hon. Mr. Exrtiorr: Would it be more economical, in view of the cost of 
freight, shipping the sugar beets, if you were going to start another plant— 
would it be more economical to duplicate your present plant at Chatham, — 
say, than to build another plant out in some other section where you have an 
shorter haul for the beets? 4 

The Witness: Of course, our two plants cannot be increased in capacity, 
so I would say under those conditions if we were increasing our capacity it 


would be necessary for us to build in a new territory. 


Hon. Mr. Exvtiorr: Now, there is just one more question I would like to 
ask. Is there any arrangement by which you are limited to the acreage 
which you can handle? 4 


The Witness: Oh, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: In competition with other sugars? 

The Wirness: Oh, yes. That is, as far as beets are concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Yes. i 

The Wirness: Oh, yes, indeed. It is impracticable to operate a sugar ‘ 
beet plant after, I would say, Christmas time—on or about December 20 to 25. Fe 

Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: I have not made myself clear. I understand that you — 
are now leasing, perhaps, 30,000 acres? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: That is this year in your Wallaceburg district? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Ex.iorr: Now, assume that you were in a position to hand 


45,000 acres, which would be an increase of 50 per cent; is there anything 
prevent that in the way of arrangements amongst the sugar companies? — 


The Witness: Not at all. 
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Oi Mr. ‘Enuorr: So that when we speak of increasing the capacity, 
hink that the beets could fairly compete with cane sugar if you increase 


: The tise: Well, beets at the extremely low price ruling to-day shows 
lutely no return for the manufacturer. As a matter of fact, our company is 
rrying on to-day without any anticipation of an adequate return. 


_ The Cuartrman: Your report is different from the Raymond factory report, 


mi, “Hon. “Mr. Be fon: And you are working your factory to capacity? 

_ The Wrrness: Absolutely. I can tell you, Mr. Elliott, that anyone who 
in close touch to that farming community in western Ontario, as I am, I 
lieve would take exactly the same attitude as I am taking. I know the 
farmers pretty well, and they are having their trials and troubles, and we 
an to help them as much as we can, even though we have to wind up at 
the end of the year just on an even balance. 

_ Mr, Porrrous: You are referring to the Wiarton plant; do I understand 
u to say that your company took that plant over? 

The Wrrness: No, the Kitchener plant which was formerly known as the 
erlin plant, we took over. The Wiarton plant closed after two years of 


Mr. Porreous: It was an independent company? 

The Wrrness: Yes. 

- The Cuarrman: Those factories, I suppose, are dismantled? 
The Witness: Yes. Moved to the States. 

Mr. Tummon: Does the danger of frost hurt you at all? 


The Witness: Yes. That is something to contend with. In 1920 we oper- 
until February, and I am safe in saying that every beet we sliced through 


hat time was quite high. The continual freezing and thawing of the beets 
eriorated them. 
Mr. Porteous: As far as the refineries are concerned, the factories where 
ou refine the sugar from the raw material are making more profits than your 
et factories; is that so? . 
_ The Wirness: They are at the present time; I mean to say from my 
experience one year the beet industry shows a better return than the cane 
1d probably the following year the reverse will occur. 
_ Mr. Porrseous: What I would like to know is, in your opinion what effect 
ould the raising of the tariff on raw and cane sugar, so that there would not 
such a spread between the raw and refined sugar, have on the beet industry? 
_ The Witness: Well, the beet industry would, of necessity, have to have 
quite a substantial increase in tariff, and, as a matter of fact, we have some 
figures on that which we would like to bring out when we can get to it. 
Mr. Coots: I would like to ask two or three questions. The first question 
Mr. Houson, apparently, is wel! acquainted with the condition of the farmers 
hat area. Does he think that it pays as well to grow sugar beets at the 
sent time as other products? 

‘The Wirnzss: It pays better. 
Mr. Coote: To what extent is your refinery at Montreal operating—to 
W at percentage of its capacity? 
Ma 6-2 
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ir mill after December 20th showed us loss, although the price of sugars | 
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The Wirness: We have been closed down now since last Decembe 
we will not start operating again until May. \ 
Mr. Coorg: Then if you were to build another plant somewhere in 
province of Ontario for sugar beets and if that plant were to operate and pro 
a few thousand tons of sugar, I suppose it would naturally keep your plan 
Montreal closed a little bit longer, would it not? 
The Witrnsss: Exactly. 


Mr. Coorr: Could you tell us as to the possibility of the sugar refiner 
in Canada providing the sugar that we can make and sell in Canada; and is 
quite sufficient from a refining point of view? 


The Wrrness: Well, that is a big question. There is a surplus of ‘anak 
to-day in the world of about ten million tons. That will be brought out a 
little later. The prices of sugar are the lowest in the world’s history and to 
attempt expansion of that sort at the present is something we would have 
give very careful consideration. 

Mr. Cooter: I am not, asking you to expand. I am asking if you can bi 
us whether the sugar refineries of Canada now operating at full capac cal 
supply all the sugar we can use in Canada? : 

The Wirness: They can supply more than double the quantity. 

Mr. Coote: Then, if we built any more sugar factories in Canada fo r 
refining either cane or beet sugar— 4 


The Wrrness: It would mitigate against the present plants that are oper- 
ating and would result in their operating less time and therefore it would 
alter the cost of production. i 4 

Mr. Totzke: Mr. Houson said it was not practicable to slice beets after 
Christmas on account of the alternate frosting and thawing of the beets. 
the cost of storage of those beets prohibitive? 


The Witness: Yes. We experimented with a suggestion made some twenty 
years ago for drying the beets. That was further experimented with, I under- 
stand, in England, and so far it has proven a failure. It might work out 
advantage to cut up the beets and dry them and store them if the sugars w 
selling at a very high price, but with the present price of sugar it would Ju 
_be absolutely impracticable. ; 

Mr. Torzkn: My idea was more in the nature of a cold storage for t 
beets. By 
The Wirness: No. You have never been to Chatham, I presume, or in 
that territory? We have acres of ground—acres and acres of ground j st 
covered with mountains of beets in the fall. 

The CuamMaNn: I want to remind you, gentlemen, that half our time 
gone and we still have other witnesses. : 
Mr. Boyres: About what acreage of beets do you get from Middle 
county? if oe 

The Wirness: Not very much—twelve hundred acres. 

_Mr. Boyss: Is the percentage of sugar from the beets produced good? 

The Wirness: Very good. 

Mr. Cayuey: How is the industry in Michigan? 

The Witness: We have something on that coming later. 

Mr. Stewart: Mr. Houson, Mr. Coote, the member for McLeod, qu 
tioned you with regard to the capacity in Canada: You say it is two 


one-half times and you are working to full capacity, and that the cane su 
supplies the requirements of the country at the present time? 
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a EWART: The people of Canada are not responsible for the fact that 
cane sugar refineries increased their capacity two and one-half per cent 
e consuming capacity of the country for the last twenty years. The 
ity was expanded in order that we might get export trade, because at one 
time they shipped millions of pounds to Great Britain of refined sugar. 
The Witness: We have got that capacity there. I am not going to say 
ow it got there; it is there. 
_ Mr. Stewart: The people of Canada are not’ responsible for making a 
, urn to the same sugar refineries of that amount of capital, are they? 
_ The Witness: The capacity is there. 
Mr. Stewart: But it always was when they increased into what they have 
ay. You are not working to more than forty per cent of your capacity; 
e rest was to meet the export trade, and it should be the export trade that 
ould pay you any dividends on that amount of capital, is not that so? 
_ The Witness: To-day, of course, there is no export. 
Mr. Stewart: No. ‘There is no export; but you had a large export business 


The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: The other day one of our witnesses told us that in as far 
cane sugar refineries are concerned this dumping valuation was of no value 
o the cane sugar refiners of Canada. There is a dumping valuation which 
mes into effect now of $2.30, a fair valuation of $2.30, and we were told 
uesday by Mr. Rogers that it was of no value to the cane sugar refineries. 
The Witness: It is very valuable from the beet sugar standpoint. 

‘Mr. Stewart: But you say it is no value from the cane sugar standpoint? 


The Witness: The cane sugar refineries, as the price of raw sugar reduces, 
uce their refined price irrespective of what figure is set. 


Mr. Srewart: I have here a statement that the Canadian Grocer dated 
uary 12th which is as follows:— 


Canadian sugar refiners got a nice “break” last week when Hon. 
E. B. Ryckman, Minister of National Revenue, announced a new ruling 
bearing on the value of imported refined sugar. 


The Witness: I might say in answer to that that we made representations 
the honourable Mr. Ryckman from the beet sugar standpoint and advised 
that these Cuban refined sugars were coming into Canada at such 
idiculously low prices that it was absolutely ruining the beet sugar industry, 

nd if it continued we did not know what was going to happen; we could not 
Yy well carry on. 


Mr. Stewart: Is that not of any value to the cane sugar refiners? 

The Wrrness: They will again reduce their prices later, reducing their prices 
_as the imported raw sugar prices reduce— 

Mr. Stewart: Let me make my statement, the same as I made it the 
er day. Raw sugars in New York to-day are 79 cents. What would they 
in Montreal? 

The Wirness: At the present time, about $2.10 a hundred. 


_ Mr. Stewart: For raws in Montreal. 


The Witness: That is preferential raw sugar. It is $1 a hundred higher 


the general tariff sugars because of the preference to the West Indies. 
6—23 : 
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_ Mr. Stewart: When you lay down your raw sugar and pay your duty, y 
can lay it down with your freight at about $2.50? 
The Witness: Yes. A little less than that. Bec 4 
Mr. Srewart: We have refined sugar now coming in at $2.30, and with all 
the other duties that go with it the price of refined sugar laid down in Canada — 
is $5.05 a hundred. ‘ 
The Witness: We are not netting any such price as that. We are nettin 
about $4.20. a 
Mr. Stewart: The point I am trying to make is this: You have a spread o 
between a cent and a cent and a half in the refined cane sugars in Canada, and 
I think the country expects that it should get something in return for that. — 
That is the stand I took the other day. ! ae 
The Witness: I can only say that the representations we made in connection 
with this set price for foreign refined sugars was from purely an arn to" 


protect the beet sugar industry. : 

Mr. Stewart: I would like to ask you if these figures are correct: In 1930 _ 
the production of sugar in Canada was divided as follows, 94 per cent of beets 
and 903 per cent of cane then, the amount of money that was paid by the beet 
refineries was $3,278,000, and that is nearly all wages, is it not? 
The Wirness: $3,000,000? 

' Mr. Stewart: Yes. I have it here as $3,278,000. 

The Wirness: The beet sugar industry of Canada? 

Mr. Stewarr: Yes. ‘ 

The Witness: This last year? 

Mr. Stewart: In 19380. 

The Wirness: I would say that is the total value of the product. 


. Mr. Stewart: No, no; the total value of the product is much higher than 
that. 

The Witness: I only know we paid something like $2,000,000 to the farmers 
for their beets, but I could not say— ; 

Mr. Srewart: The total value is $3,278,000. Now, then, that is only 94 
per cent of the sugar of Canada, and it gave to the Canadian people—from the 
farmers to the labourers—three and one-quarter million dollars; and that is far 
more, in ia than was paid by the cane sugar refiners to all their employees, 
was it not? 


The Witness: I could not say that. I will say this, that the beet sugar 
industry employs a tremendous amount of labour. There is no other industry 
that I know that takes care of as much labour as the beet industry. — 

Mr. Stewart: The 94 per cent of beet sugar gives more to the people of 
Canada than the 903 per cent of cane sugar which is supplied by the cane sugar 
industry gives to the people of Canada in the way of wages, is that right? 

The Wirness: Of course, the cane sugar industry answers its purpose. 


Mr. Stewart: No, no; the total wages paid by the cane sugar is less than 
three and one-half million dollars. It is all here in the Trade report. 


The CuatrMan: Perhaps you could get that better from the other witness. 
The Wirness: We have something to say in connection with the aid to 
industry. ye 
Mr. Stewart: The other point I wanted to bring out was that on $27,000,000 
which were spent for raw sugars last year the trade increased the value of it by 
$11,000,000, and yet on what was put into the beets it was only increased bys 


$1,000,000, and we sent out of the country $27,000,000 and we added to the j 
product $11,000,000; is that correct? er 
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Mr Youne: That does not go m0 in cash? 


_ Mr. Srewart: Yes. I want to keep part of that money in Canada—keep 
art of that $27,000,000 in Canada. All we spent here was three and a half 
illion dollars. 


_ Mr. Youne: Are you sure it went out in cash? 
Mr. Stewart: It went out in trade. 
Mr. Brown: We sold some goods to buy the sugar. 


ALEXANDER W. McInryrg, called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am assistant to the president 
f the Canada and Dominion Sugar company. We have seen in the evidence 
at has been taken—at least in part of the evidence that has been taken, and 
Iso in the report in Hansard that there have been three or four different sug- 
estions advanced in aid of the beet sugar industry. The first paper I shall 
ad here deals with the various means proposed for assisting the beet sugar: 
dustry. The first one is the bonus or subsidy system. 


COMMENT ON VARIOUS MEANS PROPOSED FOR ASSISTING BEET 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


SUBMITTED BY CANADA AND DoMINION SuGAR COMPANY LIMITED, 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 


1. The bonus or subsidy system of aiding the Beet Sugar industry has been 
effect in the United Kingdom since 1924. There were two beet sugar factories 
existence at that time and since then seventeen have been built making the 
tal daily slicing capacity of the nineteen plants about 26,000 short tons. During 
e first four years of the period while the subsidy was large, amounting to 
pproximately $4.50 per hundred, the industry thrived. Even the second period 
three years, during which the subsidy was approximately $3 per hundred 
as successful, though it is significant that no new plants were constructed 
uring that period. The industry is now in the third period with a subsidy 
approximately $1.50 per hundred and already the Government has had to 
me to the rescue with added grants to prevent disaster. It must be borne 
mind, too, that during this period sugar was protected by a considerable 
riff although this was reduced somewhat by the excise tax. To explain clearly 
ie net amount of the aid granted the industry we give the following figures 
hich shows the subsidy minus the excise and plus the protective tariff: 


Years 1924-5-6-7, per 100 Ibs. about............. ae ee ee let Meads opi ws $5 33 
ROU A he Gor es ee ie ya Ohya AEE OE BLAS SORT REL RUDRA ee aE 4 33 
be) ARI ea i ee eaten are NE LUM Shop sire enti 2 70 


g uring 1931 the Government made an extra grant of approximately 27 cents per 
hundred pounds bringing the 1931 total to approximately $2.97 per hundred 
nds. Strong pressure is being brought upon the British Government to 
re an extra grant for 1932 greater than the one of last year. It is pointed 
in support of this request for aid that the acreage planted to beets declined 
m 349,000 i in 1930 to 234,400 in 1931 and that the industry must inevitably 
ine further unless additional state aid is granted. One Company has even 
me so far as to state that unless immediate assistance is given the British 
overnment will have a number of Beet Sugar factories on its hands, either 
) operate or dismantle. 
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2. The British Government has paid out in the years 1924-1930 some 
£22,366,000 in subsidy and has granted a remission of Excise duties of som 
44 million pounds. This money has had to be provided by methods of taxation 
entirely unrelated to beet sugar and the burden has therefore not been borne 
by the product which received the benefit of the grants. Aside from the co 
sideration that this seems unfairly discriminatory, the decline in the industry 
raises grave doubts as to the ultimate effectiveness of the bonus or subsidy plan 
of assistance to beet sugar production. The bounty granted by the Ontario 
Government in the early years of the industry in our Province provides a 
parallel instance of the failure of the bonus system to successfully establish th 
beet sugar industry. But one concern out of five survived after the term 
the bounty expired and only a transfusion of fresh capital saved it. 

3. The plan of making loans for the erection of factories, in our opinion 
would be establishing a very dangerous precedent. Speaking generally there 
is always ample private capital ready for employment in an industry th 
provides attractive possibilities and if such capital is not available there are 
usually very good reasons. In the case of the sugar beet industry the 
unfortunate experience of the industry in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana is boun 
to act as a powerful deterrent. The physical conditions in the beet growing 
districts of these neighbouring states are closely akin to ours. The soil and. } 
climate are similar and methods of farming, rotation of crops, etc., are very muc 
the same. Freight rates on sugar beets, however, a large item in the cost of 
operation, have been much higher.in Ontario, for many years past. The United 
States also maintains a higher protective tariff on sugar. In spite of these 
advantages only three plants were operated in the Central States by their owners 
in 1931; four more were rented by bondholders or receivers and operated for 
the season; 15 were entirely idle and one has already been dismantled. Out of 
the twenty-two remaining plants with a total capacity of 24,000 tons of beets 
per day only seven operated with a total capacity of 7,300 tons. Prospects for 
current year are no better. Certainly the position of these plants would not be © 
improved had they been built with Government loaned capital instead of by — 
private subscription. 

4. The idea of establishing a quota for beet sugar is a novel one. As 
understand it, all those using sugar in the manufacture of any article are to be. 
obliged to include a certain proportion of beet sugar. Perhaps it is intende 
also to make this apply to the wholesale and retail purchasers. This idea is 
apparently based on the assumption that there is at present some difficulty i 
marketing beet sugar and that if people are forced to take a certain quantit: 
in order to obtain “cane” sugar, all difficulties will vanish and the industry 
can be made to expand to any given point. Unfortunately the problem is n 
so simple. For a number of years no difficulty whatever has been experience 
in our case, at least, in marketing all the beet sugar available in competitio 
with cane sugar. There is a slight differential in price against beet sugar, bu 
the difficulty is not in marketing ‘but in producing it at present selling prices 
in competition with sugar refined from tropical raws upon which the island 
producers are losing heavily. The increased demand resulting from the so-called 
“quota” would be of no assistance in lowering production costs or of increasing 
the competitive price of sugar. The position of the beet sugar producers would, 
therefore, not be improved. 

5. Apart from the consideration that the sugar consuming public would 
undoubtedly find the beet sugar “quota” burdensome and resent its establis 
ment as an unwarranted interference in trade, which would tend to make be 
sugar unpopular, there are practical difficulties which would seriously impec 
the working arrangements of such a plan. I will mention just one of the: 
impediments, namely, the matter of distribution. Beet sugar is manufactured 
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county in F ccntiytedicrd Ontario and ae Raymond, Alberta. As the 
ry is carried on at present the utmost possible volume of beet sugar is 
rketed within the shortest possible radius of the production points, thus 
ducing the freight charges to the lowest point practicable. Under the “quota” 

stem, obviously no geographical lines’ could be drawn in the marketing of 
sugar and the result would be a tremendous increase in freight on beet 
gar thus reducing the net returns to the producers. This is assuming that 
e expansion in the industry would be confined to the two districts where 
et sugar is now produced. If, to overcome the freight disadvantage, plants 
e constructed in other parts of Canada more serious difficulties would be 
yuntered. The chief one would be the unfamiliarity of the farmers with the 
op. This is undoubtedly one of the great causes of failure in the production 
sugar beets. Actual results show that it is from seven to ten years after 
erations commence before a unit established in new territory—the term unit 
mprising both growers and factory—begins to be profitable. This has been 
the experience in the United States and also in Canada. It was exemplified in 
tl he early years of the industry in Ontario and it was paralleled twice in the 
ease of Alberta. The farmers must learn how to grow sugar beets to advantage 
s ind there is no short cut to this knowledge, it has to come by actual experience. 
There are other practieal considerations which tend to make the “quota” plan 
workable, but I think enough has been brought out to show the impractic- 
ility of this scheme. 

_ 6. Of the various plans which have been advanced as possible aids to our 
dustry the suggestion of increasing the protection is the only one which com- 
ends itself to us. It is, of course, evident that any increase in the duty and 
nce of the price of sugar would have to be borne by the consumer. Yet sugar 
so universally used that the burden would be spread over the entire population 
d hence would not be heavy on any one person or group. From the outset 
e revenue from the increased duties would be a very considerable aid to the 
overnment in its financing. While this revenue would gradually decrease as 
e industry expanded and less sugar was imported, it would take some years 
fore the augmented revenue was reduced by, say, one-half, and in that time 
e amounts collected by the Government would be very considerable. 

The CuHatrman: Do you mean that that is on raw sugar or refined? 

_ The Wirness: It would have to be a protection on refined sugar. 

‘The CHarrMan: Not on the raw? 

The Wirness: No. Now, we come to the estimate of the amaunt of addi- 
onal protection required for expansion of the beet sugar industry in Ontario. 

1 this statement I have tabulated the facts opposite each item. I have tried 
work out, as far as possible from the grower’s data, the time or material 
volved. It is not given in every case, but we give it in every case as the 
owers have submitted it to us. 


ESTIMATE OF THE AMOUNT OF ADDITIONAL PROTECTION 
REQUIRED FOR EXPANSION OF THE BEET SUGAR 
INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


SUBMITTED By CANADA AND DOMINION SUGAR COMPANY LIMITED 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 


1. In considering this question the approach which immediately suggests 
elf is that of the cost per acre of producing sugar beets. We have been col- 
ng data on this subject for years past and we believe that the figures we 
below are reasonably correct and representative of present conditions. 
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They are made up of the averages of figures submitted to us by some six 
growers scattered over the entire beet-growing district. 


FARM COSTS PER ACRE OF SUGAR BEETS 


Time or Value Cost 


Operation ; Material per j per 
Involved Unit Acre 
ISTietc liege RRR Sea PE aE LM enon ts aan OAs MA aN Us SY 14-1 Ibs. 15c. per lb. 
INS a Hb 4 ae ama Um nna eure Shires Dina ee ain I Ur 201 lbs. $36.50 per ton ; 
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Seed Bed.... Arolling oh, peak aoe iiges, 2 41— 
Seeding. fee lh ck ee Me Le BIN aE AEA 2 Tan ee ta Ns ee 0 68 — 
ELON cite caeisees a Spar Standard 8 00 
GAs (GINS Lapa eed peavey me pa re Cen A pee ..|Contract 3 00. 
AG's) oy) ena ar ama BRR BPMN L AU AM LGC ali teshe st AMan| alia of Labor Price 8 00 
iM altivating: ee Gi Bae se 8 Re TRE Tao eet rin GS Pee cae ek ae ‘3 25 
Plowing Outs Ss Nb Di MEME NN ASL RT AOA Gat Ga er a aH Le aa he 1 75 
Mebarilan geet sie ose Uh OR a ri ee CE a an a ne Ne (CAG OMT ily ot are ad ~ 10-99 
dentalvor dando) wikia kedie ge Gee Py oo eae Beers a eh eRe eee rt ee ee 6 98 
ANTS See See ici rate REN Rd Gia aan RY ee aa 4 residual 4 92 
‘ 58 17, 
Less:valueof topes yak ges eo Re hte AO ike Snead) fea ae ee ele eee ee ‘ 4 21 
Cost Per acne ee SVU 6 Vee Ay ARR RE MONRLIN Tate iat nea oe ne aaa ae ae 53 96 


The growers who submitted these figures obtained an average yield per acre 
on some 600 acres of 13.46 tons per acre. This is somewhat above the average 
over the whole territory. The growers with a lower yield per acre, however, 
would not show lower costs in any particular except haulage cost. With an 
average yield over a term of years of 9.2 tons per acre the haulage cost would 
be reduced as would also the value of the tops. The net cost would be about 
$52 per acre, which with a 9-2 yield gives approximately $5.65 per ton. On 
this basis the average grower would show a slight profit on his 1931 crop as 
the price paid for beets was $6:265 per ton. The figures would be as follows: 


9.2 tons Soldat $6 266 eee ihe Ned 1d Cat nn Cee eek ea an $ 57 64 
Cost of production. 5. 7 ee Ate ea ae Og es Ua te are ne eens er ane 52 00 
Net pre tite pee eis gi Reh Gr Bh Rt ate a al ea ay eg $ 5 64 


In considering this net profit, however, it must. be remembered that in the 
$52 the grower has already included his own labour and the land rental as well 
as his out of pocket expenses. The amount he receives for his own labour, which _ 
is placed at his own valuation per unit, is $21.60. If he does his own hand labour _ 
of thinning, hoeing and topping, which 30 per cent of the growers did in 1931, _ 
he adds $19 more to the amount making a total of $40.60 per acre. The great 
amount of labour necessary in sugar beet culture is one of the talking points 
sometimes used against the industry. Yet the farmer gets well paid for that 
labour, gets paid for his seed, fertilizer and manure, gets a fair allowance for _ 
land rental and something over in the way of dividend. a 

2. This brings up the question. as to why, if the farmer can show an acted 
profit over and above all expenses, including his labour, there is not.a much 
greater demand for sugar beets with resultant expansion of the industry. In 
considering this point, which is closely linked up with the question of the amount 
of additional protection required to induce expansion of the industry, let us 
inquire more closely into the practical aspects of sugar beet growing. 

3. Sugar Beets are grown entirely under contract; the grower has no choice 
as to the disposition of the product, i-e., whether he shall sell or feed; when he shall 
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tlay fon jived labour long before the harvest. He does not get his money until 
e in the fall. True, sugar beets aré a cash crop and the grower is sure of being 
le to sell at a minimum price but this guarantee is of no use to him should his 
‘op prove a failure, as his out of pocket expense per acre may eat a hole in the 
eturns from his other crops. The farmer in growing any crop must always be 
Jling to gamble the cost of his seed, his own labour and time and the use of 
his land against the chance of a crop with an ordinary return per acre. In the 
ease of the sugar beet crop, he also has the gamble of a heavy actual outlay per 
—indeed this outlay amounts to as much as the gross return per acre on 
ny other crops. His own labour on sugar beets is also heavy at harvest time. 
or these reasons the net return on sugar beets must be much higher than on 
ordinary crops to make the crop an attractive one to the farmer. 

4. During the last two years the prices of other crops have fallen so low 
that, although the price of sugar beets has declined also, the latter crop is still 
“attractive one to the grower. During last fall, when farmers were delivering 
sugar beets, prices of other field crops grown in the district were quoted by 
1atham buyers, through whose hands passes the great bulk of the local produce, 


Price Yield Gross 
Produce per per Value 
Bushel Acre (*) per Acre 
; cents Bushels $ cts. 
ery I a ak te ae 40 27-5 11 00 
NN Seah poe ints SU oui hana ye caeeN ey Me diet 20 42-2 8 44 
Sh See eh ees : ay 45 66-6 29 97 
oP RO RECS: ph eh A 36 84-5 12 42 
Re ete sth tub RIE ooh PK i duh wae Gas beet as 20 123-6 24 72 
60 14-2 8 52 
Ao OG EEO SRO SI bins allaaialie cs CAE bes Oa aS eat] Dee aR rg Eo 15 84 


The average yield per acre for Kent County as given by the Ontario Department of Agriculture for 
year 1930. 


is obvious that with such prices as these, sugar beets, even at the minimum 


Bites and, in many cases, interest ‘and eaten on a farm mortgage. 
a As we cannot look for, and indeed, do not desire, a continuance of the 


Average Acreage 
Price Grown 
Beets 

10-52 18,114 
8-52 Blislit 
5-95 29,358 
6-39 24,970 
7:90 21,571 
6-72 29,142 
7-64 23,401 
7-47 26,922 
6-265 31,382 
7-486 26, 220 


ae 
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The high price in 1923 caused a great increase in acreage for 1924; the lov 
prices in 1925 and 1926, due to low sugar content and lower sugar prices, caused 
a considerable decline for 1927; following the rise in price for the 1927 crop 
$7.90, an increase is noted for 1928 and so on. Over the whole period th 
average price of $7.486 per ton did not actually produce a demand for acreage 
which would permit of expansion of the industry. I am convinced that in 
order to expand the industry a price minimum of not less than $8.00 at weigh 
stations would have to be provided. This would mean approximately $9.10— 
delivered at factories as the freight charges on beets average about $1.10 per 
ton. With such a price and an average extraction of 247 lbs. of sugar per ton. 
of beets paid for (our 10 year average), we would have a price of $3.68 per 
hundred pounds of sugar in the beet. 

6. The cost of manufacturing in the beet sugar industry is not greatly — 
different from the cost of refining raw cane sugar. At the present time, due 
to abnormal conditions, the usual profit from the by-products, dried beet pulp 
and molasses, has disappeared. Normally, however, this by-product revenue 
would reduce beet sugar manufacturing costs to a point approximately equal 
to the cost of refining raw cane sugar. Hence it is not necessary to consider 
factory costs in trying to arrive at the comparative status of refined beet sugar — 
and refined cane sugar for application of tariff protection. The real question 
concerns the comparative return to the farmer for his sugar beets vs. the market 
price of raw cane’sugar. The cost of production of raw cane sugar at the 
present time bears no apparent relation to the market price as it is well 
established that all producers are turning out raw cane sugar at varying degrees — 
of loss. If we take the present market price of raw cane sugar and set over 
against it the cost of sugar in the beet, as obtained in paragraph 5, above, we 
have the following: 


tf 

Cost of Raw Sugar in the beet with beets at $8.00 plus freight................... $ 3 68 : 
Assured interest on investment in factories to attract Gapital to the industry.... 0 56 T 
| rm 

Present market price of raw sugars delivered at refineries duty paid ($1.94 plus 
PABTEAD is oh. ot ME cig AE AC REE ak SRL Re ea ec rieeciepee ea $ 32) 23 I 
Additional protection required to induce expansion of the industry by making i 
it\apiractive.to both growers and factory, 52.01 ee $ 201 i 


It would thus, in our opinion, require an increase in protection of at least gl 
2 cents per pound under present conditions to assure any expansion of the 
beet sugar industry. This increase would need to be guaranteed for a term of 
years, say ten to twelve, to warrant the considerable capital expenditure 
involved. To say just how great an expansion would take place under such an 
increased protection would be pure guesswork on the part of any one. 


[=] 


CANADA AND DoMINION SuGAR CoMPANY LimiTep. 


I have a third statement which concerns present conditions in the world’s 
sugar industry which I think vou will find quite interesting and enlightening. — 


PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE WORLD'S SUGAR INDUSTRY 
SUBMITTED BY Canapa anp Dominion Sucar Company, Limirep 


1. Those immediately connected with the sugar industry in any country 
are fully acquainted with the situation, both with respect to world conditions 
m sugar and the relation thereto of their own country’s sugar industry. T 
anyone not closely connected with sugar matters the picture is a vague one. 
He knows that sugar is very low in price, that there is talk of over-production — 
and plans afoot for restriction of exports, etc. As most other industries are 
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depressed “tbr se time Being. ie vaguely supposes that sugar is in the 
boat, with the rest and no worse off, and that, as general business con- 
Ss improve in due ee sugar will share the general benefits therefrom. 


2. The world’s er uploe, 0 of sugar for the past ten years has been exceed- 
ng consumption by varying but considerable amounts as shown by the follow- 
ing figures, which are in tons of 2,240 pounds and are taken from Willett and 
rays Statistical Sugar Trade J ournal, the leading authority on sugar statistics: 


WORLD'S SUGAR STOCKS 


Production |Stock of sugar 
Year, Jan. 1st (Tons of in principal 
2,240 lbs.) countries 


Roe Sc tn 5 ee ee ae ee tens Salis ss Hees i. a4 18,359, 484 2,433, 603 

Be ey aria hs J ik ee ee secu nes or oaks 20, 301, 730 2,899, 717 
23,988, 789 3, 206, 304 
24,326, 642 3, 942, 774 
Bema cee akth wd oie ole vias wae Says orehare tava wl lad ga ee wai tlece s 24,116, 980 3, 564, 498 
BE ort nine yes st ENON ey ae SON hf R Snell Gis, bates 26,080, 289 3, 982,455 
SRE eee BL teres vols Cieleieie cle wis dlvaihe Saber siusee whee 27,535, 100 4,780,092 
RE Ge oh ee eh vis ciclo tags c'cile gies Wee bere vets wea 27,331, 892 5,931, 182 
ee a se Pee eis cig cile leis cr vee ace ccd gee eects 28, 723,025 9,919,118 
Reet I I aw cures vibe AUS 1k Odo OOS LOM GOS RUDE Sa oe Lanne me 26,317, 634 10, 210, 764 


_ * Latest estimate. 
3. From the above figures it is readily discernible that the world has gone 
consumption. Even before the present slump in general business set in, the 


world’s stocks of surplus sugar had mounted to dangerous levels. Still the 
crease in production went on and with the reduced demand occasioned ae 


which gives the price of Cuban raws delivered at New ‘York, ae duty. 
This is also taken from Willett and Gray’s Statistical Sugar Trade Journal:— 


NET CASH, WITHOUT DUTY CENTS PER POUND 


Highest Lowest Average 
6-623 3-25 5-24 
5-625 3-00 4-186 
3-06 1-94 2-562 
3-375 2-188 2-568 
3-500 2-688 2-959 
2-875 2-00 2-459 
2-3125 1-6875 2-001 
2-0625 1-040 1-499 
1-55 1-09 1-329 
1-20 -76 |(not availa- 

ble yet) 


1 A study of rake figures reveals that the sugar industry of the world 
for a number of years past, been enduring the greatest crisis in its history 
and one of its own making entirely unrelated to general world conditions prior 
30. During the last two years, of course, the general economic crisis 
tensified the sugar situation and conversely, probably improvement in 
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world conditions would hasten the recovery of sugar. With the tremendous 
burden of the immense surplus stocks on hand, however, the general opinio 
is that the recovery of sugar is going to be a slow and painful process. We 
all know it will come eventually but unfortunately the economic cycles in 
sugar are of long duration. The factors involved are ponderous and slow- 
moving. Unfortunately, they have not even been set in motion in the right 
direction as yet, as sugar prices have apparently not even reached bottom. 

Mr. Srewart: Would you have the farmers of western Canada, because — 
‘there is an over-surplus of wheat stop growing wheat on the same lines as 
your argument in regard to the over-production of sugar? If it holds good in 
regard to sugar it should hold good in regard to over-production in wheat? 


The Wirness: We have not advised them to stop. On the contrary we 
are taking all the acreage we can handle. 
Mr. Stewart: Your argument is that there should not be any more sugar 
produced in Canada on account of the large market. 
The Witness: No. I am simply giving you the facts so that you can 
judge of the situation as we, of course, have to judge from the knowledge we 
have of the industry. I am simply giving you the facts. 


Mr. Portrous: Is it true that you can get a ae more contracts from the ; 
farmers for beets at the present price? 


The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Porrrous: Why did you figure that out at $8 a ton? 


The Witness: I mentioned there that you have to consider that they are not 
getting normal prices for their other crops. I am sure that no one wants a 
continuance of present farm prices. 


Mr. Porteous: I want to ask you the same question as I asked the 
previous witness. What would the result be if there was less spread between 
the duty on raw cane sugar coming into this country and the refined? What 
would the result be to your business? 


The Witness: To our business? 

Mr. Porrrous: Yes. 

The Wirness: That is difficult to say. How much less spread? 
Mr. Porrrous: Supposing it was half as much as it is to-day. 


The Wirness: I do not think it would make very much difference to us. 
Our big competition point is Toronto. We ship a great volume of our sugar 
to Toronto. 


Mr. Porrrous: Would you not turn your attention more to the beet ste xn 
industry? 
The Witness: If you mean on present day conditions, I could only sag 
that as bunsiness men I do not feel that we could expand under present condi- 
tions; we could not take any more acreage in our existing factories, and w 
would require an outlay of additional capital to build a new plant, which w 
do not consider is justified with the present world conditions. 
The CHatrmMan: Mr. MelIntyre, you mentioned an increase in the tariff 
What guarantee would the government or anybody have that if an increas 
in tariff were granted that the cane sugar refineries would not take full advan 
tage of that and the beet Syepe industry would be in no better position tha 
it is to-day? 
The Witness: Well, Mr. Chairman, only that in making any suggestion” 
of an increased tariff we would have it ‘apply to the refined sugar and se 
the status quo, as far as the refining is concerned just where it is. 
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e Mckee’ But, we Apa something more than that. Our idea is to 
the percentage of beet sugar produced in this country; that is the idea 
$ investigation. 
; The. Wirness: If you had an increased tariff of that amount your pro- 
ucti ion of beet sugar, I feel, would increase. 
Mr. Cavey: What is the American tariff? ? 
_ The Wirness: On refined sugar? ~ 
© Mr. Cayuny: Yes. 
The Witness: $2.65, general tariff. 
_ Mr. Caytey: And you were suggesting how much for Canada? 
The Wirness: We were suggesting an increase of approximately two 
cents which would bring ours up to $3.89. 
“Mr. Caytey: The tariff that they imposed in the United States did not 
nelp the American industry, did it? Did they increase theiir industry? 
_ Witness: Of course, they have been subject to the same world condi- 
ms that we have. That increase came at a time when prices were declining 
ry fast so that the price declined far more than enough to offset the increase 
the tariff. 
‘Mr. Berrranp: In spite of the tariff, would we not be exposed to world 
conditions at the present time? 
The Witness: Of course, but in the case of a protective tariff you are 
otected to the extent of whatever your amount of duty is. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Have American concerns fared as well as Canadian 
& ae in the last five years? My information was that they had not done 
as we 
a a The Witness: In Michigan, Mr. Elliott, practically all of the plants there 
Baave closed up with the exception of some which have been operated on leases. 
_ There were a few leased from the bond holders last fall. 
Mr. Caytny: And they had a higher tariff. 
The Witness: Yes. Their tariff is somewhat above ours. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: It did not save their industries? 
The Witness: No. 
Hon. Mr. Exziotrr: Now, with regard to prices, have you the various figures 
of the cost of sugar, say, for the last ten years? 
~The Witness: Yes. What you refer to is the market prices in New kom 
Hon. Mr. Exuiott: Yes. 
- The Wirness: I quoted a number of those which are now in the record. 
‘hat is back for ten years. 
_ Hon. Mr. Exaiorr: Just for ten years. I just wanted to make sure. 
- The Witness: Yes. I quoted those and also in my memorandum I put 
1 a list of the highest and lowest extremes which I did not read out to you 
save time. 
3 Hon. Mr. Exxiorr: What was the highest, as you have it before you, for 
the last ten years? 
The Witness: The highest price was in 1923. The cost of raw sugar, net, 
without duty, at New York city, was 6-625. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: And what was the lowest? Is that the average for 
ast year? 
The Witness: No. That is the highest. 
Hon. Mr. Exuiotr: That is the average for the year? 


im N22, 


these years is in 1923—5- 24. 


and a half. 


used the Willett and Gray standard to regulate that price? 


an entirely different style of contract which has since been adopted by a numb 
of beet sugar companies in the western states. 


now, I noticed a contract a short time ago by which, two or three bankers. s 
‘the price. 


price received and taken from our books. That price is audited and the com- 4 
mittee of bank managers that you spoke of are in the position of arbitrators — 
or referees. They appoint the auditors and are named in our contract. 


to these prices you pay farmers in Ontario? 


that one of them was the fact that during some of the years it was found th 
the prices quoted in Willett and Gray were not as accurate as we would lik 
them to have been. The result was that disputes arose, or could arise, over 
the actual prices. We felt that by taking the price from our books, having — 
it audited by a reputable firm of chartered accountants, that there could no 
be any dispute. 


cents which you suggested, would have to be paid by the consumer? 


i 


vu 


he year 1931 were 20, 704, 900 pounds. 
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The Wirwess: No. The highest price. The highest average don sa 


Hon. Mr, Exuiorr: And what was the average, did you say, for ine yea 
The Wirness: For last year the average was 1- 499—practically a cent 


Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Now, as to setting your price Ba to the farmer, you 


The Witness: Yes, years ago we did. 

Hon. Mr. Exsiorr: And that is changed now, is it not? 

The Witness: Our entire form of contract in 1923 was altered. 
Hon. Mr. Evurorr: Was that alteration made in 1923? 

The Wirness: Yes. 1923 was the first year in which we came out wi 


Hon. Mr. Exurorr: And instead of having Willett and Gray as the standard 


The Wrrness: No, They did not set the price. The price is the actual — 


Hon. Mr. Extrorr: Then, Willett and Gray does not govern with rea q 


The Witness: Not at all. 
Hon. Mr. Exziorr: Why was the change made? a 
The Witness: There are a number of reasons, Mr. Elliott. I would say 


‘Hon. Mr. Exriotr: Then the change was made by your company? 
The Wirness: The change was made voluntarily by our company. 
Hon. Mr, Exniorr: Rather than at the request of the growers? 

The Witness: The growers never made any representations in the matte 
Mr. Youne: You made the statement that the increase in the duty of tw 


The Witness: Yes. : 

Mr. Youne: What is the total consumption of sugar in Canada? 
The Wirness: Well, it is approximately 900,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Youne: Then our cost of sugar would increase by about $18,000 000? © 
The Wirness: Yes. A 
Mr. Youne: Now, what is the importation of refined sugar in Canada? 
The Wirness: Well, the importation—the imports of refined sugar fe 
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UNG: Now, it is Bane to cost ie people of Canada an additional 
0.000 for sugar. All that two cents a pound and some twenty million 
ds will go to the government. 


Mr. Stewart: There are no importations to-day. 


Mr. Youne: Twenty million. 
Mr. Srewart: That is last year. There are none to-day. 
Mr. Youne: That being the case the government would get no revenue? 
The Wirness: Of course, they would receive the revenue in the meantime 
the importations of raw sugar that come in, because you could not expect 
ur home industry to immediately leap to the point of supplying the entire 
uirements. 

_ Mr. Youne: Your idea is to increase the duty on raw by the same amount 
on refined? 
The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Youne: You would increase the duty on raw sugar to the extent of 
a hundred? 
The Wirness: Absolutely. 
_ Mr. Youne: And we would pay that much additional for our sugar. 
ecisely, how would that help the ‘beet sugar industry? 
' The Wirness: It would simply raise the price to that extent, so that the 
urn to both the grower and the factory would be increased. 
Mr. Youne: And it would enable us to pay a higher price for our beets? 
. The Wirness: Yes. 
Mr. Youne: Well, we pay an additional $18,000,000 for our sugar. Now, 


§ 7 effect would that have on the jam makers who buy sugar in large quanti- 
ities and want to export their jam? 


The Wirness: Any one who is engaged in the export trade gets a drawback 
of 99 per cent of all the duty paid on the product exported. 
: Mr. Youne: He would get a drawback? 

product. 
, _ Mr. Youne: He is not paying the duty; he is paying the price to your 
efineries. You are not giving him any drawback. He is not importing any 


The Wirness: You are looking ahead, I suppose, to a time when all sugar 
at is produced and used in the country wauld be beet sugar; is that the case? 


_ Mr. Youne: No. I am looking to the time, which Mr. Stewart says has 


would not pay any duty on it, but he ‘will pay the high price. Where will 
ook for his drawback? 

The Witness: In the meantime we have not reached the point where all 
sugars are supplied by the home industry. There will for some time be raw 
gars brought in and refined in Canada for the export trade. 

Mr. Youne: The raw sugars are available for the export trade; but the 
adian maker of jams is not buying his sree on the export market, but on 
e domestic market. 

The Wirness: There is a custom of the trade there which I do not believe 
understand. Even under present conditions, any jam maker or any exporter 
uses sugar ‘In the prodincy which he is going to export takes the precaution 


_ The Witness: Ninety-nine per cent of the duty paid on any imported 
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to either purchase refined sugar from foreign countries, or, if it suits his nee 
he buys long drawback sugar. He specifies that in his request for sugar, so th 
he gets the full drawback. There is no duty accruing to the government even 
ually. The government gives him back the duties paid on that sugar, and he 
is reducing the cost of his exportable product to that extent. : 


Mr. Youne: Even if he buys that sugar from Canadian refiners? 


The Wirness: Yes. : 
Mr. Youne: Supposing the purpose some men have in view is accomplished 
and he is supplied with Canadian beet sugar, what happens then? 
The Wirness: Of course, if you made such a rigid enactment that no 
foreign or refined sugar could be brought in under any conditions you would — 
place him at a disadvantage, but failing that he could always import refined 
sugar, pay the full duty on it, put the article in his exportable product and get 
a drawback of 99 per cent when the product is finally exported. an 
Mr. Youne: All you can possibly do is to control the Canadian market. 
The Witness: Yes, quite. i 
Mr. Younc: No tariff we can impose would help you— a 
The Wreness: Well, it would help us, but it would also help the jam maker 
because the drawback provision would stil! remain. F as 
‘Mr. Youne: Your increase in the tariff would not help him any. + 
Mr. Rowe: It would not hurt him? a. 
The Witness: It would not hurt him any either,— - 
Mr. Youne: You might try to neutralize it. All you can possibly hope to 
do is to supply the Canadian market which I understand you practically supply _ 
now a 
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The Witness: That the sugar industry in Canada supplies? a 
Mr. Young: Yes. Now, the only possible expansion must be at the cost 
of the present refineries of cane sugars, is that not so? a 
The Wirness: Yes. That is true, except in as far as the increase in a 


consumption caused by growth in population is concerned. a 
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The CuaimMan: Gentlemen, Mr. Russell, who gave evidence at our last — 
meeting on behalf of the Beet Growers Association of Alberta, told me that he 
had some further evidence to give. You will remember that the committee 
rose while he was in the middle of his evidence. Would it be satisfactory to 
allow him to hand in a brief and have it printed so that his evidence should be 
complete. We will, therefcre, have Mr. Russell’s brief included in to-day’s” 


proceedings. 


W. FP. Russet, recalled: 


Mr. Chairman and Honourable Members of this Committee, I appreciat 
the opportunity of appearing before you again. or 

I wish to compliment Mr. Houston for his attitude toward the farmers and 
the compliment he paid to them. I would add that sugar beet farming make 
good farmers of poor farmers and better farmers of the good farmers. 

I wish to give you some of the improvements that have been made in th 
Raymond district since the sugar factory was placed there in 1925. ‘i 

The assessed value of the town was $387,862 in 1925; in 1930 it was 
$500,000; in 1931 it was $628,870, almost double the value of 1925. This does 
not take into consideration buildings and improvements non-assessable, such 
as schools, churches, etc. New Buildings, ete., of this nature have increased 
approximately $150,000, these increases coming at a time of world depressio 
when buNding operations in the rest of the country are at a standstill. 


, 
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Pais nite a better homes for elt families and they are 
farm buildings, ete., all the time, making it a more desirable 


“say that approximately 75 per cent of the beets go through the 


with the business men of the city of Lethbridge. Lethbridge is about 
"miles from the factory. This city has erected several new business 
nd I think f am safe in ier that more than. « one ed new homes 


n district settlement has increased 75 per cent. Unless the sugar I Beet 
s expanded in the very near future, the further settlement of any 
istricts must stop because without the sugar beet in the farm rotation 
ot succeed and pay the irrigation rates, taxes and other expenses which 
| carry and I am afraid and fear the chances for hundreds of the 
lready placed on the irrigated land in all the irrigated areas of southern 
who have not the chance under present conditions to raise sugar beets 
rotation on their farms. 

I am going to give the plan of settlement used by the C.P.R. in the 
dal e district east of Lethbridge. A statement given to me by S. G. Porter, 
Department of Natural Resources for the C.P.R. 


I am handing you herewith a tabulated statement of the payments 
e have received from a group of settlers at Coaldale, Alberta, who 
bought land on a special “beet-growing” contract. The terms of payment 
under this contract are that the purchaser will put one-eighth of the 
acreage of the irrigable land in beets and turn the entire proceeds of that 
ea over to us to apply on his land contract. The other seven-eighths 
f the area are entirely at his own disposal to use as he sees fit. 
The statement which I am enclosing shows the name of the pur- 
ser, the description of the land and the purchase price. The first 
olumn following the purchase price shows approximately what the 
nual payment would be under our ordinary long-term sale contract. 
the following columns are the returns which we have received under 
he beet-growing contracts during the years they have been in force. 
e first group of these settlers began in 1927. A few others were added 
each year, as indicated on the statement. You will note that in almost 
every case substantial payments have been made every year, in many 
averaging more than the amount which would have been called for 
der a term contract. You can draw your own conclusions as to a 
per comparison of the success of those farmers who have been growing 
rar beets as compared with those who have devoted themselves to 
and other crops. As you are no doubt aware, a very low percentage 
0 purchasers who are growing grain or other crops have been able to 
meet their land payments during the past two years. Some settlers have 
aS little in 20 ers with the ordinary contract. 
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pa ee a * 
Id like to add just a little to what I said before regarding live stock. 
cattle have increased in the sugar beet districts 200 per cent over the dis- 
outside the beet growing areas. The quality of cows has risen until we 
some of the best herds of Holstein and Ayrshires to be found anywhere in 
anada. We have some very fine Jersey and Guernsey cows also. 
We have the boys and girls clubs in both the dairy and beef cattle doing 
e of the finest work possible developing the appreciation for good stock. 
se boys and girls feed beet by-products to develop the calves they have to 
e, which will some day be cows that they can point to with pride. 
 T have a statement here from Mr. E. W. Jones, Superintendent of Animal 
dustry for the Canadian Pacific Railway regarding the experience they are 
having with their beef cattle feeding. 


‘ During each of the past several years we have grown approximately 

_ seventy-five acres of sugar beets at our Coaldale Farm and the feeding 
value of the beet tops has really been a matter of astonishment to me. 
As the beets have been lifted the tops have been thrown into winrows and 
for the most part left to dry on the ground. During the fall these dry up 
and as soon as our herd of purebred Shorthorn cattle come off the grass 
we turn them into these beet fields where they winter without any other 
feed of any kind, with the exception of straw, which they may obtain 
from straw stacks in adjacent fields. 
Last fall we gathered and piled beet tops from approximately thirty- 
five acres and used them to furnish succulent diet to approximately one 
hundred and fifty very high-class steers which we were feeding for spring 
exhibitions to be shown in carload classes. We consider that the beet 
tops had very remarkable feeding value but have no experimental evid- 
ence to back up our statement. Of the remaining forty acres I may say 
that we have wintered sixty-five head of cattle on this field and they are 
in wonderful condition. Several dry cows are fat and are ready for 
slaughter now. In the lot of sixty-five we have twenty-two purebred 
yearling heifers and these have come through the winter in remarkably 
good condition with no feed at all, with the exception of beet tops which 
they pick up from the fields, and straw. We winter our cattle on this 
farm at a much lower cost than at any other farm we operate. 
For some years we have been using Betalasses from the sugar factory 
in connection with the fattening of our show and sale beef cattle. We 
feed this in open troughs and the cattle consume it as desired. At the price 
per ton charged by the sugar factory we feel that it is by far the cheapest 
feed we buy. The sugar content, as shown by chemical analysis would 
indicate that Betalasses has a very high feeding value, $10 per ton. 

We have only had a very limited experience in feeding wet beet 

_ pulp from the factory to live stock but have observed the gains made 
by cattle on farms closer to the factory where hauling is feasible. At the 
price charged by the sugar company, namely—60 cents a ton in the wet 
_ state, this pulp has undoubtedly a very high feeding value. I understand 
it contains 10 per cent dry matter, and 90 per cent water. Therefore on 
a dried beet pulp basis the price would be $6 per ton. I may say that 
_ dairymen use dried beet pulp in Ontario at a price twice as high as this 
__ and I consider the price not too high. 
Sugar beet by-products, tops, Betalasses and pulp surely encourage 
_ the production of live stock and wherever factories are established live 
stock production costs will be reduced, and the business of feeding and 
finishing cattle and sheep will greatly increase. I cannot speak too 
enthusiastically about the advantage of feeding cattle where sugar beet 
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I also have a statement from W. C. McKenzie, Manager of the Sou 
Alberta Co-operative concerning the outlook and possibilities for live stoel 
feeding with the expansion of the sugar beet industry. * Sie 
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by-products are available. We teed cattle at sine farms which are - 
far distant to transport beet by-products and I am quite within the n 
when I say that gains on these other farms are much more expensive a 

not nearly so rapid, and the finished product not as satisfactory. = 


Further to our telephone conversation of this morning with referer 
to the number of. head of livestock being fed in the best area in th 
Lethbridge district. 

In reviewing feeding operations in the past three years it woul id 
appear that an average of 25,000 head of lambs are fed on grain and bee 
by-products, and approximately 3,000 head of beef cattle. 


In addition to the beef cattle there are a great many farmers e 
feed by-products to milk cows as well as to hogs and even dry cattle. 
is safe to say that most of the beet by-products, suitable for feed, has beer 
consumed right here in our own district. With the low price of grain 
and the development of the Red Label beef organization here there 
every indication that an increase will be noticeable in the near future 
the feeding of live stock. It is therefore essential that sufficient by: 
products of the beet industry be available. 

In making further investigation it is evident to us that pelwet 
35,000 to 40,000 head of feeder lambs, are shipped annually from the 
ranges adjacent to the irrigated areas in Southern Alberta, to distan 
feed lots for finishing. It is possible that flock owners an sheep w 
haven’t sufficient feed, will get together under a scheme similar to that o 
the Red Label Beef Association, and feed their sheep right here in our o 
district. Should this materialize, and there is every indication it w 
sufficient live stock will be fed here to take care of the by- cies of 
least two or three more beet factories. 

Speaking of feeding of cattle, the Red Label Beet Oreanmeiae co 
menced feeding three years ago with some 800 head in the feed lots, 
an experiment. To-day this organization has 2,400 head, all of whicl 
are high grade beef cattle taken direct from the ranges adjacent to the 
irrigated areas here. Many of these cattle were exported to Great Britain 
last year and left a very favourable impression with the British buyer 
Several loads which were shipped to the Perth market and to Glasgow 
topped the market against the best finished Scotch cattle. Even though 
prices were low last year, especially in Canada, we have returned to ; 
farmers a price of $7.25 to $7.80 per cwt. on our delivered weights — 
This netted a premium to our feeders of 2 cents per pound over 
Canadian market prices, and goes to show that the feeding of good cattle 
on good by-products, and grains, can be a profitable venture. We 
letters here from two of the largest purchasers of live stock in G 
Britain asking if they may look forward to purchasing more of our gr 
fed western Canada beef this year. 

With thousands of head of good cattle on our ranges, the future of 
feeding industry in the Lethbridge district is exceedingly bright. — 
we must not overlook the fact that while calves in the fall months 
only worth $15 to $20 per head, by finishing them through the wi 
months and selling them as Baby Beef in the spring they are worth 
to $60 per head. The value of circulating this extra amount of mone ) 
amongst our formers should not be underestimated. 


cd 
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is Then again feeders mploy a certain amount of help for their feeding 
perations, thus assisting in relieving the unemployment situation during 
> winter months. 
It gives the railway more tonnage, thereby indirectly again assisting 

unemployment. By increasing the weight of these cattle, we likewise 
increase the number of carloads going out. 
_ The reputation of the beef trade in Canada should be of immense 
value to the live stock industry as a whole. We trust we have touched 
on a few of the important features which we must all keep in mind for 
the good of the live stock industry, and the country as well. 

‘ In the five years since the Raymond beet sugar factory was estab- 
lished it has manufactured 1,135,000,000 pounds of sugar, valued at 
$6,810,000. This entire sum has been expended in Alberta or Canada. 

: Beet growers of the province will receive approximately $700,000 for 
their products in 1931, according to company representatives who have 
just issued the annual report following the closing of the factory on 
December 27, for the winter months. The 1931 crop, grown by 700 
farmers on 12. 3800 acres, rated the highest sugar content reported by any 
of the 65 factories operating on the North American continent, and earned 
_ for Alberta growers a special bonus of 50 cents per ton. Bects delivered 
to the factory totalled 105,000 tons, from which 31,000,000 pounds of 
- sugar were manufactured. 
ie Twenty-five receiving stations were established to facilitate handling 
_ of the roots and 320 men employed in the factory during the peak season. 
Statistics relative to the manufacture of the sugar crop are of great 
interest to the man who subscribes to the belief that dollars spent in 

_ Canada mean prosperity for Canada. Among other items on the factory 
_ statement are: 15,000 tons of coal, $50,000; 400 tons of coke, $4,000; 

4,500 tons lime rock, $15,500; 100,000 pounds sulphur, $3,000; 30,000 
pounds of soda ash, $1,000; 5,000 pounds tallow, $500; oils, etc., $5,000. 
Cost for labour was placed at $160,000; freight on beets at $120,000, 
and other expenditures totalled $20,000. 

___ By-products included 120,000 tons of beet pulp and 30,000 tons of 
betalasses, suificient to feed and fatten 50,000 head of cattle or 500,000 
lambs. 


Last year saw a record production in the beet sugar industry of the Do- 
on. The acreage shown to sugar beets in 1930 was 40 032, the highest previ- 
igure being 34,903 in 1925. The yield last year was 397, 576 tons, the previ- 
ecord being 370,047 tons in 1925. Production of beet root sugar last year 
,624,701 pounds, highest previously reached being 89,280,719 pounds in 
‘The Canadian sugar refining industry includes eight plants, of which three 
situated in the beet growing areas of Chatham and Wallaceburg in Ontario 
at Raymond in Alberta. 

In view of the very large consumption of sugar in Canada, approximately 
e billion pounds, while we produce just under 100,000,000 pounds, it would 
t there should be a fine opportunity for Canadians to expand an estab- 
dustry to a point where it will more nearly fill our domestic require- 
_ While we are worrying about the foreign market for our wheat, here we 


me-grown products, importing the remainder. It should not require any 
of the Government to bring about conditions under which we would 


Now, , just a word concerning Beet Sugar vs. Cane Soatie Mr. Rogers in 
dence mentioned the prejudices of the housewife against beet sugar for 


canning purposes; I understand some ev idence was introduced by other witne ess 
concerning experiments made in England. I have some very extensive records 
tests made in U.S. and which I think could be used in an educational — 
through the Departments of Agriculture in the Provinces, co-operatively with 
Dominion Department. I am quite sure this prejudice is only a small item t 
overcome if proper methods of education were introduced. 


Sucar Is Sucar 


Between sugar cane and sugar beets there is quite a considerable differen 
But between cane sugar and beet sugar there is not the slightest difference in 
the world. 

Sugar is sugar. Even chemists cannot detect any distinguishing differenes 
between the two well-known kinds. That the lay person can either “ taste” 

r “feel” the difference is quite beyond likelihood or possibility. Chemically 
and physically cane sugar and beet sugar are exactly identical. ; 

What. authorities say:— 

Refined sugar, whether it is made from cane, beets, corn, maple 
sap or any other product, is the same, chemically and physically. 
It is impossible to distinguish between refined beet and refined ca 
sugar. Chemists cannot do it. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley.—While Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. 
Department of Agriculture. 


There is absolutely no reason why beet sugar, if properly made, 
should not be as satisfactory for all purposes as cane. The compositio 
of both is exactly the same. 


C. O. Townsend.—Pathologist in charge Sugar Beet investiaatcees US. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Sugar is chemically the same, whether derived from beets or suga 
cane. 


Albert E, Leach—tLate Chief of Denver Food and Drug Inspection; U. 
Department of Agriculture; and formerly Chief Analyst Massachusetts Stat 
Board of Health. 


Practically all modern army rations now, particularly the emergency _ 
ration intended for the support of bodies of troops in the field, away 
from their supply trains, contain sugar, not merely by the ounces, but 
by the pound. 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson.—Recognized authority on food values and healt 
subjects. 


Beet Sugar and Cane Sugar are identical in composition; one is a 
good for preserving as the other. 


G. W. Shaw.—California Experimental Station. 


We take pleasure in informing you that over 95 per cent of th 
sugar we use in manufacturing is Beet Sugar. 


J. 8. McDonald Chocolate Co. 
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e is no finer product on the market than beet sugar, It is in every 
the equal of cane sugar and may be used for all purposes with equal 


Fancy imported jellies, jams, preserves, marmalades, etc., imported from 
“When 9 which you pay fancy prices, are all made of beet. sugar. 


Breer Sucar Is CANE SUGAR—SUCROSE IS SUCROSE 


The idea some people have gained—perhaps due to the newness of the 
sugar industry in this country—that cane sugar is different from beet 
, is ridiculed by experts on the subject. 
my: Beet sugar is identical with cane sugar. 

2. It will make jelly, preserves, cakes, candy or do anything that any 
gar will. 

3. Refined sugar, whether made from cane, beets, corn, maple sap or any 
ther product i is the same chemically. 

_ 4. It is impossible to distinguish between refined beet and refined cane 
ugars. Chemists cannot do it. 

5. Housewives throughout the land often attribute their failure in putting 
preserves to the use of beet sugar. They have the same trouble when cane 
ugar is used. 

6. In Europe nothing but beet sugar is used, still they have all kinds of 
serves; in fact, England, where beet and cane sugars are used without 
ference, is noted for these products. 

7. About one-half of the world’s sugar production is beet sugar, and no 
uman being nor science can distinguish a difference. 


tatement of C.-O. Townsend, Pathologist in charge Sugar Beet Investigations, 
U.S.A. ‘Department of Agriculture 


“T will say, however, that beet sugar is always the same in composition, 
whether it is made in Utah or in any other state or, in fact, in any other 
intry. Furthermore, beet sugar has exactly the same composition as sugar 
ade from cane when properly refined. The analysis, or composition of beet 
r cane sugar is as follows:— 

a Ge 


4 


12 parts Carbon; 22 parts Hydrogen; 11 parts Oxygen. 

When these three elements are combined in the proportions indicated, the 
esulting compound is sucrose, or cane sugar, cane sugar in this instance, being 
used as in trade to indicate all sugar of this composition.” 


University of California has made extensive tests on this question which 
ows :— 

The fruit used in the experiments comprised cherries, apricots, plums, 
ches and pears. Each of these was preserved in different strengths of 


1 the case of apricots, both peeled and unpeeled fruit were put up after 
ordinary cannery methods, and in the regular course of work with syrup 
ying 40 per cent sugar; with ereen-gage plums, 10 per cent syrup was used; 
h pears, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40 and 55 per cent syrup respectively was used 
be 40. per cent syrup. In most instances all these strengths were 
both in the case of sugar from cane and sugar from beets, but in the 
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In the making of the syrup some difference was noted in the action 
different grades of sugar. The beet sugar caused the more froth in the m 
of syrup, “but further investigation led to the conclusion that this was d 
the fact that the granulation of the beet sugar was much finer than that of 
cane, therefore, causing more air to become entangled during the stirring tha 
in the case of the sugar from cane. This was shown by the use of cane sug: 
of about the same granulation in another batch of syrup, in which case th 
same frothing occurred as with the beet product. This has been noted in ot. 
instances, and canners are wont to count this against the beet sugar, but it is 
only the result of not comparing sugars of the same eranalatiens This 
difference in the action due to difference of granulation was the only apparent 
difference between these sugars, however, as the character of the granulatio 
is entirely dependent upon the wish of the manufacturer the methods of boiling 
and granulation being the same in both cases. 

The several kinds of fruit were placed in cases in the ordinary manner, an 
stored in a rather unfavourable location for a period of two years, cans of e 

variety being opened from time to time to observe the change, if any. Of th 
2-000 cans which were thus treated only 6 cans from the beet sugar lot and 
from the cane sugar lot spoiled during the two years, and these were evident] 
due to imperfect sealing of the cans, thus showing the utter lack of foundati 
for the idea that fruits do not keep well when preserved with beet sugar, an 
that such sugar does not work well in the cannery. 

In the household trials both apricots and peaches were canned in a 40 per 
cent syrup, 50 cans in each lot, the ordinary Mason jars being used as con 
tainers in each case. From these not a single can spoiled during the two yea 
period. 

In the jelly trials apples and currents were used as the basis, equal quant 
ities of Juice and sugar being used, and the mixture boiled until it is of the righ 
consistency to jell. “The product im each case was as clear as it is possible fo: 
jelly to be, and not the slightest difficulty was experienced in the making of it. 

In connection with this work an attempt was made to trace numerous re 
ports to the effect that fruit had been lost through the use of beet sugar but i 
not a single case was it found that the person so losing the fruit positively kne 
that the sugar from the beets has been used. The following is typical of gee ol 
the answers received to letters of inquiry on the subject: d 


I know nothing of the relative merits of beet sugar and the cane sugar, 
and merely stated that I had been told that the one was sweeter than the 
other, and a lady at a table stated that some years ago she had been give 
to understand that beet sugar was not good to put up preserves. 


The general discussion was based on this subject, without any perso! 
experience, and entirely upon hearsay evidence. 

Now, Gentlemen of this Committee, I am fully convinced, as a beet grow 
that we are entitled to 75 per cent of the market in the three prairie provin 
for sugar that can be produced from sugar beets grown in these provinces. 

That the expansion of the industry to that extent would add at least 50,0 
people more to our present population. 

That it will create direct employment for 20,000 men; indirectly it wi 
make work for 20,000 more men in the coal mines, stone quarries, etc., wh 
the supplies come from. The factory required to produce the bags and | con 
tainers alone would be one of the largest kind of factory. 

I therefore ask your Committee to bring in a report that will be aa 
by this Government to bring expansion at once to this important industry. — 


I thank you. 
The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House oF Commons, 


Fripay, April 1, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
ay at 10.30 o’clock in the forenoon. 


™ 


Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


*s 


Members present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Boulanger, 

owen, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, Coote, Donnelly, Gobeil, Jones, Loucks, 

cas, McGillis, MeMillan (Huron South), Moore (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), 

otherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, 

impson (Simcoe North) Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Spotton, Sproule, Stewart 

Lethbridge), Stirling, Thompson (Lanark), Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Weese, 
eir (Melfort) —38. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that it would be necessary to con- 
ider the Order of Reference re grading of Garnet Wheat, referred to the Com- 
_ mittee by the House on March 15, 1932. 


A brief statement on the situation was made by the Minister of Trade and 
ommerce (Hon. H. H. Stevens) and also by the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
obert Weir—Melfort). 


- On motion of Mr. Perley (Qu’Appelle) it was 


_ Resolved: That a first report on this Order of Reference be presented to 
e House this day. (For Report, see next page.) 


Mr. Stewart (Lethbridge), for the sub-committee appointed to prepare a 
draft report on the Beet Sugar industry, presented said report and, after dis- 
ussion, it was, on motion of Mr. Stewart (Lethbridge) Resolved: That the 
eport of the sub-committee, as amended, be the Report of the Committee. (See 
eport on page 2.) 
The ‘Chairman, at the request of the Committee, named Messieurs Perley 
(Qu’Appelle), Coote, Loucks, Stewart (Lethbridge) and Totzke as a sub-commit- 
e to prepare a list of witnesses to be called and heard on the reference re 
_ grading of Garnet Wheat. 
- Ordered: That the Clerk do print the Reports above mentioned together 
with the further submission of Dr. T. W. Grindley and the statement of the Board 
f Railway Commissioners re freight rates. 


_ The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 5, at 11 o’clock in the fore- 
oon. 
A. A. FRASER, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


Fray, April 1, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leav 
to present the following as a fourth report: 


Your Committee has had under consideration an Order of Reference 2 
Tuesday, March 15, 1932, namely: 


Resolved: That the Report of the Committee on Grain Standards for i 
crop year 1931-32, insofar as it relates to Garnet Wheat, be referred to the 
Select Standing Committee on Agriculture with instructions that the whole ‘sub-— 
ject be inquired into carefully and that the said Committee shall have power to 
call for witnesses, papers and documents and to report to the House its os 3. 


Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Your Committee, in view of the fact that seeding operations will become 
general throughout Western Canada before your Committee shall have sufficient 
opportunity to inquire into and report to the House on the above mentioned — 
Order of Reference; and in view of the fact that the manner of grading Garne 
Wheat may vitally affect the acreage sown, recommends that any change 1 
the system of grading Garnet Wheat shall not become effective during the present 
crop year. : 3 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


M. C. SENN, > 
Chairman. 


Fripay, April 1, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave 
to present the following as a third report: 


- Your Committee has had under consideration an Order of Reference aa 
Wednesday, February 24, 1932, namely: 


Resolved: That all questions affecting the Beet Sugar industry in Capede 
be’ referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture with instructions — 
to inquire into the action which may be taken by the Government, by way of 
Customs duties, subsidies, bonuses or otherwise, either in or without co-oper 
tion with the Provincial Governments, for promoting the prosperity of the sa 
industry and developing the production of Canadian grown sugar, and report 
this House. 


~ Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. — 2 
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> M farshall, Se of Statistics, Ottawa, Ontario; Dr. F. W. Eiealey. 
u of Statistics, Ottawa, Ontario; W. R. Reek, Director of Experimental 
, Ridgetown, Ont.: Thos. Simpson, Farmer, Petrolia, Ontario; G. L. Rogers, 
lent, BC, puEat Refining Co., Vancouver; B. R. McMullen, Beet Growers 


am; Alex W. "McIntyre, Canada & Dominion Sugar Co. Ltd., Chatham, 
gf F. Russell, Alberta Beet Growers Association. 


pet with a yield of a Spee ite 435,000 tons, and that ‘lig seen ce of 
ven beet sugar has increased from 53 000 ,000 pounds i in 1921 to approximately 


i oaen owing to the present low price so raw cane oad ant sien the 
actories claim that they are unable to guarantee more than $5 per ton for the 


s . That large additional areas, suitable for the growth of sugar beets, are 
vailable i in Canada. 


3. That there are five firms engaged in the refining of sugar in Canada— 
‘The Canada & Dominion Sugar Company Limited, producing cane sugar at their 

mtreal factory, and beet sugar at Chatham and Wallaceburg, Ontario; the 
. C. Sugar Refinery, producing cane sugar at Vancouver, B.C., and beet sugar 
aymond, Alberta. The Acadia Sugar Refinery Company, Limited, Dart- 
|, N.S., The Atlantic Sugar Refinery, Limited, St. John, N.B., St. Lawrence 
Refinery, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. The last three have engaged exclusively 
he manufacture of cane sugar. 


. That during the past ten years the annual average production of refined 
‘in Canada was 963 millions of pounds; the percentage of beet sugar 
oduetion has varied from 6.2 per cent in 1926 to approximately 10 per cent 
: 30 and 1931. 


That the sugar beet factories at Chatham, Wallaceburg and quater 
operating at full capacity, and that no further development of the beet 
industry in Canada is possible until manufacturing capacity is increased. — 


- That world stocks of sugar on hand are very large and that an estimated 
Is of some four millions of tons will be carried over to next year. 


That there is sufficient capacity in the cane sugar refineries of Canada to 
two and one-half times the amount of sugar necessary to meet the 
s of ae Canadian consumers. 


is paca ee 225, 000, 000 Saat supplied foun Eastern Canada 
estward as the Brandon district, and from Vancouver, Eastward to the 


r District, except for the sarty million pounds of beet sugar manufactured 
Savin Alberta. 


9. That freight rates on sugar hon Ravine, Alberta, to pra e ee 
from one-half to three quarters of a cent per pound less than rates to simil 
paints from Vancouver or Montreal. 


10. That the granting of bonuses or subsidies at present to encourage th 
production of sugar from beets, was not favoured by the representatives of the 
growers or of the refiners. 


‘ Your committee therefore recommends that in view of the existing Tariff o 


sugar and in consideration of the substantial payments being made to agriculture — 
and labour by the beet sugar factories at present in operation, the cane suga: 
refineries should undertake to provide for a gradual increase in factory facilities 
for the refining of beet sugar in Canada, and that, with the additional advantages 
in freight rates to points in the middle West, heretofore described, factory faci- 
lities should now be steadily increased in Western areas where beets are grown, 
and thereby make it possible to produce from beets a more substantial per- 
centage of the sugar consumption of Canada. 


Your Committee further recommends, that if no successful attempt be made 
in the immediate future by the refineries to increase the facilities for the manu- 
facturing of beet sugar, the government should take into consideration steps t 
accomplish that end. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
M. C. SENN, 
Chawrman. 
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REPORTS 
SUBMISSION BY DR. T. W. GRINDLEY 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SuGAR BEETS 


; or in my evidence before the Agricultural Committee on March 7 that 
: perable and comprehensive studies on the cost of producing sugar beets have 
been made in Canada. Even, if available, however, I believe that the cita- 
of money costs of producing sugar beets per ton would be a very misleading 
lex to compare with selling prices as a basis for determining the economic 
bilities of the sugar beet in Canada.” 

In the following statement, I intend to cover (1) some evidence on costs in 
eet-producing regions of the United States, (2) some additional and rather 
ttered data on costs of production in Canada, and (3) the objections to the 
arison of costs of production with prices as an index of the profitableness 
ops. 
2 Cost SrupIEs IN THE UNITED SraTEs 


D ne late months of 1923, the United States Tariff Commission surveyed 
iction costs in the nine important sugar beet-producing states and published 
separate releases for nine states and a summary for the whole nation. Excluding 
pital charges, the costs per ton were recorded from about $2.50 to $21, with 
weighted average at $5.96 per ton. Including capital charges, the costs ran 
n about $3.20 to over $21 per ton, with the weighted average cost at $7.32. 
"1999, the year covered by the survey, the price received by farmers for their 
ets was $8.01. In the state of Montana, where conditions closely approximate 
of Alberta, the weighted average costs were $5.60 and $6.60 per ton 
<cluding and including capital charges respectively), the average price received 
farmers being $9.02. In Michigan, where conditions are very similar to 
rio, the comparable figures were $6.40 and $7.52, ae a return of $7.22 per 
1. These figures are for 1922. 
This survey was conducted by personal visits to a Perr sample of the farms 
wing sugar beets in each state. Similar investigations have been undertaken 
a eee such as a Britain, but the difference in conditions makes 


Costs IN CANADA 


No surveys similar to the United States analyses have been carried out in 
a, so one must depend on statements by individual farmers and some 
relevant material which may be drawn from records of the Dominion Experi- 
mental Station, Lethbridge. 

At the Lethbridge Station, an irrigated rotation (“U”) of ten years’ duration 
es sugar beets as one of its most profitable crops. Some idea of the labour 
in beet production is gained from the fact that, as an average of the past 
s, 185.3 hours of horse labour and 1384.5 hours of man labour per acre 
uired on the beet crop, while on the following wheat. crcp, only 8.5 hours 
labour and 19.5 hours of horse labour are used. Thus beet-growing 
these conditions requires nearly 16 times as much man labour and nearly 
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Insofar as an individual farm is concerned, further information is divu! 
by applying the “substitutional” method. This involves a budgeting of the out 
pocket costs against the return values, and the selection of the most profitah 
crop from this analysis plus a more qualitative appraisal of those items wl ich 
cannot be expressed or pro-rated in dollars and cents. As an example, the sug 
beet and wheat crops in an irrigated rotation are used, with a view to determi nil 
their relative profitableness in 1932. 

Using Rotation “U” of the Lethbridge Experimental Station as at 
beet crop of 14.3 tons per acre is expected and valued at $5.50 per ton; this gives 
a total return of $78.65. On the same basis, wheat will yield 59 bushels per ‘ac 
and valued at 50 cents per bushel, will return a total of $29.50. Many = 
would also allow return values for beet tops and wheat straw. 

Then the necessary out-of-pocket costs are accounted: 


Seed:—17 pounds of beet seed at 20 cents per pound will be required. 90 poun 
of wheat seed at 80 cents per bushed will be required. 


Manual labour:—The beets will need 134.5 hours at 30 cents an hour. aa 
wheat crop will require 8.5 hours at 30 cents an hour. 


Threshing:— Wheat at 8 cents per bushel. 
Binder Twine:—F¥or wheat, 5 pounds at 14 cents per pound. 


These items total $43.75 for beets and $9.15 for wheat. They assume average 
yields and that all labour is hired. The farmer actually doing this budgeting 
might vary this procedure according to his own situation. 
For the out-of-pocket expenses in this accounting, the beet crop has 
excess of $34.90 ($78.65-$43.75) while the wheat crop has an excess of $20. 
($29.50-$9.15) over costs. 
Then the other items of cost must be considered subjectively in the fami 
plans. It must be realized that the beet crop requires nearly 7 times as mu 
horse labour as wheat and, as an offset, that the land ploughed for and cultivat 
during beet growth requires no ploughing for the following wheat. Again, #] 
extent to which the farmer may reduce hired labour charges by his own or 
family’s efforts is known to him. Machinery, fertilizer, and such costs cai 
be accurately determined or distributed between the crops, but the farmer. * 
-have them under consideration. 
Considering the sugar beet and wheat crops, the non-accountable anes 
be pansies higher | for the former, particularly on account of the grea 
employment of horse labour and the use of special machinery. 
Using such a system as the basis of his plans, the farmer may choose 
acreage of his crops to yield the highest profit, substituting the most profit 
crops for the less profitable to the full extent that his labour and other res 
will allow. As an individual program, it cannot be subject to the err 
averaging, prevalent in composite cost of production studies; it involves 
imputed costs; and it is adapted as closely as possible to the season concer 
whereas complete costs are available only for previous seasons, which I 
be comparable. 


Tue Use or Cost or PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Neither the cost of production study nor the substitution fiethiod 
mands respect for determining the relative profitableness of crops over the w 
country. Where costs are compiled on a similar basis, they furnish an excel 
exposition of the possibilities of lowering costs on individual farms and 
an important “lead” to better farming methods. However, the comparison 
average cost with an average price is not a fair or reliable method of ee 
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het era crop is an economic failure or success. The trends in acreage of 
s are much more reliable indexes as to whether or not they are profitable. 
i he case of pe Riga however, the acreage has been restricted to the needs 


esent the profit possibilities of a crop in comparison with prices. These 
r ie en the validity and uniformity of the principles and methods of 


Eo: cco summarize the outstanding criticisms of the use of money costs 
a measurement of crop profits, I would mention: 


8. A farm on which sugar beets are grown consists of a combination of farm 
mterprises and it is liberally impossible to allocate costs among them. These 
nterprises are complementary and not separate entities, they combine business 
nd family affairs, and since only one-quarter of costs are paid out-of-pocket, 
any imputed costs are necessary. 


4. The elements of cost to be included constitute a troublesome problem. 
the purpose of your work, where comparison with price is the object, only 
those costs which affect price should be included. This entails the exclusion of 
and “interest” on permanent improvements which are not contributory to, 
t resulting from, price. No accounting system can differentiate properly for a 
ersified farm between “interest,” profits, wages and rent. 

Investigators commonly include many extraneous items in cost so as to 
arrive at a “fair” price to the producer or the consumer, as the case may be. 
Most costs are inflated, leading to unfair comparisons with price, while many 
ther chores, such as repairs and fencing, are omitted because there is no basis 
r calculating or allocating these costs. (What proportion of the time spent 
repairing a plough or attending to horses, for instance, should be charged against 
the beet crop on which the plough and the horses are used first? Such questions 
iI only be answered arbitrarily.) 


_5. Costs vary widely between farms and few een years. A large part of 
variation i in costs per ton or per bushel is due to differences in Nature, rather 
n to differences in human ability, and to this extent, costs are beyond control. 


6. It is a basic statement of accredited economic theory that price depends 
the long run on marginal costs of production. When average costs are 
ducted from average returns, there is an obvious disregard of this principle. 
e differential expresses nothing more than the pecularities of the particular 
son and the extent of inflations, wrong inclusions, unrepresentative averages 
‘price as well as cost) and other errors. Another aspect of the composite 
method that it appears significant to mention is that in individual cases 
ther above the margin the farm on which the crops are grown happens to 
ee ae will be the rents and the higher the costs. According to this belief, 


ee” lands of the Peace River region is explained! 
n as opinion this is the most valid indictment of the use of money cost 


_ The British Columbia Sugar Refining Company, Limited, Rogers St., Vancou- . 


~ SUGAR . REFINERIES, 1932 
Name ‘Kadress 
Acadia Sugar Retna Company, Limited, Darthmouth, NS. 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint John, N.B. 


ency St., Montreal, P. a) 
The St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries, Limited, Maisonneuve (Montreal), paa 


The Canada and Dominion Sugar Company, Limited, Chatham, Ontario. _ 
The Canada and Dominion Sugar Company, Limited, Wallaceburg, Ontario. 
Canadian Sugar Factories, Limited,* Raymond, Alberta. 


ver, 5,6. 


-*Recently purchased by the British Columbia Sugar Refining Company of 
Vancouver. 
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March 23, 1932. 


_ Agriculture Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Mr. Senn,—In reply to your letter of date, I beg to advise that the 
oad rates on sugar in cents per 100 pounds from ‘and to the points named 
you, are as follows: 


ancouver to~ Rate. 


eM ee eee Nea lin vine oa 98 
I ee) Se kt os es ka wal we EAD 
Ie ep AUS a ved. ee 141 
RE Ae Sc ee vk whan,” 98 
MEOW AE cee ts vn wv ss wees 138 
Ry ae ee VOD i ie 141 
MR re VR a a 158 
Ie pe Ee ay eS 160 


lontreal to Rate 


RTL Ober ee A Bac ee TD 
ESTES aR eS ht tn eee en a a 
Ee Ne tone ae, 168 
Regina, Sask. Meee ete ee en A yi oa) ait v4- wc. LOD 
Brandon, Man. he ee le ee ae as ND 
— Portage la Prairie, ‘Man.. Br ate anne ee LS FG cic LOD 
Ee ry es a FS en) LAT 


Raymond, Alta. to Rate 


I os hie th oe de OB 
Lethbridge, ee eae 
ea. 2. 6B 
III i 8 e's ar wee, 6 
I ese i Sees ate. OS 
RCC MMer rage RS a eee fs ee. BL 


m the Canadian Pacific Railway main line, the carload rates on sugar 
Vancouver and from Montreal meet at Oakshela, Sask., being $1.47 per 
ounds from both points, and this station is 1,686 miles from Montreal 
1,193 miles from Vancouver. On the Canadian National Railways line 
ung through Saskatoon (formerly the Grand Trunk Pacific), the rate 
i Vancouver to Goodeve, Sask., is $1.53 per 100 pounds and from Montreal 
zy I point being 1,257 miles from Vancouver and 1,653 miles from 
real. 

ee Yours very truly, 


W. E. CAMPBELL, 
Chief Traffic Officer. 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houser or ComMons, 
Turspay, April 5, 1'932. 


e Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


Mr, Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


_Members Present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowen, Boyes, Brown, 
pbell, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Elliott, Gobeil, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, 
illis, McKenzie (Assiniboia), Moore (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), Mother- 
Mullins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Simp- 
(Simcoe North), Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Sproule, Stirling, Taylor, 
pson (Lanark), Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Melfort), 
ng—38. 
Bed attendance: Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
he Chairman read the Order of Reference (re Garnet Wheat). 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce requested the members of the Com- 
ttee to treat as confidential the report of the Standards Board for the time 


Ze 


Mr. E. B. Ramsay (Chief Commissioner of the Board of Grain Commis- 
mers) was called, heard and questioned on the subject matter of the Order 
Reference. 


r. Perley (Qw Appelle), Chairman of the Sub-Committee, presented the 
lowing list of witnesses to be heard by the Committee in the order as set 
1, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. L. H. Newman (Dominion Cerealist), Dr. H. M. Tory, 
ident of the Research Council of Canada, Dr. F. J. Birchard, Chemist in 
charge, Grain Research Laboratory, Mr. J. D. Fraser, Chief Inspector, Board 
Grain Commissioners. 


rdered: That the Clerk do print the Report as presented to the House on 
r, April 1st, 19382 (re Garnet Wheat) in this issue of the proceedings of. 
mmittee. 


7 


i A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


to present the following as a fourth report:— 


Your Committee has had under consideration an 1 Order of Reference 
Tuesday, March 15, 1932, namely :— 


Resolved: That the Report of the Committee on Grain Standards on 
crop year 1931-32, insofar as it relates to Garnet Wheat, be referred to 
Select Standing Committee on Agriculture with instructions that the whole su 
ject be inquired into carefully and that the said Committee shall have power 
call for witnesses, papers and documents and to report to the House its findin 


Attest Peiiaves. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, — 


Clerk of the House. 


Your Committee, in view of the fact that seeding operations will becor m 
general throughout Western Canada before your Committee shall have sufficie 
opportunity to inquire into and report to the House on the abovementione 
Order of Reference; and in view of the fact that the manner of grading Gar 
Wheat may vitally affect the acreage sown, recommends that any change in 
the system of grading Garnet Wheat shall not ‘become pica te during the present 
crop year. = 


All-of which is respectfully submitted. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Apri 5, 1932. 


he Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
k this day to consider the Order of Reference on the report of the com- 
on grain standards to the Department of Trade and Commerce. Mr. Senn, 
hairman presiding. 


Petia: CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order we will commence. 

ou are all familiar, I suppose, with the business which we have in hand this 
ming. However, I will read to you the reference which was given to the 
mittee on this matter. It is dated March 15, 1932. 


> --That the report of the Committee on grain standards for the crop 
Pear 1931-32, in so far as it relates to Garnet wheat, be referred to the 
select standing committee on agriculture and colonization with instrue- 
tions that the whole subject to be inquired into carefully and that the 
said committee shall have power to call for witnesses, papers and docu- 
ments and to report to the house its findings. 


y 1 draw attention, in the first place, to the one clause “in so far aslit relates 
Garnet wheat.” Now, the report of the committee on grain standards, of 
Ure, is quite a large document, and I would ask the witnesses and the mem- 
TS of the committee to confine their discussion as far as possible to Garnet 
heat alone. It will be very easy to get into a general discussion and we do 
want that because it is absolutely unnecessary, and is not within the scope 
of our reference. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Stevens, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
and I understand that Mr. Weir, the Minister of Agriculture, will be 
hortly. We have also with us Mr. Ramsay, the Chairman of the Board 
in Commissioners. 


Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of course, my interest in this 
ter is as Minister of Trade and Commerce. The Board of Grain Commis- 
ers and the administration of the Canada Grain Act comes under that depart- 
mt. But, insofar as this particular matter is concerned, my chief interest, as 
inister of Trade and Commerce, is in insuring that whatev er action is taken 
parliament shall be based upon the fullest possible information, and, having 
‘in mind—it is my one message to you this morning above all others—the 
servation, as far as we possibly can, of the high standard of Canadian wheat 
foreign market. That is, to my mind, of outstanding importance and 
cance, and I would most urgently sugg cest that the committee keep that 
t onstantly before them in their deliberations in connection with this very 
ant matter. 
ean the technical side of the question, of course, I have nothing to say; but 
are prepared to lay before you very complete technical information, and I 
the members of the committee to feel at perfect liberty to ask for anything 
1ey think is not available, and if we can find it or secure it, it will be placed 
ore you so that the most complete information conceivable can be secured. 
One thing I would like to say to the committee is this: I would like to make 
perfectly clear at the outset: The annual report of the Board of Grain 
issioners is here before us although it is not really officially free for dis- 
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tribution. It probably will be almost A elie cs but I would ask the co 
mittee to consider the report for the moment for their own private use, if the 
will do me that courtesy, and not circulate it; because we are making a corr 
tion or adding something to it by way of stamping—which we consider 
best way to do it—in view of the action of parliament the other day and the © 
adoption of the report last Friday. I think it was, and page 7 might be mislead. 
ing if this report went out in its present form to the farmers and grain dealers 
and others of the West and to foreign countries. This is the part that disturb 
me a bit, because in this form it might justify anyone reading it in assumin 
that Garnet wheat would be separately graded this year so we are about t 
stamp right across that portion of it in every copy. Inasmuch as there ar 
about twenty thousand copies, it is quite a little job, and it will indicate tha 
parliament has decided to take no action this year so that no one will be mi 
guided. That is the reason why I am asking that these reports shall not b 
given circulation until we have had time to stamp them. I will ask you to kee 
your report for your own information and for the purpose of this committee a 
the present moment. 
Now, I do not think there is any necessity of me saying anything more. 
Mr. Ramsay, Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners, is here, and 
asked him to come to-day when he might present to the committee the view: 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. Mr. Ramsay himself will indicate th 
line that he wishes to take, and I know that the committee will be very gl 
indeed to hear him. I think the committee know Mr. Ramsay well enough 
realize that he will give them the very best co-operation in his power. I might 
also say that Dr. Tory will be here and later on, probably, it will be desirable 
to hear him and his staff. Unless there is something that I have overlooked, 
and which you think I ought to refer to, I have nothing further to say at the oe . 
moment. ‘ 


Epwarp B. Ramsay, called. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Ramsay, just state your official position? 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister and gentlemen, I am the Chiet 
Commissioner of the Board of Grain Commissioners, and I reside in Winnipeg. | 
If you will permit it I would like to give a brief review of the history of Gameu ve 
wheat. I might say that the Board of Grain Commissioners’ interest in it 
is one that is, in the main, administrative. That is to say, we have the difficulty. 
of dealing with the different grades of wheat and also of endeavouring to meet ~ 
the views as far as we conceive them, of not only the producers in the country — 
but also of the various interests which have to use this wheat. 

Garnet wheat was a live issue before the present board took office. I have 
here before me a letter from Honourable Mr. Motherwell, who was then Minister 
of Agriculture in 1928, to the Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissione 
at that time, Mr. Leslie Boyd. I do not know whether, Mr. Chairman, yo 
would like this letter to be read. It is very lengthy, but. it is a very good lett 
if I may say so, and arose at the time when there was some attempt made s 
have Garnet wheat graded as one Northern. 

So the matter is really historical. If it is the pleasure of the committee 
I will read the letter. 

The Cuarrman: Is it vital to this matter? 

The Witness: Yes. It is the background of the original grading of Garnet 
wheat. 

The Cuamrman: I imagine, for the information of the committee, it would 
be wise to read it. z 


The Perce bat; is a part of the National Sarees Council report dated 
= and 4th of December, 1928. 


Fon: Mr. Want: I think it could be read while we are discussing it. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: I do not know all that is in it, but I will take 
nce. 

The Witness: What I have in mind is the fact that there will be some 
ussion with reference to many of the points I wish to bring out. 


The CuatrmMan: I imagine it will be wise to read it, if it is the basis of 
whole investigation. 


- The WITNESS: ° 


Ortawa, Onv., November 9, 1928. 
ag... Borp. Esq., K.C., 
Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners, 

Fort William, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Boyp,—During my recent trip to the west I had the 
privilege of discussing with you and your Board, and also with the Chief 
Grain Inspector, Mr. Fraser, the reasons, arguments and authorities on 
behalf of giving Garnet Wheat its proper place in the sun; that is no 
handicap as to what grade it should be eligible for so long as it qualified 
in the usual respects for any or all grades. 


When this question first arose over a year ago, Mr. Fraser, I under- 
stood, based his decision, on the advice of your Board, not to permit 

_ Garnet to enter any grade higher than No. 2, until more was known of 
its milling qualities. This did not seem unreasonable for a trial year. 
Mr. Fraser now informs me, in the face of what appears to me abundant 
- evidence, since secured to the contrary, that he is continuing his decision 
_ of last year re Garnet, on the advice of the Board’s chief chemist, Dr. 
Birchard. A change also, I understand, has been made recently in Dr. 
- Birchard’s status by appointment to the Associate Research Committee, 
which, in turn, is responsible to the National Research Council, of which 
Dr. Tory is President. 


_ This all seems understandable enough to me but when. the. grower 
of Garnet complains to me, as he is doing in increasing numbers and 
earnestness for redress from this, to him, unwarranted discrimination, 
I have difficulty in determining just where to apply and at what segment 
of such, sometimes called “vicious circle” I am to lay the case. To 
make sure that I am missing none of the proper avenues of advance, 
I am sending a copy of this letter to both the Chief Grain Inspector, 
Mr. Fraser (formerly the sole authority in such matters), and also 
240 Br. Tory. 

__In order to place before you in consecutive order just what the 
nature of the precautionary measures were before putting this wheat 
- into circulation, might I, for the sake of accuracy, even though at some 
dJength, quote the following from Mr. L. H. Newman’s Bulletin No. 83, 
entitled “Garnet Wheat’, and published by this Department in 1927: 


inion Cerealist in the spring of 1923 one of the first taske to which | 
directed his attention was that of “taking stock” of the excellent materi 
left by his esteemed predecessor, Dr. Chas. Saunders. The performanc 
records of all varieties then extant were carefully scrutinized with 
hope that some of the newer and relatively known creations might reve 
virtues worthy of special investigation. Among this material the variety 
which had only recently received the name Garnet, seemed to 
specially promising; so this variety, along with two or three others, 
singled our for special consideration. The co-operation of twenty-ei 
selected farmers, most of whom were known to the above official, was 
obtained in seeking information re the performance of the above variet; y 
in comparison with Marquis and five or six other sorts in distri 
remote from our Branch Farms. Those ‘local test plots,’ many of which 
were visited, provided information of very considerable value, confirming 
as they did, the apparent values of this new aspirant for recognition. 


Decision to increase seed of Garnet 


By the spring of 1925 it had become quite clear that Garnet wa 
at least as early as Ruby and evidently capable of producing much — 
larger yields. Its milling and baking qualities also seemed at least 
reasonably satisfactory. Under these circumstances there seemed ample — 
justification for believing that the former variety might at least supe 
sede Ruby, which variety had obtained a fairly wide distribution 7 
districts where an early maturing wheat is desirable if not imperativ 
Jt was therefore decided to increase the seed of Garnet sufficiently no 
only to permit a large number of farmers to try out the variety on a 
acreage basis, should such be desired, but also to provide a sufficient 
quantity of grain to conduct milling and baking tests on a commercia 
Seale. 

In addition to the seed available on the several branch farms © 
the West, a well-known and reliable seed grower living in Northern 
Saskatchew an had multiplied a test sample obtained from one of our 
stations three years previously until he had available for sale a con- 
siderable quantity of excellent seed. 

This the Department purchased in order to supplement its own 
supply and thus insure a larger quantity for distribution the followin 
spring. By producing a substantial quantity at.the outset it was als 
hoped to prevent any one man, or group of men, from obtaining contre 
of the variety in its initial stages and charging the farmers an exorbitant. 
price, as was the case when Marquis first came on the market. With the 
quantity thus available the Branch Farms were able to sow a tota 
of 320 acres in 1925 from which area there was produced a total of abou 
9,700 bushels. 


Milling and Baking Tests 


When it was first decided that Garnet seemed ane of special ¢ 
sideration and of extensive investigation plans were made at once 
subject its milling and baking qualities to the severest sort of test. 
this purpose five-pound samples of grain of Garnet as well as of Marqu 
and certain other varieties (for comparison) were obtained from th 
different experimental farms in the Prairie Provinces in 1924 and agai 
in 1925. Samples were tested by the Western Canada Flour Mills Co: 
pany, Winnipeg, Manitoba, the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Montreal, Q 
and the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Keewatin, Ont. The repor 
obtained from these companies are submitted later. 2S ee 
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crop was” Parrested there was available for the first 
ae cient quantity of grain to permit a milling and baking test 

made on a commercial scale. Negotiations were then entered into 
the State Testing Mill of Minneapolis, Minn., where special facilities 
for conducting such test, to have a hundred bushels each of Garnet 
id Marquis subjected to a thorough investigation. Dr. Sherwood, the 
tor of the Institution, gladly agreed to undertake this work, so 
rangements were made at once to ship the grain from our Branch 
farm at Scott, Sask. By special arrangement 20 bushels from each of 
the 100 bushel lots were handed over to the Pillsbury Mining Co., of 
inneapolis, Minn., in order to enable that firm also to make a com- 
oe parison of the two sorts. 


In the early spring of 1926 reports, of the most thorough and com- 
hensive character on both the milling and baking qualities of the 
o wheats were received from Dr. Sherwood, while an excellent report 
overing some of the more important features only was received from 
Mr. M. A. Gray, Chemist, for the Pillsbury Co. To these gentlemen, 
whose reports in their entirety are printed later (pages 56 and 60), we 
are ‘indeed deeply indebted. 


is mostly extract. Then we have a report from the Milling companies. 


No one has ever claimed, so far as I know, that Garnet should 
stitute Marquis “through Western Canada,” but only where the latter 
cannot be grown successfully because of its comparatively late maturing 
endency. 

a Again, the following was submitted by Mr. L. H. Newman, while he 
was a witness before the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization of the House of Commons last session: — 


Garnet Wheat to Date 

~_-In a Bulletin entitled “Garnet Wheat” published by the Dominion 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa, in the early part of 1927, fairly 
mplete data- were submitted regarding the field performance, as well 
as the baking value of this new variety, as judged by its behaviour up 
o and including the crop year of 1926. On the basis of this data it was 
ncluded that Garnet is entitled to be classed as an early maturing, 
gh yielding wheat of fair strength of straw, good weight per bushel and 
excéllent colour of grain. In milling and baking qualities there did not 
appear to be any very significant difference between this variety and 
- Marquis, except in colour of flour and crumb. In this respect Marquis 


ve a whiter colour than did Garnet. 

As regards rust resistance, Garnet did not display any particular_ 
ability to resist those physiological forms of stem rust to which it was 
subjected at the Rust Laboratory at Winnipeg, nor did it demonstrate 
ability to cope with rust successfully under field conditions. The 
act that it matured from a week to ten days ahead of Marquis, however, 
ted a hope on the part of the authors that the variety might be of 
e in rust areas by partially escaping this disease owing to its ability 


Se she per measured pehel Garnet again has averaged slightly 
than Marquis in spite of the fact that the kernel has been smaller 
most cases. The difference, however, can hardly be regarded as 
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In percentage of flour extracted from a given quantity of whi 
Garnet has slightly excelled Marquis, although here again the differen 
is not great enough to be significant, ~ 

In hardness of kernel Garnet undoubtedly is inclined to produce 
more vitreous kernel than is Marquis and appears also to hold its colou 
better under adverse weather conditions. In districts where Marquis 
inclined to produce starchy or “piebald” kernels Garnet appears capable 
of producing grain of better quality in most cases. This would suggest 
that in such districts a higher grade of grain in general may result fro 
the use of Garnet. 


Baking Qualities 


Baking tests conducted by the Cereal Division at Ottawa and else 
where, during the past season have given results which compare closel 
with those recorded in a general bulletin. These results indicate that th 
chief point in which there appears to be any significant difference betwee 
Marquis and Garnet is in colour of flour and crumb. 

In spite of the fact that practically all of the large Canadian as 
well as Old Country mills employ various ageing or “maturing” processe 
which also whiten the flour, our Canadian millers appear to have 
rather strong prejudice against any variety which produces flour les 
white than Marquis. While the interest of millers in this country mus 
receive every consideration, yet the fact that so large a proportion o 
our annual wheat crop (60 to 65 per cent), is exported, the attitude of © 
our Old Country and foreign customers should occupy an important place 
in determining the question as to how far Garnet should be encuimeay 
in this country. 

In order to obtain this information two different shipments of flows 
have been made to England during the past fifteen months. One of thes 
shipments went to Dr. A. E. Humphries, in care of Coxes, Lock Millin: 
Company, Ltd., Addleston Station, England, while the other was con 
signed to Mr. Af M. Reid, a large flour importer of Liverpool. ae 


Report from Dr. Humphries : 
Dr. Humphries, who, through his long association with the Nationa 
Association of British and Irish Millers and Bakers is eminently able to 
pronounce upon matters of this kind, submitted a most exhaustive repot 
covering all of the various points which, have any bearing upon thi 
question of quality m flour and bread. The flour consigned to Dr. 
Humphries consisted of 280 pounds of unbleached material from Garnet — 
and a similar quantity from Marquis, both lots having come from flour — 
grown on the Dominion Experimental Station at Rosthern, Sask., 1 
1926. 
Dr. Humphries has summarized his report in the following words 
Apart from the point of colour of flour and bread the differences I ha 
found are small, sometimes in favour of one variety, sometimes in fav: 
of the other, and seeing that the bleaching of flour is so generally practi 
in all important countries where the two varieties are likely to be used 
am of the opinion that Garnet inasmuch as it seems to favour the initere 
of the producer, can be recommended at any rate in those parts of 
Dominion where its virtues would be appreciated by the producer. 


Report from Mr. Reid 


The shipment to Mr. Reid consisted of 600 pounds of flour abtaane e 
from Garnet and a similar quantity obtained from Marquis. Both whe 
were produced in 1927 on the Experimental Station at Scott, Sask., a 
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re anahies 5 receive the same commercial prade. namely, No. 2, 
- Northern. Both wheats were ground by the same mill and under the 
: aimediate supervision of a representative of the Cereal Division, Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Mr. Reid, co-operating with Mr. Harry Scott, Canadian Trade Com- 
ssioner, at the Port of Liverpool, had these two flours tested and baked 
by three different baking concerns in Liverpool. These people subjected 
the flours to a critical test and submitted a detailed report as to the 
relative behaviour of the two varieties. According to these reports both 
varieties displayed the “high strength and stability of gluten” for which 
Canadian wheats generally are especially valued. Only one of the three 
_ bakers made‘ any discrimination between the two varieties from the stand- 
point of colour of flour or bread. In the opinion of this particular firm 
the flour of Garnet was considered to be worth one shilling per two 
hundred and eighty pounds of flour more than the flour of Marquis on 
account. of colour of “bloom”. (See pages 183 and 184, Report of Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization.) 
As the foregoing evidence, somewhat overwhelming I think you will 
admit, is in favour of recognizing Garnet wheat on an equality with other 
_ varieties for milling purposes, I assume your Associate Research Com- 
mittee of the National Research Council of Canada was fully aware of 
its existence when such Committee decided to relegate Garnet to no 
higher grade than No. 2, no matter how highly itis qualified for No. 1. 
_ And this cumulative evidence is all the more convincing, I think, when I 
- cannot recall any other new wheat having been put through such a long 
and exacting period of testing and trying before even letting it see the 
public gaze. 
Having regard to the facts that one of the three prominent United 
Kingdom bakers above quoted is worth more money than that from 
Marquis, and that a mixture of Garnet flour with that milled from Mar- 
es quis is an improvement on flour made from straight Marquis alone. (As 
per Mr. Banks, Chief Chemist of the Ogilvie Milling Co.), it would appear 
as if Garnet on its own merits were worthy of a Premium rather than a 
Discount when it came to a matter of official grading; and when all these 
facts, views and expert opinions regarding Garnet from both at home and 
abroad are supported by the Report of the Agricultural Committee of the 
_ House of Commons and passed on to the Board of Grain Commissioners 
and National Research Council in the following recommendation and con- 
_ elusions: ‘‘ Re Garnet Wheat—in so far as evidence would show we are of 
the opinion this wheat which has hitherto been excluded from No. 1 
Northern should be eligible for that grade.” It makes one wonder where 
the kick against Garnet comes from and why thus far it has been so 
_ effective. 


2 are some other matters here which are not important. That letter deals 
ee grading in the initial stages. I wanted to have that placed before the 


2 Cuarrman: If you will give a copy of that to the clerk of the com- 
e it will be printed in the minutes of evidence. 


‘Mr. aaa What year was that in? 


the fact that it was recognized that there was a difference peiween 
eat and Marquis, not that one was inferior or particularly much 
the other, but there was a a distinct difference between the two varieties 


be: 


of wheat for milling purposes. Now, that resulted in a reference to the Nati 
Research Council of the whole question of the grading of Garnet wheat. 
were consulted on September 16th. We received a wire from the Na 
Research Council to which I replied myself: : 
Dr. Birchard has just referred to me your telegram. Stop. Quit 

apart from academic theory would impress upon you the very stron: 
reasons commercially for not segregating Garnet wheat in separate grade: 


That was the situation on September 16th. e 
Hon. Mr. Wem: From whom is that wire? 


The Witness: From myself as Chairman of the Board. To follow up th 
development in connection with that— 
Hon. Mr. Were: That was in connection with a wire? 
The Wirness: From the National Research Council. 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: Sent from where? : 
The Wirness: Dr. Newton wired us. Curiously enough his wire is not 
the report, but he wired that the Minister of Trade and Commerce had refer 
a letter to them in connection with the grading of Garnet wheat. I think, p 
haps, that was the first time you came into it, Mr. Stevens. Now, to fol 
up the history of Garnet wheat. 
Mr. Coorg: Would you read the telegram again that you sent? 
The Witness: “Dr. Birchard has just referred to me your telegram. St 
Quite apart from academic theory would impress upon you the very strong 
reasons commercially for not segregating Garnet wheat in separate grades.”. 
Mr. Vatuance: I see Dr. Birchard in the committee. I wonder if D: 
Birchard would have any idea just what the contents of the wire were, becau 
I think it should be, if possible, in the records, in view of the fact that 
telegram is also on the record. I think, in justice to the Minister, it should 
read, 
The Wirness: No doubt Dr. Tory will have the correspondence. 
Hon. Mr. Mornrrwetu: Who is that telegram addressed to? ae 
The Wrrness: It is addressed to Dr. Birchard who referred it to the Board 
Hon. Mr. Mornerweitu: By whom? 


The Wirness: By Dr. Newton, of Alberta, who was on the National Re 
search Council. Ae 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweit: What date was it? 


The Witness: September 1930, Mr. Motherwell. Now, that was a late 
development. In January, 1930, I was asked to give a memorandum in ¢ 
nection with Garnet wheat which I would like to read because it illustrates 
the committee the attitude of the Board of Grain Commissioners on the questi 
That was shortly after your letter, Mr. Motherwell. This is my report t 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce in connection with Garnet whea 


A consideration of the Report on Garnet wheat would appear to bri 
out the following main points: i: 


Garnet wheat has certain advantages of which there is no doubt. 
from a productive standpoint and from a milling standpoint. The main pol 
established in connection with production are as follows:— 2 

(a) it is a high yielding wheat; 

(6) it is an early maturing wheat; 

(c) it also has the ability so far that in growing it in areas in 
other wheats produce a piebald wheat, or rather yellow be: 
to have a much better colour. Offsetting this, it is not, how 
rust resistant. 
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] oint it seems to be fairly well established that 

characteristics of its own, the benefits of which can only be obtained 
egregating it from other varieties; in other words, from a miller’s 
lpoint it is a new type of wheat and would affect the blends of the 
ropean miller. For this reason it would be desirable to grade this 
eat separately from Marquis as in admixture with Marquis you would 
only lose the benefits of Garnet but to some extent neutralize the 
enefits of Marquis. However, from a practical marketing standpoint 
1e following facts have to be taken into consideration:— 


(a) Is there sufficient volume of this variety to assure a regular 
supply for any market which might be developed? 
(6) Through what agency could you rely on the serious attempt being 
undertaken to establish a market in Europe for this variety? 
~ (c) Would the discount under which this wheat would labour while 
pe a market was being established be greater or less than the present 
discount to the grower by grading it as 2 Northern? 


~My own opinion is that first of all we have to establish the volume 
f this wheat coming down, secondly, that in view of the admitted virtues 
of the wheat in certain areas in the prairie provinces, from a productive 
; tandpoint, that it is necessary to protect it as far as possible from placing 
at under such a heavy discount, if it stands on its own feet pending the 
establishment of a market for it, as to prejudice its value to the grower 
and restrict its use as a main crop. 

Consideration must also be given to the fact that in view of the 
‘strong stand taken by the Canadian millers against the wheat it would 
be necessary to look exclusively, in the initial stages, for an export market. 
Inversely to this reason, consideration has to be given to the fact that 
__ in the event of it seriously prejudicing the value of grades containing 
Marquis Wheat, it might be necessary to segregate it for this reason. 
However, this could only be determined by the course of events and a 
nowledge of the volume of the wheat creating an admixture in 2 Northern. 
- Market spreads for the current year do not indicate that it is affecting the 
ralue of 2 Northern this year. 

_ In view of Dr. Newman’s statement that he could not place the 
value of the wheat on a parity with No. 1 Northern, there would not 
apparently be any injustice in grading it as 2 Northern. Under those 
circumstances I am inclined to think that the main object in grading 
Garnet Wheat separately would be from the standpoint of watching that 
the volume of this wheat was not prejudicing the established market for 
“Marquis Wheat in our 2 Northern grade. Under those circumstances, 
ather than provide grades at the present time for Garnet, some knowledge 
the volume of this wheat being inspected during the following year, 
obtained and that instructions be given our Inspection Department 
t keep records of this fact. Meanwhile it would be necessary to follow 
the probable effect of the admixture in 2 Northern through marketing 
nnels. 

I am inclined to think that the variation in quality between Garnet 
nd Marquis is to some extent academic and would not be represented in 
ue by any material price difference except that in establishing a market 
a new product it might probably suffer from such a discount in the 
ly stages as to discourage its growth in areas to which it is peculiarly 


mm see for his best fecha is being placed in the best Sane 
ion oes the irouiecting of his product until further data is available. 
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It is possible that growers’ agencies can be induced to segregate, exy 
mentally, shipments of this wheat provided there is an adequate volu 
of it for this purpose, and gradually develop a market. This would 
desirable if it is possible to accomplish. 


It is signed by myself in advice to the department on the situation on that 

in respect to Garnet wheat. 
Now, the last long letter I have which I would like the committee to co 

sider is one which I wrote to Mr. Newman. : 


The CHAatrMAN: Have you copies of those letters? 


The Wirness: Yes. They are all on file. I will place them in the repo 
That was the situation, as I say, in regard to Garnet wheat in January, 193 
In the meantime, the National Research Council was dealing with it. In March, 
1931, Mr. Newman wrote to me in connection with Garnet wheat and I replie 
to him as follows—substantially there had been some minor changes in t 
situation up to then, but the developments had been more departmental than — 

public. I wrote to Mr. Newman on the 27th of March, 1931, regarding Gam 
Pick as follows:— 


Marcu 27, 193 
L. H. Newman, Esaq., ae 
Dominion Cerealist, x 
Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Re: Garnet Wheat 


Dear Mr. NEwMAN ‘a appreciate very much your frankness i 


also for enclosing copy of the proposed talk and of your memo to thi 
Minister of Agriculture. 

I rather fear that a difficult situation promises to design over t 
grading of this wheat and for this reason I propose to set out at som 
length the extent of the Board of Grain Commissioner’s interest in th 
matter and also my own views which I already have discussed with yo 
and with the honourable Dr. Motherwell. 


As you are no doubt aware the question of grading any wheat lies not — 
with the Board but with the Grain Standards Committee and that that — 
Committee is composed of 13 representatives of the producers and 8 | 
statutory officers and others including the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
so that insofar as controlling the committee we do not. It has been a 
matter of some concern to myself in realizing this fact that under certai 
conditions the Committee in question could set up standards over-rulin; 
the advice or opinion of the technical and advisory members. Under thes s 
circumstances it has been necessary to anticipate as much as possible th 
questions which are likely to be “ exciting ” with a view to having suffici 
data available for the Standards Meeting so that precipitous action migh ‘ 
be forestalled. 


The controversy over Garnet wheat comes under this category and 
this reason I have gone to some lengths to obtain as comprehensive a vi 
of the whole problem as is possible so that as Chairman of the Standa 
Committee I might be able to guide them authoritatively. The con-— 
troversy has gone through various stages although my own views remain é 
substantially what they were and have the concurrence of my colleagues 
on the Board, i.e. that all things being equal, this wheat should have 
own grades but that at present it is not expedient to handle it in . thi 
manner. 
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thetime we discussed the matter in December or January a year 
the agitation in connection with Garnet grading was confined to the 
orts of the Alberta members to have this wheat allowed in No. 1 
Yorthern and we were successful in being able to obtain a continuation 
f the current practice of grading the same as No. 2 Northern, and I set 
down in a memorandum for the benefit of the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce the chief facts which had gone to make up my attitude 
towards this question. For your information I enclose a copy of this 
report, and after persuing the same I see no reason for changing it. 
is Since that time, however, two salient factors have developed, on which 
we can form a definite opinion. These are: That the volume of Garnet 
wheat is adequate to establish its own market, i.e. 30,000,000 bushels; and 
that inclusion in No. 2 Northern is interfering with the sale of this grade. 
In support of this latter contention we have on file a typical complaint 
from an Irish importer, and more important still the price on 2 and 3 
Northern and Vancouver shipments during this season has been approxi- 
mately 3 cents below the comparable grades for shipment from Port Arthur 
_ This is explained by the fact that those grades from Vancouver carry a 
high percentage of Garnet wheat owing to the growing area for the bulk 
of this variety being contiguous to it. 

; _ These factors will no doubt force us to alter our attitude in time 
towards this question and it was with this knowledge in mind that I 

attended a meeting of the Associated Committee on Grain Research in an 
advisory capacity at their request. My information is that they had been 
asked by the Minister of Trade and Commerce on the feasibility of grading 
Garnet wheat into separate grades. 
_ The Committee, which is largely composed of Western men, discussed 
very fully the whole question including suitability for various districts, 
yields etc. etc., and from my recollection came to the conclusion that the 
- difficulty in grading the wheat did not arise so much from inferior quality 
as in the different characteristics and that it should be given its own 
grade. Furthermore, they quite generally accepted the view that until it 
had established its intrinsic value on the market that wnder present 
marketing conditions in all probability it would go to a discount under the 
comparative Northern grades, and if this were so it was advisable to have 
-a substitute wheat available for recommending to those who might decide 
to change their seed. 
Our Board’s attitude to the decision was again one of urging that no 
_ precipitous action be taken and that full publicity be given to the grower 
of the facts so that he might be in a position to weigh yields versus probable 
price trends and the other considerations which enter into the producer’s 
-Suecess in operating his farm at a profit. , 
- Let us look briefly at the market situation as it is today. The 
Canadian Millers have taken what in my opinion is an entirely unreasoning 
attitude to this wheat in view of the laboratory results achieved in baking 
its flour, but you have a situation there that has to be faced. The net 
sults are such that the domestic market is entirely closed to it. The 
xport market is in such a state at the present moment that it is extremely 
doubtful if it would absorb in a year one-third of this wheat which we have 
established as being offered (I have met no one with any knowledge of 
these facts who does not agree with this view). This means that Garnet 
- grades would be in all probability quoted on the basis of a full carrying 
_ charge for a year, or approximately 8 to 12 cents below the comparable 
Northern grades, and the wrath of the farmer would be directed at the 
department introducing the wheat. 
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In regard to the Radic: Broadeast, rok you a me oes pened 
which I return as requested, I do not ‘consider that it deals at all syz 
thetically to some of the angles of the problem I have set down, 
first place if I were consulted in the matter I would not deal wit 
radio at all. One never knows who will pick a radio talk up and it might 
easily be misunderstood. In the second place it is a mistake to bring 
Canadian mills into the picture at all for many reasons which I need 
enumerate. As I said before, in my opinoon the statement is much 
bald and does not treat the need for and success of the wheat at 
sympathetically. 

My own opinion is that the matter should be dealt aR by bulleti 
care being taken in the distribution to see that it goes into districts w. 

a substitution of wheat can be effected and leaving Garnet growing to © 
districts where it is an outstanding success. By this means it migh be 
possible to cut down the production until market conditions were 
that we could grade it separately without undue risk to those ‘mos 
interested in this undoubtedly valuable variety. 

There is one other factor which cannot be ignored, that is the po 
bility of conflict of opinion and information supplied to the farmer by yo 
department and the Provincial departments of Agriculture in the 
prairie provinces. The provincial men struck me at the meeting as b 
very definite in their views and while I do not know what means you ha 
for collaborating with them it seems to me very desirable that $0 
unanimity of opinion should be arrived at. 


Now, gentlemen, that is substantially the attitude of the Board of Gra 
Commissioners toward the question. We have tried to keep away from contr 
versy in connection with it, and we have tried to take a commonsense view 
the situation, having in mind not the local situation in one particular distri 
or area but having in mind the situation particularly with regard to = 
standards which are so vital to Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Werr: Do you remember what the attitude of the provineial min 
isters was? 


The Witness: It was not so much the provincial ministers as the mem’ 
of the Research Council who are technical men from the various schools. | 
is the background as far as I am able to give it to you in regard to Garnet wheat 
I have with me certain figures in connection with the present situation on Garn 
wheat and production, and I have here a report from Dr. Birchard, showing th 
relative protein content of Garnet wheat and Marquis wheat. This informa 
was prepared at the request of the Chief Inspector. The date, section (3) a 
section (b) were secured from Mr. Newman of the Dominion Experimental fan 
Ottawa, while that under (c) and (d) was prepared from our own records. © 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: When was this? 
The Witness: 1931. 


Mr. VALLANCE: You made a statement that there were about 30,000,0 
bushels of this wheat produced now in the West. Could you segregate it in 
provinces, showing how much is grown in each province? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. VauuaNce: It is along the northern fringe pretty much? 

The Witness: Yes. This report is interesting. There is, however, a sl hi 
lower tendency in Garnet wheat, but I would say this was small and it is r 
worth notice. I am placing before the committee the facts for and against 
impartially. Now, the situation in regard to prices. I have here the a 
prices on Atlantic shipments and Pacific shipments, and also the Liverpoo! 


. 
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na we them in the form of monthly averages and they 

ontention which I would like shown clearly. What we really 

e weighted average. However, there is a definite discrimination 

gainst Vancouver twos and threes which does not show on the ones. 

as a freight differential it would show in the ones, too. Therefore, 

‘slight discrimination sometimes as high as 3 cents between Pacific 

hrees against Atlantics. 

Coore: You say there is a difference as high as 3 cents. Could you 

idea of the average? 

on. Mr. Motuerwe: And also the differential. 

Wrrness: In September the average for two Northern in Vancouver 

higher than Atlantics. That is one of the inconsistencies of it. What I 

me from that is that the Marquis wheat was running first. 

Mr. Coore: Coming from the earlier districts? 

Witness: Yes. Coming from the earlier districts in the South. Later 

rhen the Northern wheat comes in, which is very largely Garnet wheat, 

couver shipment is quoted in Liverpool on the average of seventy-five and 

ighths a bushel, Atlantic seventy-eight and one-quarter. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwetyt: What about 1 Northern? 

~The Witness: One Northern is not quoted from the Atlantic. It was scarce 

the East this year. 

he CuarrMAN: Would it not be wise to have that table printed? 

he Witness: I was going to file it in the report. 

on. Mr. MorHerweELi: How is it that 1 Northern is not quoted? 

. Witness: That is Liverpool. There is no shipment of it. 

r. Coote: Was that in 1930? 

he Witness: This year’s prices—August, 1931, and running for eight 

is up to 1932. 

_ Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: It seems as if the demand was all for 2 Northern? 
The Witness: It is the only thing they have to ship. I will give you the 

es of stocks in store in a minute. It has a bearing. 

r, Youne: What percentage of this wheat came out of Vancouver? 

Virness: I have here the percentages for the crop year, August 1, 1930, to 

1931. We have the Western deliveries, Vancouver, Edmonton and Calgary. 

show an average percentage of 28-11 Garnet wheat. 

_Coorr: They are taken together? 

Witness: Yes. The Eastern deliveries show a percentage of 11-26 

et wheat. Out of 276,000,000 bushels inspected that year 44,000,000 were 

d by the Inspection department as being all Garnet wheat. 

-Youne: Is that pure Garnet or containing Garnet? 

2 Witness: Largely Garnet wheat. Now, with regard to the figures up 

n the crop year, August 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932, the Western deliveries 

average percentage of 42-29 Garnet wheat; the Eastern deliveries show 

percentage of 19-32. There has been an increase, very largely through 

ilure of the Southern crop where Marquis wheat crop is grown. That is 

proportion. Out of 168,000,000 bushels inspected 45,000,000 bushels 

armet wheat. 

fon. Mr. Moruerweti: That is for the Pacific? 

ITNEsS: Both ends, There were 32,000 cars containing Garnet wheat. 


CHAIRMAN: Is there a great deal of mixture? 


ae a bi, ie 
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The Wirness: No. If there is too high a Garret aee of Gee wheat, 
is graded 2 Northern. I think the inspection allows 4 or 5 per cent in 1 Northe 
They do not discriminate against that mixture. Those are the producti 
figures. Now, I have heard rumours that those who have been interesting th 
selves in it— 

Mr. Youne: Before you leave that point. That wheat does not come in 
the terminals mixed. In going into the boats would it be mixed? 


The WiTNEss: Yes. 
Mr. Youne: It might be? 
The Witness: Not mixed; it would still be 2 Northern. 


Mr. Youne: No. 2 Northern Marquis or 2 Northern Garnet go into th 
same hold in the boat? 

The Wirness: The point in connection with that of which most peop! 
have spoken to me has been the fact that when they buy 2 Northern they coul 
not say what they would get; they might get a shipment with a 10 per cen 
mixture of Garnet wheat or 80 per cent. That is the real objection to the situa 
tion at the present time. As far as I can gather, the fact is that they can absor 
a certain amount of Garnet wheat without noticing it, and they want to know 
what the proportions are. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweEtu: Was there any price differential against the Pacifi 
shipments before Garnet was on the market commercially? as 


The Witness: There is always a certain variation, Mr. Motherwell, ae itee 
has never been so pronounced as this year. Now, I am dealing with this from 
our standpoint. That is to say, the standards of inspection and terminal hand- 
ling. There has been some propaganda or agitation in regard to the multiplica 
tion of grades, and I think for the benefit of the committee it would be a good 
thing if I could put before you what is really done with the grades of wheat — 
Approximately, the number of different grades used in Red Spring wheat during 
the present year has been 108. Now, you will remember in previous meeting 
of this committee before the Act was adopted there were some 2,600 differen 
grades of wheat. Now, we have reduced them to 108, so that the multiplicatio 
of grades is really not a factor in the situation. 

Mr. Coote: You are speaking of the terminals. 

The Witness: Yes. That is the inspection. 

Hon. Mr. MotHEerRWELL: Out of of those 108 grades I wonder how many of 
them are really recognized; are they all strict varieties? 

The Witness: Out of the 108 grades? No. Those are smutties—— 

Hon. Mr. MorHEerRWELL: Oh, you are speaking of grades. 5 

The Witness: Of course, the 108 grades never appear as an export facto 


If graded as Garnet wheat separately, of course, there would be a multiplicatiot 
of grades, but it is not important. Now, I have with me—I do not know whetl 


the Chief Tnspector’s proposal for the new grades of Garnet. FE think that is” 
important, so I will file that on the committee’s proceedings. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Tell.us briefly what it is. 


The Witness: Substantially the proposal is that there will be three grade 
of Garnet wheat, 1, 2, and 3 C.W. Garnet. The standard for No. 1 Garnet 
practically the s same as for 1 Northern. That is to say, it shall weigh 60 lbs. - 
the bushel and contain 65 per cent of hard red vitreous kernels and shall be 
well matured and shall be free from damaged kernels, shall be free from matter 
other than cereal grain and practically free from cereal grain, practically fre 
from Durum wheat and will include wheats of other classes not pene 5 per — 
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ie Garnet shall weigh 58 pounds to the bushel, shall contain 55 per 
of hard red vitreous kernel, 1 per cent of Durum and 12 per cent of other 
ts. No. 3 Garnet shall weigh 57 pounds to the bushel, shall contain 25 per 
of hard red vitreous kernel. 3 per cent of Durum will be allowed in it and 
) per cent of other spring wheat. Now, that will take care of, I am satisfied, 
9out 97 per cent of Garnet wheat, and it will not discriminate because of the 
ixture to any serious extent. 


Hon. Mr. Motuerweiu: What will be the probable difference in trading 
cl ditions? 
The Wirness: | could not tell you that, Mr. Motherwell. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweui: The Exchange has some understanding with regard 
delivering one on the contract of the other. 
_ The Witvess: It would be very unfortunate if Garnet wheat were graded 
arately if it should not be hedgeable. That is to say, at the present time 
s deliverable on 2 Northern contracts. If you give Garnet a separate grade 
nd make no proyision for the hedging or that grade, at least in the early 
tages, I am afraid that the producer delivering street loads would be crucified. 
o obviate that situation we took up with the Grain Exchange the question of 
llowing delivery on future contracts, and I rather hoped that they would 
ossibly allow it ‘deliverable on its present basis; that is, three under 1 Northern. 
ere the best arrangement we could make was that they would accept it 
n their future contract at a discount of 8 cents. That was rather encouraging 
ecause, after all, 8 cents would be the possible limit they would set as a dis- 
ount so there was no possibility of delivery of that particular variety of wheat. 
‘think this arrangement can possibly still be made if it is the committee’s 
ision to grade it separately. I have gone through a great deal of reading 
matter, owing to the great public interest in connection with this. I read Mr. 
Newman’s report very attentively and the experiment which he etonducted in 
hurope for the government in connection with this Garnet wheat. I could not 
nd any definite conclusions or recommendations and again I got from the 
ort a feeling that there was a difference in the two wheats which should be 
ealt with if there is a blend it should be a scientific blend and not a haphazard 
rminal operation. 
‘There is always the difficulty of whether you are going to allow mixing in 
Garnet grades. I think, possibly, a certain amount of trade sentiment was 
avourable to the adjustment from the fact that no proposal had been made to 
ontinue Garnet wheat in the non-mixing grade. That also is a matter of 
aramount importance as I view it from the standpoint of export standards 
_ which I cannot stress too strongly in regard to export wheats. 


3 Hon. Mr. Werr: You mean without looking kindly on the opportunity of 
sing it to mix? 

The Witness: The situation is this: At present they cannot mix Garnet 
t in the terminals; it is 2 Northern. If you set up separate grades there is 
rovision preventing mixing it. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: Did Mr. Ramsay gather from the trade that they would 
favour of having Garnet wheat used as a mixing wheat? 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweti: I[ think it is used that way now to some extent. 
The Witness: In the country elevators. I can guarantee the terminals. 

_ Hon. Mr. Moruerwewi: You have no control over the others? 

The Wrrnzss: No. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: And sometimes it even gets through. 

The Witness: Possibly. The point I wish to stress particularly, the one 
ich I think is of paramount importance, is the export standard; and the 
s4005—24 
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situation in regard to export wheat which I would like to erin ti your “ath 
tion is this, that the Canadian Inspection Certificate is the only one that is 
acceptable in England to-day. Even in the case of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I understand they will not aecept its certificate without 
view of the wheat from the United States. Now, it is not necessary for me to 
impress upon you the importance of that fact from the standpoint of the western 
producer. I took occasion to go and hold meetings in the country. I had eleven. 
meetings in the Peace River country, and we had a series of meetings in northern — 
Saskatchewan. We discussed this question quite frankly and there was nothings 
but a discussion on the relative merits of it. I was very pleased with these 
meetings. There seemed to be no particular alarm amongst the growers, although 
there was a general feeling amongst the growers that if Garnet wheat got 
separate grades they would have to take a discount on it. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwewi: Might I ask a question? What has been your. 
experience with regard to segregating other varieties of wheat in the past. For 
instance, White Fife and Kota; what has been the result of segregating? 


The Wirness: Kota was seat killed by being segregated. White wheats. 
are selling at comparable prices with your 1 Northern. Durum wheats are 
selling at a 22 cent premium. a@ 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.: That is not a spring wheat. That is not a wheat 
for flour. = 

The Witness: It is a flour wheat. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe vu: It is a Durum wheat. ae 

The Witness: It is a wheat, Mr. Motherwell. You must not pick out the aa 
high spots and leave the low. ie 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: No, no. That is right. 


The Wirness: I have inevitably come to the conclusion that if Garnet wheat 
is worth the money it will sell for the same price; if it is not worth the ony 
it will sell at a discount. The very arguments that are used for keeping it © 
graded as 2 Northern are a confession of the weaknesses of the wheat. I do not — 
agree that the wheat has the weaknesses that many people seem to think. bie 
think in time it will probably come into its own. There is also this point I would 
like the committee to consider. At present 50 per cent of the part of the West 
from which all the Marquis comes is out of business. As soon as those districts 
come into production you are going to have very definite views coming from those 
quarters in view of the discussion on Garnet wheat. I think that is all the data 
I have prepared, Mr. Chairman, to lay before you. If there are any questions 
that I can answer I shall be glad to do so. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwetit: What are the complaints from importers against 
these specific shipments? Have you got any of them here? 


The Witness: No. There have realiy been no serious complaints. Ther 
have been some minor complaints. One I remember some years ago was from 
a man in Dublin who had been disappointed evidently in the shipment he hi 
received and he said that he would never buy another Vancouver shipment a 
jong as he lived. We analyzed that shipment and it was practcially all Garne 
Of course, there is good Garnet and poor Garnet, and he, apparently, got a ver 
starchy shipment of Garnet. That might be his objection. I have found that 
the European will not go on record telling you w hat your standards are. That is 
not his business. He reflects his opinion in the prices he offers which, after all, 
is the proof of the pudding. 


Mr. Lucas: What are the principal complaints with Bee cs to this wheat 
from our Canadian millers? 


The Wirness: They do not complain; they just eet buy our 2 Northert 
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Mr. Wer: They do not Pishy 2 Northern? 
‘tNEss: They have to take some this year. As far as I can find out, 
ake of the Woods Milling Company has been buying it. They, apparently, 
not. such a strenuous objection. The western mills can select their wheat 
passing and so they do not raise any particular fuss; but the Eastern 
e to take the run of the terminals, and you will find very serious 
erioris raised by the mills located in eastern Canada to buying this wheat. 
Mr. Lucas: What are those complaints by the eastern millers? 
The Witness: I would prefer if you would ask them yourself; but I know 
that there is a general feeling of dissatisfaction. 
_ Hon. Mr. Mornerweii: You mean for export? 
Wires: No, for grinding at home. This is the domestic market Mr. 
ucas is talking about. 
_ Mr. Brown: You said Kota wheat was justly killed? 
_ Wrrness: Yes. 
_ Mr. Brown: Is it not a fact that the millers did not take it and would not 
take it because they did not want to be bothered with it? 
_ Wrirness: That is their privilege. 

Mr. Brown: Yes. I know. Is it not just the same with exports? 
_ Witness: No. I do not think so. They could not ignore a wheat in which 
e production is somewhere around forty or fifty million. 


Mr. Vatiance: You would be more concerned about the export market 
ut in view of the statement that you just made that the only complaint was 
om an Irish buyer you then arrive at the conclusion that simply because we 
this House make a certain recommendation and that the exporter based his 
ice on the standards that we set up, so if we decide in our wisdom to segregate 
armet wheat you believe by doing so we would have a better export market 
or Manitobas? 


~ Witness: Yes. 
: Mr. Vauiance: In view of the fact that there has been no complaint about 


The Wirness: Yes. I think you would find that your Northern grades, 
purified of Garnet wheat, would go at a premium over the Garnets. 


Mr. Vautiance: Would you assume now that the present status in the ex- 
ort market is equal to what Garnet wheat would be if they were a special 


-Wirness: I would say so. It must be so, because they are buying mostly 
: Northern. I would say that the 5 cents fully represents what the buyer gives 
on the other side for the difference in the wheat. 

Mr. Beausien: If I might ask a question, Mr. Chairman, although I am 
not a member of this committee, I would like to ask where does the propaganda 
e from of those advocating a change in the grading of Garnet wheat to-day, 
use in the Red River valley that is about the only hard wheat we grow; it 
ie only one we can grow on account of the rust because it matures ten or 
en days earlier than Marquis. 

Witness: Garnet wheat? 

Mr. Beausren: Garnet wheat. 

ITNEss: South of Winnipeg? 

Mr. Beavusien: South of Winnipeg on my own farm. We cannot grow 
ything else. I have not heard a complaint from the growers of Garnet wheat, 
h is grown very extensively in my district, with regard to the growing of 
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Garnet wheat as it is to-day. I would: like to ask the question, where does tl 
propaganda come from to change the grading of Garnet. wheat? 


Witness: It was first referred to by the millers. They wanted the marke 
purified of the mixture of Garnet. 


Mr. BravBiEn: They do not use a great deal of it here, do they—the 2 
millers of Canada? 


The Wirness: No. They use a lot of Marquis. rs 
Mr. Beaupien: They can get all the Marquis they want. <a 


Witness: No. They cannot. There is not 100,000,000 of 1 lon 
they have to buy some two. 


Mr. Vatiance: Following up your argument we must arrive at the con- a % 
clusion that the miller is demanding this in spite of the fact that because of — 
that condition he must buy his Marquis wheat cheaper than he otherwise _ a 
would if you segregate Garnet wheat. a 


Witness: No. 


Mr. VauiaNnce: If you say that that objection is coming from the miller 
to-day, that it should be segregated, and if your previous statement that by 
segregating Garnet wheat it will raise 5 cents a bushel or 2 cents, then the Can- oe 
adian miller is penalizing himself. ur 

Witness: No. You have it wrong. Owing to the scarcity of pure Marquis fe ™ 
he is probably out of the world market for flour because he has to pay a premium : 
for the small quantity. Before he has been accustomed to buying the general oe 
run of the market and has been able to export flour. ‘ 

Mr. Coorr: Is there any way to find out just what grades the mills buy. 


Wirness: It depends on the current standard. I wish you would ask them 
those questions. 
Mr. Coorg: I thought, perhaps, you would tell us whether there was some pe. 


rae 


way we could keep track of the actual grades they buy. a 
Witness: No. = 
Mr. Coote: Is there any machinery whereby you can keep tack 
Wirness: You could make them tell you. I think you can. 


Mr. Coore: With respect to the complaint which you say you got from 
Dublin, knowing as you do, that the Irish are proverbial kickers, do you not 
think it is remarkable that some more did not kick? 

The Wrrness: I do not know. Ireland is a fairly valuable market. — 


Mr. Coorr: Has there been any attempt to ascertain from the buyers in | 
the old land whether they are quoting less for Vancouver shipments than they — 
are for shipments from eastern Canada to find out the reason for it—as to | 
whether it is due to the fact that there is a lot of Garnet in the No. 2? Might ~ 
there not be some other reason for it? : 


The Wirness: I do not think so; except that No. 2 Northern is alway 
pressing on the market all the time now. It is a large grade; a big grade. I did 
have the stock figures. I wonder if the committee would like the actual situa-— 
tion in regard to grain stocks? The total visible supply of wheat in Canada a 
today is 186,000,000 bushels. In the terminal stocks at Fort William there are — 
27,800,000 bushels of No. 2 Northern, 7,700,000 of No. 8 Northern out of a total om 
of spring wheats, one, two and three, of 46,000,000 bushels. You see, therefore, — 
that there are only about 8,000,000 of 1 Northern available at Fort William. Onis 
the Pacific coast there are about 6,000,000 bushels of 2 Northern and 2,300,000 — 
bushels of 3 Northern, out of total ’stocks of 13 000,000 bushels. In the eastern — 
Inspection division there is in store 3,000,000 bushels of 2 Northern, 3,200,000 4 
of 3 Northern, or 13,000,000 bushels total stock. All this grain includes’ Garnet 


oe 
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some degree, the heavier percentage being on the Pacific coast than in 
tic division. In the western country elevators there are 85,000,000 
s of wheat. I point out the difficulty. I did not know at the time you 
e going to make your minds up not to change the grades, and I had come to 
‘conclusion that it was too late this year even to technically deal with the 
e in grade, quite apart from the farmers’ situation. We have got all that 
rthern in the Terminal elevators. It has got to go out as 2 Northern as it 
pected in. We have a real problem in warehousing, and if you make Gar- 
wheat this year a separate grade you are going to be flooded with this 
5,000,000 bushels in the country elevators to get it graded before the change, 
an it has been bought from the farmers on the basis of 2 Northern. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Can you tell us what the percentage in the last three 
ears production, or five years, over and above 2 Northern has been? 

The Witnzss: No. I cannot without going over the various reports. I can 
st year. It is in this report. 

Hon. Mr. Exxiott: It will be lower last year? 


The Wiryess: No. It was a good crop last year; 31 per cent 1 Northern, 8 
‘cent, one Hard, and 21 per cent 2 Northern. 60 per cent of the crop was in 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: What crop year is that? 
The Wirness: This report. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiotr: If the growers of Garnet wheat were not to get a grade 
ove 2 Northern, they would not share in the prices of practically 30 per cent 


The Wirness: They would not get any better than 2 Northern pow. If 
y were to grade it separately there is a possibility that the wheat, through 
§ Own intrinsic value, would rise comparable to 2 Northern. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: Do you think it would be to their advantage? 


~The Witness: I do not look at it so much from the advantage of the wheat, 
wer as from the advantage of the great mass of the crop to have this wheat 
egated. You purify your grades in the types of wheat—in the Marquis type 
yy segregating Garnet in its own grades, and in doing that you have to let it 
ke its chances on the market. Now, if it has the value that all these people 
ave said it has, it will very rapidly establish. its own level of prices. 

Hon. Mr. Exuiorr: And do you think it would benefit the grower of Mar- 
juis wheat? 

The Wirness: Oh, I think, perhaps, you will remedy one cause of irri- 


Mr. Breausien: As I said before. I am not a member of this committee, 
am Ue because I am a grower of wheat. 


The CuHarrman: If it is the pleasure of the Ses 

_ Mr. Brausren: I do not want to impose on the committee, but from Mr. 
say’s remarks I have gathered that there is a propaganda to create for this 
rnet wheat separate grades, coming from the millers. 

_ The Wirness: If you will excuse me for saying so, I do not think it is pro- 
anda; I think it is a business proposition. 

. Mr. Beavusien: All right. There is no doubt from what you have said that 
millers have been antagonistic to this Garnet wheat. 

e Witness: The Canadian mills. 
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Mr. Beavsien: Now, they have bean able until recently to get their 
quis wheat but southern Saskatchewan has been a crop failure for the last 
years as far as the growers of Marquis wheat are concerned. Now, why show 
this committee of experts penalize the growers of Garnet wheat to take care 
just a temporary situation which has arisen over which nobody has any cont 
by wishing to put this Garnet wheat in a separate grade and penalize it? 

The Witness: It it not a temporary condition, if you will allow me — 
correct you; it is a development which has taken place owing to the introductio: 
of a new type of wheat in the west. 


Mr. Beausien: There is a penalty. 


The Wirness: There is no penalty. What we are trying to do is to 
unto Caesar those things that are Caesar’s. 


Mr. BeausieN: What would be established is that the Canadian millers wh 
consume over 100,000,000 bushels of wheat and are not able to find the Marqu 
wheat which they desire more than they do the Garnet wheat, on account of 
condition which exists to-day and on account of crop failures for the last two | 
or three years in those areas where the great bulk of Marquis wheat was grow 
and which situation will be overcome by the grace of God in a very short tim 
I am sure. 


The Witness: Your millers would be at a disadvantage if you confine them 
to one grade of wheat. If they can get grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 as they used s 
do it is a better market. It is largely the miller’s operations that keep you 
spreads between the grades in proper alignment. 


Mr. VALLANCE: Have you in your department, under the Board of Grai 
Commissioners, a statistical branch? 

The Wirnsss: Yes. 

Mr. Vauuance: Now, it would be possible, through your statistical brane 
just to show the relative position of, we will say, the Northern wheat grow 
today and the position he found himself in prior to the establishment of Garnet — 
wheat. Now, I know of my own experience that there was a wide stretch of fe 
country through northern Saskatchewan where we are compelled to grow Ma 
quis wheat, growing big soft piebald wheat. Now, today they are not growin 
to the same extent Marquis wheat, and they can grow today a much better 
Garnet wheat than they could grow Marquis wheat, and they are gaini 
financially because of the introduction of it. If we do decide to segregat 
Garnet wheat by itself it may redound to the credit of the grower. He cannot be 
penalized; he may get some benefit. What I would like to know if possibl 
offhand, is just the relative position of the northern grower of wheat today. I 
he in a better position than he was prior to the introduction of Garnet wheat? — 

The Wirness: I would say with regard to the Northern wheat grower that 
Garnet wheat has solved his problem. It is yellower, it is two grades bette 
than he would have grown with Marquis, and I think it is a very valuable whea 
and for that reason I do not want to see anything done that will injure it. At the 
same time, we have the other 75 per cent of the country to which we must 
readjust it. 

Mr. CarMicHaEL: Have you any data to show the value of the flour ia 
from a mixture of say 90 per cent Marquis wheat and 10 per cent Garnet wheat 

The Wirness: I am quite sure, Mr. Carmichael, that Dr. Tory or some suc 
ceeding witness can give you that. I am nota technical man. ee 

Mr. CarmicHaeu: I have been informed that in France and other countri 
in Europe the flour mills use a percentage of Garnet mixed with Marquis, and 
I thought if that is the case that your figure of 30,000,000 bushels of Garnet whe: 
is less than 10 per cent of the total of our crop in the west; therefore, looking at 
the general situation— : 
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‘The are No. Last year it was about 25 per cent. 

‘Mr. Carmicuary: Sometimes we have as high as 500,000,000 bushels pro- 
in the west, so that possibly on the average it would run eight or ten per 
‘The idea 3 had was that if that eight or ten per cent of Garnet wheat 


he Witness: You can mix it if you get the two separately. The situation 
if you understand terminal operation, that you buy 2 Northern and order it 
of the elevators. You do not get pure Marquis or Marquis with 80 per cent 
f Garnet. You do not know what it is. 


‘Mr. Coore: Would you at some time, if you have not the figures now, 
fi nish for the committee the number of bushels of each grade that have been 
inspected into Canada this year and the number of bushels exported? 


7, The Witness: You mean the last crop year? 

Mr. Coorg: 1981. 

‘The Witness: For the year 1931? 

_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: That cannot be done very easily. 

_ The Wirnuss: It would mean cutting off the whole department to figure 


Mr. Coors: I supposed you had those figures all the time. I will not ask 


- The Wrirness: I could get them approximately, if that would be good 
1ough for your purpose. Do you mean the whole 108 grades? 

Mr. Coore: I mean the straight grades from 1 to 6. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwewu: I wonder if Mr. Ramsay has anything to indicate 
e relative amount of wheat going out from Vancouver in the last record he 
with regard to the various grades; how much 1 Northern, 2 and 3? 

The Witness: We do not keep it by grades, Just by bushels. 

fon. Mr. MorHerweEu: Is there anything to indicate how much is going 
ward of any kind of wheat to, say, Great Britain from the Pacific? What 
. the complaints with regard to importers? 

_ The Witness: They have done a good business out of Vancouver this year. 
y have shipped, I think, 50,000,000 bushels. 

fon. Mr. Moruerwetu: You have no idea how much of that is No. 2? 
e Witness: The bulk of this, I should say. 

Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: Does it seem to be backed up for the want of 


‘he Witness: No. It seems to sell fairly freely at the spreads. 

on. Mr. MorHerwe.u: And they are getting a one wheat? 

_ The Wirness: Yes; a one wheat and 5 cents below one. 

: mn. Mr. MorHerweii: And the farmers are suffering that amount. 
ere is no wonder they are bidding for it, in my estimation. 

‘The Wirness: They are not bidding enough. 

_ Hon. Mr. Motuerweii: My experience has been——I think Mr. Coote will 
object to the fact—it is long since there was a differential against Pacific 

i. Some years like 1923 there was a premium on it. It varies due to a 
b of reasons. One point is the long time it takes to go. That is rather 
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against it. This is one reason and there are thor Pastore L think they would 
require to be investigated pretty closely before we can conclude that it is t 
Garnet wheat that makes the differential. Is it not rather this, that the deman: 
for 1 Northern in European countries is due to the high tariff on wheat going 
in there, that they want to get the most protein in a given content. Therefore ' 
it is the 1 Northern that has gone up rather than the 2 Northern that has gone 

down? 


The Witness: The protein in No. 2 Northern this year is pretty aii BS 
the same as it is in No. 1 Northern. I would point out too that while the north — 
produces a better coloured wheat in Garnet wheat it is a starchy Garnet. There 
is a good Garnet and a poor Garnet just as there is a good Marquis and a poor 
Marquis. : 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweEuu: Keferring to Mr. Carmichael’s question. Having 
regard to the large bulk that comes down from the Peace River, Athabaska and 
through that country, it throws it out of balance a year like this when Marquis 
is shy. The south is essentially a Marquis country except in the foothills 
which is a Garnet country. This disparity between the north and the south 
might not occur for a long time. Nevertheless, we have our droughts in the ~ 
south that have in the last fifty years been recurring at too frequent intervals, 
affecting the volume of Marquis in the south in proportion to the amount of — “ 
Garnet in the north. That has made the large percentage of Garnet wheat ™ 
going out from the Pacific. Notwithstanding that, the demand is pretty active, 
I think, in Great Britain for Pacific No. 2. The demand is exceedingly active 
for Pacific number twos at the differential ue speak about. 

The Witness: Yes . 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.i: I can understand that. We cannot disregard 
altogether, and we do not want to disregard the local miller. For Mr. Car- 
michael’s information I would like to read the report of Mr. A. J. Banks, 
Chemist, for the Ogilvie people at a time when there was no controversy. Here 
is what Mr. Banks says: ‘“ Garnet wheat would blend well with Marquis and 
yield an excellent flour, probably one giving better general satisfaction than 
that from straight Marquis. ” Any wheat that will do that with Marquis should 
not be thrown away. 

Mr. CarmicuareL: He does not give the percentage? 


Hon. Mr. Motruerweti: Yes. Fifty-fifty, and the Trade Institae Stee 
Guelph has pretty nearly confirmed that. Oh, no, I am wrong; he does not 
give the percentage. It is not fifty-fifty. But I think it will be found this 
year that probably some of it will be 70 or 80 per cent Garnet, and yet they 
are taking it. 

The Wirness: If you consult Mr. Banks to-day I think you will find that 
he has formed a very different opinion which does not quite gibe with that. 

Hon. Mr. Morurrwety: Then he derides it up hill and down dale and 
says that we have enough of these wheats, because he would probably have to 
have more machinery. “They would have to adjust their mills to this excee 
ingly hard wheat. 

The Wrrness: No acute That is probably the underlying reason. __ 

Mr. Lucas: Is there any difficulty for the country Bee buyer to Lae 
this wheat separately? 

The Witness: It would probably add to his difficulties a little. I never 
considered the country elevator buyer to be a grader of wheat. 


Mr. Young: The farmer has to take his grade very often. 


The Wirness: There is very good protection for the farmers under the 
present Grain Act which is effectual, I am sure. Not only that, but he can get 
a sample of a load graded by itself. ie 
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CARMICHAEL: Is it not a fact that sometimes you can scarcely dis- 
between Garnet and Marquis wheat? 
Wirness: Yes. That has also been argued. I might say that the 
ion department informs me that they cannot pretend to get every kernel 
arnet, but within reasonable limits of 4 or 5 per cent they are able to 
egate Garnet. 
r. Coore: How many bins has the ordinary country elevator? 
‘he Witness: About sixteen I think, Mr. Coote. 
‘Mr. Coors: _If you establish separate grades for Garnet wheat it will not 
acticable, will it, to carry out the provisions of the Canada Grain Act for 
gating a wagon-load of grain until the grade can be received from the 
ection department? 
The Witness: He does not need to do that; he takes a sample and that 
segregated. 
_ Mr. Coote: And what is the country elevator operator going to do with 

wheat—put it where he thinks it ought to be? 
the Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Coore: Take a chance on it. 
Hon. Mr. Motruerweti: Do you think the inspectors and the elevator 
tors can really tell Garnet wheat? 


The Wirness: I am satisfied. I am rather inclined to resent efforts to 
ve that our Inspection department is not good, because I think we give a 


on, Mr. MorHrerweLt: I remember the time when they claimed they 
Id not. I know a lot of the buyers think that they cannot—certain types 
rarnet wheat in the south is a comparatively thin wheat and in the northern 
ons it seems to have plumped out. 

The Witness: “That is probably a seasonal change. It should not change 
aracteristics in three years. 

m. Mr. MorHerweLtL: No, but there are peculiarities and _ character- 


- The Witness: Sometimes you get a plumper wheat than others. 

- Hon. Mr. Weir: On the whole, is not the feeling that Garnet wheat in the 
has become a plumper type year after year? 

The Wirness: Yes. Possibly. I had not heard that mentioned until 
tly. I do not think Garnet wheat has been grown long enough to change 
haracteristics. If it has changed its characteristics—that is a poor type 
wheat that will change so quickly. 

n. Mr. MorHerweLu: It might change its form but not necessarily its 
, and it may possibly be prejudiced with the Marquis wheat. 

- a Wirness: The soil has a bearing. 

. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Ramsay, there is one point I would like you to 
E lear? because it has to do with the question of marketing. At Van- 
1 the’ western outport, you mentioned a moment ago that there was an 
lly large spread on No. 2. Now, No. 2 shipped out of Vancouver this 
large portion of it consisted of 75 per cent Garnet. 

e Witness: Yes, some of the shipments would be as high as that. 

on. Mr. Sravens: Now, a certificate going to the importer in Liver- 
ome place in Europe of No. 2 Northern would not indicate whether 
s any particular portion in that shipment of Garnet wheat or what 
ortions were. 


Witness: No. | 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: It would be a No. 2 certificate. 

The Wirness: Yes. The difference is in the standard sample we Be 
We cannot give a fixed proportion of Garnet, although we allow for it in’ 
standard sample. We can give that a fixed proportion, and if that proport 
in the shipment is more than that they have a ground for complaint. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: If an importer in Europe, buying a shipment on 
No. 2 certificate, we will say, -and expecting a wheat such as he will get un 
a No. 2 certificate from his experience over a number of vears, were to rece 
a shipment which consisted of a very substantial proportion of Garnet whe 
would he be inclined to consider that it was different from the regular stand 
of the No. 2 Northern grade 


The Wirness: Yes. That would be his claim. The situation would 
aggravated by the market if it went against them. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Now, I am going to ask a hypothetical questio 
because I think before you get through with this you will have to face th 
facts regarding certain characteristics. I will not say they may be better 
poorer than Marquis; but it is claimed as far as I have been able to find | 
that the flour made from Garnet. is of a yellower colour than that from Marq 
of an equal grade. 
The Wrrness: — Yes. ris 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Now, this is the hypothetical side of it: If a miller, s 
in Europe is buying Canadian wheat for the purpose of blending it with wh 
from other countries or from his own country and if in securing that characte: 
istic he produces a light bread, might he not be disappointed if his shipm 
consisted of a large percentage of Garnet in securing that desired end? _ 
The Wirness: Yes. He is more liable in his next shipment to look to so 
country where he gets the particular wheat he is after. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Where it will run true to form. 
The Witness: Yes. Where it will run true to form. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Now, the next hypothetical question is this: Assw 
we had that case, would there not be a tendency as time went on to shun tl 
grade which contained such a difference in the type of wheat within the 0 
grade? 
The Witness: Yes. J would say so. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: And prejudice the price of that grade on the marke 
The Wirness: By restricting the market. 
Mr. Vautiance: But could you not just reverse your hypothetical questi 
and put it the other way? The man who buys No. 2 wheat on a certificate kno 
because the Canada Grain Act has defined No. 2 Northern—he knows wh 
is going to get, at least he knows what to expect. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: No. 
Mr. Vauuance: Yes, he does. You say what may go into No. 2 so 
: naturally expects, knowing that 45,000,000 bushels of Garnet wheat are gro 
in western Canada, that he is going to get that percentage at least in his 
glomerate mixture. 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: There is another point there. A buyer buys No. 2 
buys all Marquis or he buys No. 2 and it is 2 Marquis and 2 Garnet. I t 
we will agree that a good Garnet wheat is better than a poor 2 Marquis. Th 
might be an advantage there by having Garnet in the Marquis rather than 
straight Marquis. 
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Wirness: Of course, I would rather as a grower sell 1 Garnet than 
mm. I think he has a better selling grain in Garnet with a definite 
than he has with 2 Northern with an indefinite standard. 


. Mr. Wem: J would like to say with regard to Mr. Vallance’s remark 
[ am simply trying to bring out the facts. 
Mir. VattANce: I hope we all are. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I was going to add the further hypothetical ques- 
am not arguing this thing one way or the other-—assuming that Garnet 
jualities which are desirable for the market; assuming that it has not the 
that Marquis has for a specific purpose—that is for white bread—I think 
scientifically determined—but supposing it has qualities that are quite 
| to Marquis in other lines and for other uses, if it were graded separately 
uld likely receive a higher price on the market than if it is mixed with 
* wheat in a lower grade such as No. 2, as against No. 1 Garnet. 
Phe Witness: Its only hope of getting that better price is to sell itself 
thout a mixture. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us again assume hypothetically that it has the 
lity. I have heard several hold the opinion very strongly that it has qualities 
to or better than Marquis. Let us assume that. If it has those qualities, 
1 a No. 1 Garnet would be better graded separately than as at present being 
ded in as No. 2 Northern. 
e Witness: Yes. It would have a better chance as No. 1 Garnet, under 
in market conditions, to get a premium over the other grade. It is in a 
r position as No. 1 Garnet than it would be as No. 2 Northern. 
‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: Of course, I would call the attention of the committee 
fact that that is really the question we are trying to determine here— 
r the separation of Garnet into its different grades will benefit Garnet 
one hand if it has the qualities that are claimed for it, or on the other 
, again assuming that it has not the qualities equal to Marquis, if it is 
with Marquis it must necessarily deteriorate that grade. Taking it from 
rowers’ standpoint, it strikes me that the separation of the grade is desirable. 
r. Brown: After all, is not the question very simple. Suppose we as 
s put ourselves for the moment in the place of the millers, we would be 
40 pay more for an article if we were sure we were going to get exactly 
haracteristics in wheat which we want. It seems to me, after all, that the 
ion is not a difficult one from that point of view, and I am quite prepared 
moment to believe that if Mr. Ramsay pointed out that the miller, being 
of exactly the qualities that he is going to get will be willing to pay for 
ally the miller when he wants a blend he wants to make his own blend. 


mn. Mr. Moruerwe i: I think that is correct. The question is, is it 
actical? The Minister gave us a hypothetical case. In actual practice, they 
) not put such volume in Europe or France; they do not put such quantities 
hat any percentage of Garnet is still going to affect the colour, because 
the colour from the white wheat. Practically all of the Australian 
s contain the most beautiful winter White wheat I ever saw. He gets 
our from this side of the mixture, the blend. So that in actual practice 
ur question—that is the reason why the exporter of our wheat does not 
the same extent as the home miller does. The home miller is’ not 
he White wheat to choose from for his colour; the importing miller on 
er side has fine White wheats to chose from to give him all the colours 
res. ; 4 
m. Mr. Stevens: It does not follow that the White wheat will make a 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.t: It does not follow; but it usually ion 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: You make the flour oui of the inside not the outsid 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.i: I am aware of that. At the same time there is no 
much to that. Asa general rule, the White wheats have the white flour. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I was referring to Canadian White—the Marquis typ 
which does produce a very fine grade of white flour. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: There is no question—not so much when you get 
it bleached. If anything should stop the bleaching it would go against the 
car lot, but as long as bleaching is recognized and permitted by the Brit; 
Health authorities you have that pretty well taken care of. I still raise 
question as to the practicability of segregating it. After you have segregat 
it what is the possibility of it surviving an 8 cent spread between it and 
straight No. 1 Northern; and with the consciousness on the part of the farmer — 
we feel pretty sure it is going to find itself all over creation with all sorts of — 
blending bootlegging and whatnot either at the initial elevator or elsewhere. — 
They will grade it with some other kind, because it is, par excellence, the o 
standing wheat in that northern country. It seems to me too bad then not 
find some solution. Although this looks plausible I think the grower of whea 
would take his chance on a segregated grade if he thought it would survive the 
first few years with all these differentials against it. Can he hang out for thre 
or four years in his present impoverished condition? Our people are flocking 
from the south to the north because of this question. It is a big question. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is not a question of betterment; what we want to d 
is the wisest and best thing. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwett: As Mr. Humphries points out there is always a 
producer’s end to the milling question. The millers cannot be so pernickety tha 
they are going to put the growers out of business. 


The CHarrRMAN: I would like to have Mr. Ramsay answer that question 
about segregation. a 
The Wirness: If I understand the point it is the question of segregati 
wheat and whether it will get an 8 cent yun 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : 
The Witness: I do not think you have any ground to base such an opinion ~ 
on, Mr. Motherwell. Nobody knows what the discount will be. Your present — 
situation reflects the value of Garnet wheat, and it might improve. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: What I referred to was delivering. 


The Wirness: That does not interest the farmer. The important facto ; 
about that is that the grain companies are able to hedge their purchases of Garnet — 
wheat and finance themselves on that hedge. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: You think that will not affect the price? 


The Witness: No. They would get the same prices as for the Marquis 
wheat. If it is a hedgeable grade I do not know what they can afford to buy 
it for. eee 

Mr. Brown: You spoke of it being possible to segregate it up to 4 per cent: 

The Witness: Yes. I said that the Inspection department could gra 
Garnet wheat separately within possibly the limits of 5 per cent. That is to sa: 
if you had a car of Marquis wheat with 4 or 5 per cent of those kernels in it yo 
cannot tell it. 

Mr. Brown: You do not mean to separate the wheat? 

The Wirness: No. For inspection purposes they cannot tell a thin admix- 
ture. ae 
Hon. Mr. Wer: What percentage would you say they could tell? © 
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NITNE: think they can detect the presence of 10 per cent Garnet 
it. I think they would see the suspicious berries in the sample and they 
d make an analysis. I have been to the Inspection department definitely 
this because I think it is important, and I would not make that statement if I 

re not confident of what I am saying. 
_ Mr. Vaurance: In view of all that has been said to-day, I think this has 
a rather logical discussion. Some of us have not our minds made up as 
what we ought to do with this thing. I think the only thing to decide now is 
at technical point as to the possibility. Your Inspection department may be 
le to distinguish it as you say, but what about the fellow on the street in a 
ish who cannot possibly do it? A large volume of his purchases to-day is street 
wheat. What are you going to do with him? Suppose he buys a quantity of 
vad Jarquis No. 1 and your Inspection department says, ‘“‘No; this is Garnet wheat.” 
_ Now, it has been proved that there is no definite way of knowing these wheats 
ming from some portions of Saskatchewan to-day except by growing it. I ask 
you, as the head of the administration of the old Grain Act to settle this point. 
robably when your technical men come on they will be able to tell us how it is 
oing to be done. That is the point that is sticking me to-day. 


a The Witness: The question of grading wheat at country elevators is a 
difficulty, although it has nothing to do with us. 


Mr. VauuAnce: It has something to do with the grower, and we are con- 
idering the grower. 
- The Wirness: I might say that the practical answer to the situation which 
Mr. Vallance has suggested is this, that if I am buying grain at a country elevator 
know what every one of my customers is growing. If he has two kinds of 
heat, that is the practical answer. 
_ Mr. Vauuance: I do not think that is right. Take my own instance. I 
deliver wheat to eight different shipping points within eleven miles. Do you 
ean to tell me that these operators know that? I grow Reward, for instance, 
ith Marquis. I ship the whole thing mixed. Do you tell me that they could 
inguish Reward from Marquis? 
The Witness: No. 
Mr. Vauuance: In many instances in the province of Saskatchewan to-day 
even Mr. Fraser, with all his knowledge, cannot take one Marquis and two 
arnet, if you like, and distinguish the two without growing them. It has been 
ed on him and he could not do it. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: With regard to Mr. Fraser being tried, I have heard of 
. trial which I think was very unfair, and I do not think it is ‘fair to Mr. 
ser who is the head of a very responsible group of officials—I do not think it 
air to make that statement. 
Mr. Vauuance: It is to try to save Mr. Fraser that I make that statement. 
Te is going to be put in a position where he has got to decide on it. 
The Witness: The fact of the matter is that the export shipments of 1 
Northern this year only show about 4 or 5 per cent mixture of Garnet wheat. 
The Garnet wheat has been segregated for 1 Northern purposes. 
Mr. Vaxtance: It would probably apply there also; probably there was a 
ot of No. 1 wheat that went as Garnet because of the lack of knowledge—No. 1 
uis wheat being set aside by the Inspection department as Garnet wheat. 
s just as possible that it happened that way as the other way. That is one 
ng that is bothering me about this whole question. 

The Wirness: Yes. I know your point. That is a good point too. I have 
; considered it from that angle, I admit. 
Hon. Mr. Motuerwe1: It is a very knotty problem. 


The Wrrness: Oh, yes. Heals 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.i: Do not the growing tests of Mr. Newman s 
more than 4 per cent? I have not the official ahs have you? 
The Wirness: That is east. 
Hon. Mr. MorHrerwe.u: Have you in growing tests by Mr. Newman? 
The Wirness: No. I have not. I have heard Mr. Newman talking abo 
it. I understand it was some years ago before there was a serious attempt to 
segregate Garnet wheat from 2 Northern. 
I have been able to locate the wire to Dr. Newton from Dr. Tory. I w 
put it in the record together with the wire in reply which I have already read: 


Orrawa, Ont., Sept. 15, 1930. 
Dr. Rospert NewrTon, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 
Minister Trade and Commerce has referred me letter addressed to 
him by Mr. Short President Canadian National Millers’ Association which 
requests that in view Newman’s report Garnet wheat should be excluded 
from Northern grades and that additional special grades should be estab 
lished. Stop. Short requests matter be submitted to me to settle i 
collaboration Grain Research Committee. Stop Please consult by wir 
or telephone Western members of Committee and wire me your judgmen 


He eM Dorxe 


WINNIPEG, Sept. 16, 1930. _ 
Dr. R. Newton, ¢ 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 
Dr. Birchard has just referred to me your telegram. Stop. Quite 
apart from academic theory would impress upon you the very strong 
= reasons commercially for not segregating Garnet wheat in separate grades. 
EK. B. Ramsay, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday, April 7, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 


Tuurspay, April 7, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
at 11 o'clock in the forenoon. 


Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members Present: Messieurs Blair, Bowen, Boys, Brown, Cayley, Coote, 
veil, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie (Assiniboia), Motherwell, Mullins, 
s, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Simpson (Simcoe North), 
h (Victoria-Carleton), Sproule, Stewart (Lethbridge), Stirling, Taylor, 
iompson (Lanark), Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Melfort), Young (28). 


In attendance: Hon. H. H. Stevens (Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


Mr. E. B. Ramsay, recalled and questioned on the inspection of Wheat. 
Vitness retired. 


Mr. L. H. Newman (Dominion Cerealist), called, heard and examined. 
Witness retired. 
r. Perley (Qu’Appelle), read a telegram from Mr, A. E. Dardy, Secretary 


1¢ Winnipeg Grain Exchange, suggesting that Mr. R. T. Evans and Mr. 
ry Gauer be heard on the subject of marketing in general. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, April 12, 1932, at 11 o’clock 
e forenoon. 
ae A. A. FRASER, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusp or Commons, Room 368, 
Aprit 7, 1982. 


he Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
t 11 o’clock to consider the Order of Reference of the Committee on Grain 
dards to the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuamman: Gentlemen, I am sorry we have had our room changed 
-day, which has caused a good deal of confusion, but I am assured that from 
time on we will have our own room, Room 497. Now, gentlemen, we left 
the other day in our examination of Mr. Ramsay. He had got to the stage 
e he was replying to questions from members of the Committee. Has 
body any further questions to ask of Mr. Ramsay? Perhaps Mr. Ramsay 
as some further statements he would like to make. 


r. Ramsay: Yes. 


- Epwarp B, Ramsay, recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, it has become possible for me to now deal 
ith the question of the srading—of the feasibility of grading Garnet wheat. 
Committee wish to hear that I will be glad to put it before them. Some 
ago some samples were submitted for analysis to our Inspection depart- 

The matter was taken up direct with the Chief Inspector, the person 
ng so apparently not understanding that the proper way to approach that 
roposal was through the board. I have strong objections to matters involv- 
the policy of the board or of the government going through minor officials. 
as the proposal was not in such form as was proper in my opinion we carried 
e work and then we did nothing about it for reasons which I will explain 
u. These Samples were manufactured samples designed, I presume, with 
ye express purpose of finding out whether the statement that was made with 
d to.the grading of Garnet wheat was accurate. That is to say, they 
ere composed in such a manner as to make the separation as difficult as 
ossible. The key to these samples was not placed in the board’s hands. I 
nd myself in this position that if I allow the Inspection department to do 
nd it should be wrong, then I come down to the Agriculture Committee 
ay before that Committee the facts which I have laid before you and 
m confronted with this situation, I would find myself in a very awk- 
rd position. I doubt whether these people realize the position they are 
ng the Board of Grain Commissioners in. I have very strong objections to 
uiries being conducted in the manner this inquiry was. I am glad to say, 
ever, that yesterday the key to these samples came into my hands and I 
se to lay before you the analysis by our Chief Inspector which was made 
bruary and has been in Ottawa since then, and also the key to the 
es as they were composed. I may say that I do not feel it my duty to 
efore this Committee and try to sell them an idea. I have tried to lay 
facts pro and con regarding Garnet wheat before you impartially, and if 
7 had even been against the contentions that have been made I would 

placed it» before you. The fact that it bears out our contention is 
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fortunate because if it had been proved that we had ben working from a 
basis we would have found ourselves in a very awkward position. Peop 
in dealing with the grading of Garnet wheat, perhaps, fail to get the si 
nificance. We have refused a grade of 1 Northern to millions of bushels 
wheat, and then it is suddenly proved that you cannot grade Garnet whe: 
separately. I am just mentioning this to show you my reaction to the matte 
as I see it and why I do not permit officials of other departments to deal with 
matters which are really government policy. This is the key to the sample: 
Sample No. 1 was composed of Parker’s and Reward wheats. I presume th 
is Parker’s Marquis. The analysis of the Chief Inspector deals with the matt 
on a percentage of Garnet. He says there is no Garnet in this sample. He 
has never seen this key. This analysis came before I even knew what the ke 
was. Sample No. 2 is composed one-third Garnet and one-third Marqu 
and one-third Bobs. Sample No. 2, according to the Chief Inspector, contain 
33 per cent of Garnet. Sample No. 3, according to the key, contains 43 per ce1 
of Garnet, 44-9 per cent of Marquis ‘and 12-1 per cent of other varieties. The 
sample shows 43 per cent of Garnet. The Chief Inspector’s analysis shows — 
50 per cent of Garnet. Sample No. 4 contains 100 per cent of Ruby. The © 
Chief Inspector shows that there is no Garnet present. Sample No. 5 shows 
44 per cent of Garnet, 35 per cent of Marquis, 21 per cent of other varietie 
The Chief Inspector’s analysis shows 41 per cent of Garnet against 44 in the — 
key. Sample No. 6 is composed of 100 per cent of Garnet. The Chief In-— 
spector’s analysis shows that it has 100 per cent Garnet. Sample No. 7 shows — 
20 per cent of Garnet and 80 per cent of Ruby. The Chief Inspector find: 
16 per cent of Garnet. Sample No. 8 shows two-thirds Reward and one-third 
Kitchener. The Chief Inspector shows that there is no Garnet present. Sample i: 
No. 9 has 43-8 per cent of Garnet, 37-5 per cent of Marquis and 18-7 p 
cent of other varieties. The Chief Inspector finds 39 per cent of Garnet. Fror 
these figures, Mr. Chairman, I think it bears out the statement that for prac-— 
tical purposes, and within reasonable limits, Garnet wheat can be distinguished & 
by the Inspection department. That is the only additional statement I ee 
to make. 

Mr. Brown: That is wonderfully close. 

The Wirness: I think it is remarkable. It is a great relief to me. 


_Mr. McKenzim: If it is a fact that Garnet wheat is not as distinc 
variety as Marquis wheat, we will say, your Chief Inspector would come close: 
to Marquis than he has come even in this case with the Garnet, would he not 


The Witness: I would not say so. 


Hon. Mr, MorHerweuu: Where 1 Northern has a considerable amount of — 
Garnet in it and is found in cargoes would that be put in at the initial elevator 


‘The Witness: It might arise at the country elevator. 
Hon. Mr, Mornerwe i: That is where it might get in? 
The Witness: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerwett: How much Garnet would there need to be to p 
vent it from going into 1 Northern; how much would be permitted? 


The WiITNEss: The Act defines it; three per cent of other wheats. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Three per cent would debar it? 


The Wirness: As a matter of fact, analysis of cargo samples show abot 
4 or 5 per cent Garnet. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetyu: You have no information about how much get 
into it in any other way? : 


The Wrrness: No. 


ok 
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rg Mr. OTHERWELL: Do you think the Inspection Staff generally could 
close an inspection as that? 


‘Wirness: Yes. I think so. We have done a great deal of modernizing 
r inspection methods; it is no longer a question of grabbing a handful of 
at and saying, “this is 2 Northern.” We use all sorts of apparatus to deter- 
the grade. I would be very glad if any of the members of the committee 
come and see our inspectors at work now and compare the methods with 
ious methods to assure themselves. It has really got down to a scientific 


Mr. Loucks: As far as protein is concerned, it is still looked at in the hands? 
The Witness: It is not a factor in our grading. 


_ Mr. Loucks: As far as the inspection of the wheat is concerned, I know it 
not our system. 

The Witness: All we rely on is the vitreous appearance of the kernel. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweELu: Since Mr. Fraser came so near, according to the 
ey, it would not look as though an unfair sample was put up. 

_ The Witness: I would say it was made as difficult as possible when they 
ject all the wheats that are not Garnet wheat into this sample. You would 
ever meet these wheats in a grade of grain. 

Mr. Brown: Was this a trick sample? 

The Witness: I suspect something. Kitchener is a wheat that is practically 
of existence; it is very similar to Garnet in appearance. 

=. Mr. Coors: There is a lot of Kitchener grown in parts of Alberta. 

_ The Wirvess: Is there? It does not come east. It may appear in the west. 
oes not come east. Practically, the rust has driven it out of Saskatchewan. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: The Inspection department is always on guard, 
ecause the farmers are constantly sending in samples. 

The Witness: Yes. I think, generally speaking, the Inspection department is 
joying quite a high reputation in the country. 

_ Hon. Mr. MoruerweE.u: Oh, yes; everybody knows that. 

P ! he WITNEss: I make this statement in justice to a very fine arm of the 
ublic service. I think we have a very fine organization. 

Hon. Mr. MotHerweE.u: There is no question about that. There is no doubt 
lat there has been a greater study of conditions during the last few years. 

The Witness: Yes. We have had lots of encouragement. 

Mr. Pertey: Don’t you think it is essential to consider this question from 
standpoint of how it is going to affect our export business? As far as the 
cal millers are concerned and the millers milling grain in western Canada, they 
e a system under which they pick their wheat, and it does not matter what 
0 with respect to the grading of Garnet wheat, because they have their 
vators so located that they can pick their wheat from districts that suit them. 
snow they have been discriminating against Garnet wheat. I have had 
ence in dealing with the suullers, and I think the local millers could be cut 
the picture. 

he Wrrness: Mr. Perley, you really have three conditions to consider: You 
your western mills—that is the mills located west of the Great Lakes. As 
‘say they have an apportunity to select their wheats. Then you have your 
fern mills to consider. The have to take what comes out of the terminals. 


This is their only avenue for getting western wheat. Then you have the « 
market which, as everybody knows, is the big end of the wheat industry 
in my opinion, is of paramount importance to the growers. With the wes 
mills, however, they really pay more premiums for the selections. 

Mr. Coorg: Will you give as your opinion the price that the farmer rece 
for wheat is really determined by the price of what we export? 


The Wirness: I would say without doubt in the final analysis that 
maintenance of your standards on a proper plane will be reflected ie on 
primary price paid to a producer for wheat. 

Mr. Coote: In deciding what that proper plane is, the export races 
may use that term, is the prime consideration, is that it? 


The Witness: No. The Canada Grain Act describes the standards. 


Mr. Coorn: I mean that in setting our standards so as to grade this whea 
a way it will bring us the most, the export market is really a greater considera 
to us, if I may put it that way, than the home market? 
The Wirness: No. I would not grant that. I think under present conditio 
your domestic market is the only assured market you have for wheat. I thir 
that ‘ 2 importance. I would not differentiate between one and the other. 
r. Coore: If there is a conflict—if there seems to be a conflict, are we 
Picea the wishes of the home miller rather than consider the desires of th 
exporters? ‘ 
The Wirness: That is a question I cannot decide. That is why it is before 
parliament now. 
Mr. Coors: The question I am asking you is not the question that 1 is befo 
parliament, but I think it is a question that we have to consider in arriving 
decision here, and I was asking you your opinion. : 
The Witness: I would not like to give an opinion. 
Hon. Mr. Morrerwe.u: Referring again to the key and the samples th 
have just been graded by Mr. Fraser so exceedingly close that you cannot he 
drawing attention to it, there is another side to the matter and that is the lengt 
of time that he took in making that analysis, and whether the same time wou 
be available in grading in the regular way in a big rush of wheat. We must al 
consider the initial elevators. Would the average buyer have the time he ha 
to decide what grade that is, and do you think he could come aproximately ne 
what Mr. Fraser did? p 
The Wirness: Mr: Motherwell, this is a question of being on the alert. Whe 
you get a difficult sample you have to spend more time on it. The penera 
of wheat would not be difficult. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerwe.u: No, just with those exceptions. 


The Wirness: We have fe consider the practical work as well as 
theoretical possibility. 


Hon. Mr. Weir: There would be a great deal of mixing of grades in 
country elevators, would there not? 


The Wirness: There always is. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwett: Has Mr. Ramsay any idea how long it to 
analyse these samples? 


The Wrrness: I do not know exactly. I would say they looked over eat 
kernel very carefully. - 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe tu: Do you think that could be done in peactiee | 
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tisfied. A man should know what he is growing. You cannot 


he a I am Miraid not. 


(ir. Peruey: If you segregate it, would it not place the eastern miller in the 
Position as the western miller? 


e Witness: Yes. He would get a run of pure eiieat 


Ton. Mr. Weir: Supposing there is a separate grade for Garnet wheat, how 
it affect the price, in your judgment, ultimately and this year; will there 
dging allowed? 


The Witness: That can be arranged. My own opinion is—and it is not 
any more than yours—that the 5 cent discount on 2 Northern fully re- 


‘Hon. Mr. Weir: Will they be allowed to hedge on the Garnet grades? 


- The Wirness: Not unless arrangements are made. Arrangements can be 
ide, though. After all, the Winnipeg Grain exchange is just as much interested 

tisfactory financing as anybody else. I have found no disposition for them 
o face that issue. 


_ Mr. Lucas: I understood you to say that hedging will be based on a spread 
_ The Wrrness: Yes. That is the maximum discount. 

Mr. Lucas: Would it be fair to say that that would represent the spread 
tween the two grades? 

_ The Wrrness: No. I would say that is an outside possibility. They would 
want to drag the rest of the market down for the Garnet and they would set 
o wide you would think it would never go there. That would be the reasoning. 


The CHarrMAN: The sub-committee charged with the calling of witnesses 
re presented a list of witnesses to be heard by the committee in this order: 
. Ramsay, Mr. Newman, Dr. Tory, Dr. Birchard and Mr. Fraser. Mr. Newman 
he next witness on our list. 


_Lzonarp Howarp NewMay, called. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Newman, what is your position? 
he Witness: I am Dominion Cerealist. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Stevens, 
Weir, and gentlemen, Mr. Ramsay, very clearly and correctly at the last 
, outlined the history of Garnet wheat, so I need not repeat that. I 
< he is to be commended on his very clear and accurate statement covering 
st of the important points up to the present time. 
_ The publication of the resolution passed by the Grain Standards Board, 
owing its meeting last November, to the effect that Garnet wheat would 
ed in three separate grades, caused, as a good many of you know, con- 
le resentment on the part of a erent many farmers who were growing 
veross the northern part of Saskatchewan and Alberta and also brought 
e fore in a rather unusually clear way certain problems, certain informa- 
d certain complications which it would seem desirable, I think, to review 
y carefully before taking any further action. The case for the separate 
of Garnet is, undoubtedly, quite a strong one; but there is another 
his matter, and I take it that it is the wish of the committee to view 
of the problem. So, this morning I propose to champion the opposite 
at is, that the time is not quite ripe for this particular action; and 
to be able to on evidence which will make that opinion look fairly 
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reasonable. Perhaps the whole eke ee be Healt with most sat sfacto 
if we were to review, or to enumerate, at least, the main points which 
been advanced from time to time in support of the separate grading of Garnet 
wheat, and also to mention those points which would appear to justify goin 
very very carefully. 

The chief arguments advanced for the separate grading of Garnet 
as follows: First, comparisons made between Garnet and Marquis from 
milling and baking standpoint up to date for Canadian conditions, at an 
rate, have shown that the former variety is not fully the equal of Marqui 
when Marquis is grown at its best. All who have investigated these whea 
and many have been doing a good deal of work in connection with them— 
I think are fairy well agreed on that point; it is not fully up to Marquis fo 
Canadian conditions at any rate. I do not propose to go into the technica 


is rather beyond the academic stage; it has developed into a large nationa 
question which has to be viewed very carefully. Secondly, the Canadian mille 
says he does not want our 2 Northern wheat in which most of the Garnet 1 
now to be found. Three, old country millers have stated that they woul 
prefer to have Garnet graded separately. Four, Garnet is increasing rapidly 
and it is assumed, but only assumed, that this means a lowering in the quality 
of our wheat which goes overseas. Five, it is stated that Reward, a new 
variety introduced in “1928 by the Dominion government, matures almost a 
soon as Garnet and is a wheat which could very well take the place of Garne 
where early wheats are needed. 

Now, let us considerebriefly the reasons for considering the matter furthes 
Garnet w heat has increased in acreage enormously in sections where Marquis 
and similar wheats, by reason of maturing later, are seldom able to reach th 
highest grades. A very large number of farmers therefore, are involved in 
the present question. If Garnet be graded separately, these people stand to 
lose heavily as the initial price for their wheat must inevitably be appreciably 
lower than that realized at present. This being the case, those responsible for 
any change must be prepared to submit evidence sufficient to warrant the 
action taken. They must be prepared to show very definitely that our export 
wheat, and especially, our 2 and 3 Northern grades, is actually suffering in 
reputation by reason of the heavy saturation of Garnet. It is not enough to 
assume that our wheat is suffering. We must produce evidence that it is 
suffering before undertaking any action which is going to impose heavy 
penalties on a large number of our farmers. If it be true that quality in © 
wheat is quickly reflected in the prices quoted, we would naturally expect to 
find greater spreads between the prices quoted for 1 Northern and 2 Northern 
during the past two years than prevailed previously. While it has been stated 
that such spreads do exist, my studies of the figures submitted to me by the 
Bureau of Statistics at my request leave me unconvinced. Let us examine these 
figures if you wish. We will take the years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. Garnet 
wheat did not start to appear very much until 1929, and not heavily until th 
‘crop years of 1930 and 1931. Now, the average spreads between 1 and 2 
Northern—we have the spreads every month and we have the average spread 
for twelve months in each year—the spread in 1924 between 1 and 2 Northern 
at Fort William was 3.9; 1925, 3.6; 1926, 4.9; 1927, 5; 1928, 5; 1929, 3.2; 1930. 
me LOS, 3.0: 

As regards Vancouver prices, starting a 1926, the average spread between 
1 and 2 Northern was 4-7 in 1926; 1927, 4-4; 1928, 7-0. That was the highest 
year that I have observed. 1929, 2-7; 1930, 2-6; 1931, 4:7. Taking the 
average spread at Fort William for 1927 and 1928, omitting 1929 because o 
the fact that it was a sort of “ between year,” there was some Garnet, but w 
do not know how much, but we do know there was a great deal in 1930 a 
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in Fort William was 4-9, and in Vancouver, 5-7. 
the two last years, 1930 and 1931 the average spread, Fort William was 
neouver, 3-7. Those figures show that the spread between the price of 
rthern and 2 Northern at both ports mentioned is actually less during the 
ast years when Garnet figured largely than during the two years when 
net could not have been a factor. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweiu: Where did you get those figures? 
The Witness: From the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Py 


Mr. Loucks: Have you any figures for 1931? 


The Wrrness: The spread in the crop of 1931? I have every month up 
} and including December. The spread at Port Arthur was 3-5; the spread 
at Vancouver was 4-7. There was a greater spread there. We only have to 
go back to the year 1928 to find a spread of 7 cents at Vancouver as between 


d 2 Northern and a spread of 5 cents at the Atlantic. 


> Hon. Mr. Srevens: Was that spread in 1928 due to a premium:paid on 
No. 1? 


The Wirness: I have no idea. I have not been able to satisfy myself as 
xactly what they mean. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: Have you a chart? 


-. The Witness: No, I have not. I brought this statement along, but have 
sitated to use it on account of the fact that Mr. Ramsay has taken this matter 
up and is much more capable of handling it than I am, but it seems to me to 
a vital point and I venture to present these figures here. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: It is what some of us have known all along. 


The Wirness: I am not altogether satisfied. I am more or less scared 
tatistics. So I wrote a prominent gentleman in England, Sir Albert 
mphries, President of the Coxes’ Lock Milling Company, whom many of 
know. He has done a lot of work for us. He was the first man to do any 
ing’and baking work overseas in 1927 before we sent over the big shipment. 
@ is ex-president of the British and Irish Milling association, and he was on 
e commission of wheat supplies during the war. He was also chairman of the 
earch committee, having to administer the Research Institute at St. Albans, 
hich is the technical institution for the Millers’ association, and I think he 
ne of the most highly regarded men overseas in the milling trade. I wrote 
asked him if he could give me some figures on this matter because the 
ig was likely to be brought up and was a matter of great importance to 
adian farmers. We had put out this wheat—the Federal Department of 
iculture—and we wanted to see that the most was made of it. So I wrote 
d asked him to give me some sort of statement. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: When was that? 


he Witness: Last autumn, in November. His reply is dated March 
32. I have the letter here, and I had better read a portion of it:— 

I have, however, in view of what you say ascertained the average 
_ values of the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern, Manitoba in the last three and 
one-quarter years. In doing so I have used the following method. 
As you know, I keep a record of the prices of wheat and costing of 
flour as on the Friday night of each week. 


goes on to describe his method which he incidentally described in a 
iven before the British association last autumn entitled ‘The Wheat 
and Outlook.” He has been very much interested for years in the 
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question af prices and has given this me a great eet of thought 
on to say:— : 
The result is as follows: Six months to June 30, 1929, 4-7 spr 

between 1 and 2 Northern; six months to December 31, 1929, 3-3; s 
months to June 30, 1930, 2%; six months to December 31, 1930, 2 ¢ 

six months to June 30, 1931, 12; six months to December 31, 1931, 5+ 

cents; three months to March, 1932, 7-2 cents. 


The above spreads are based on the old value of sterling, as it obt 

in 1929, the first year for which quotations are given. 
The actual figures, as quoted by Dr. Humphries, are submitted as follo 
No.1 Northern No. 2 Northern 


Six months to June 30, 1929.. .. 48/34 46/8 
Six months to December 31, 1929.. 54/6 53/44 
Six months to June 30, 1930.. .. . 44/11 44/— 
Six months to December 31, 1930. SsbA by AS) 
Six months to June 30, 1981... .. 25/4 24/84 
Six months to December 31, 1931.. 27/- 25/2 
Three months to March, 1932.. .. 32/6 30/1 


Undoubtedly, a big spread during the latter two months between 1 an 
Northern, according to Dr. Humphries:— 
I have thought it worth while to give you these figures, which show 
that in spite of a full proportion available of No. 1, there is in the 1, 
nine months a far greater difference in value between No. 1 Norther : 
and No. 2 Northern on our markets than there has previously been. : 
but I am not quite clear in my own mind as to the moral we ought 
draw, because there seems to be, at any rate on Mark Lane, almos 
no demand for the No. 1 grade. What this means precisely I do no’ 
know. It may be that Canadian sellers are able to maintain this 
difference because in the European countries affected by Quota regula 
tions, the smallest quantity of the really best wheat may be required, 
and that may be the cause of the relatively high price of No. 1 Northern — 
and the relatively small demand for that grade on the London mark 
Further, it happens that here the by-products of milling are selling 
high prices, so that from the point of view of outturn the difference: 
in the values of the three grades on our markets may be minimiz 
resulting in the English case in a relatively diminished demand for 
higher grades. I will consider these points further and shall be interestec 
in hearing how these figures strike you. 


Then he says:— 


You may perhaps know that we are getting practically no whea 
into London shipped from the North Atlantic ports; trade has been done 
largely, almost exclusively, on Vancouver shipments. = 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: Is he referring to Vancouver shipments 
Northern? 
The Witness: Two Northern. There was practically no demand for 
Northern. The demand is almost entirely for 2 Northern, and this 2 Nor 
is coming from Vancouver. 


Hon. Mr. MorHrerweuu: They do not seem to be gagging at it very b 


The Witness: That 2 Northern wheat of the 1930 crop actually contai e 
a large percentage of Garnet has been shown in growing tests conducted by # the 
Cereal division of the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, of samples taken frot 
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ng handled, aes in Pee that we have collected considerable data which 
ye may be useful in enabling the committee to come to some sort of a 
isfactory solution of their present problem. In one series of 16 cargoes of 
2 Northern wheat there was found an average of 62-39 per cent of Garnet. 
teamer Stonepool carried the smallest percentage of Garnet, but even in 
e there was actually 42-25 per cent of this variety in the cargo. The 
r Dramatist carried a cargo containing the highest percentage of Garnet, 
, 83°31 per cent. (See Table I in Appendix.) 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is that Vancouver shipments? 


The’ Wirness: No. That was an Atlantic shipment. In another series 
ae of 120 cargoes, all of 2 Northern wheat of the 1930 crop, there was 
n o be 48-85 per cent of Garnet. (See Table If in Appendix.) Sixty of 
o were shipped via Fort William and sixty via Vancouver. The 
ty ex-Fort William samples averaged 37-36 per cent of Garnet, while the 
ty cargoes ex-Vancouver averaged 61-23 per cent Garnet. It is rather 
eresting to note, as has been correctly stated, that Garnet going out by 
n\ ouver is undoubtedly more plentiful to-day than that going by ee Atlantic. 


r. YOUNG: Is that a fair average? 


The Witness: I have no idea of that. We have simply given you figures 
he cargoes that were investigated, and if the above tests are indicative of 
» wheat that is going over, I think it is fair to conclude that the wheat that 
s been going away for the last two years, 1930-and 1931, must have consisted 
very very high percentage of Garnet wheat. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: How were those samples obtained? What method was 

opted to get a composite sample from a cargo? 

The Wirness: We wrote Mr. Wilson, Canadian Agricultural representa- 

ve, London, who was to interview importers and endeavour to collect a repre- 

ntative sample from each cargo. Incidentally, they are doing the same thing 

w and we hope to have a lot of plots growing this year showing what has 

gone forward in 1931. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Then the cargoes were not picked out? 

The Witness: Not at all. 

on. Mr. MorHerweLtu: What was the basis upon which the selection was 

as they came along consecutively? 

The Witness: I don’t know. I simply asked them to get as many cargoes 

hey ‘could. We had about 150 samples from 150 cargoes, and as far as-I 

ow they were collected at random. We wanted to find out what varieties 

rown. We discovered a lot of other varieties. 

In another series consisting of 23 cargoes of No. 1 Northern wheat there 

fo nd quite a sprinkling of Garnet, although this variety is not supposed to 

is grade. (See Table III in Appendix). Here are the names of the 

ying this 1 Northern from Atlantic ports. You will see there is some 
of Garnet through it. There was 13 per cent on this boat the San 
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It might be interesting to examine a couple of charts showing the dis 
bution of the varieties in wheat pool district. We wrote the wheat pool peop 
and asked them if they would kindly select samples representing the aver 
of their different grades, especially 1, 2 and 3, in their different districts. 
that study we obtained information which I think may be interesting and perhaps 
important. Here is shown an analysis of representative grade samples of the 
1930 crop from pool districts in Alberta. (See Table IV in Appendix). Here 
district No. 15 from the sample that was sent to us as representing the average 
grade 1 Northern shipped out of this district which takes in the Edmonton are 
On this map—perhaps you can see it—we have marked out these districts, and _ 
here we find district 15 taking in the Edmonton area. This sample ‘of t% 
Northern on actual growing tests, was found to contain 42-048 per cent Garne 

Mr. Youne: How could that be 1 Northern? 

The Wirness: I cannot explain that. This is what we found in th 
particular sample. One might possibly infer that those who have to do wit 
inspection out in the country may not be quite as efficient as those in Winnipe 

Mr. Torzke: How do you gather those samples? 

The Wirness: The pool people send them in. They represent the average 
samples of each grade in the elevators in each district. Two Northern—we 
find, contains a very heavy percentage Garnet in most of the districts, especially 
as we go north. In district No. 15 we get 45 per cent Garnet and 26 per cent 
of Marquis. % 

Mr. Torzke: Where is that district No. 14? 

The Wrrness: In Alberta, just east of district 15. It takes in the Atha 
baska area. It is almost wholly Garnet wheat now. They tell me there tha 
before Garnet wheat came in mostly Stanley and Ladoga were grown. Garn 
has cleaned out those wheats which are certainly inferior, and since then it hz 
occupied a strong and prominent place. 

Mr. Torzxe: Were those percentages determined by the Inspection depart 
ment, or were they the guess made by the local buyer? 

The Wirness: No. The Inspection department at Winnipeg had noted 
to do with these. 

Mr. Coors: In the case of the local man, it might be in a 1 Northern bi 
and it would be 2 Northern. 

The Wirness: This has an important bearing on the whole situation.  __ 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: I think the committee ought to get this bit of evidene 
clearly. Might I draw attention to it by asking Mr. Newman a question 
Perhaps it is rather a lengthy question. It will be noticed from this particula 
analysis that grades taken from overseas shipments out of—how many ship 
are there there? 

The WiTNEsS: Sixteen. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Out of sixteen ships and cargoes that are named there 
the percentage of Garnet appearing in No. 1 grade is, with the exception of tw 
ships, between 500 or 4 to 1 per cent, up to 5 per cent, or slightly over 5, whic 
is well within No. 1 grade mark. There is no criticism of the two ships, one o 
which shows 9-976 and another which shows 18-002 which is above what i 
usually admitted as 1 Northern. But I think Mr. Newman ought to have mad 
it clear that the two ships referred to are not really typical of the whole of th 
ships. 

The Wirness: No. The average of all of the 23 ships is only 3-38. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think it would be most unfortunate if the impression - 
went abroad that the Inspection department was falling down. Furthermore 


lyzed for representative grain of the 1930 crop from pool districts in Alberta. 
nder the percentage of 1 Northern there are 11 districts represented. These 
nples, you say, were chosen by pool representatives? 

The Witness: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Pool elevator operators. They were not chosen by 
ial samplers. Out of the 15 districts in the northern grades, 14 show less 
practically less than the amount that is generally allowed, and some of 
em none at all of Garnet *in No. 1 grade. One district, No. 15, shows an 
sual amount of Garnet in numbers 1 and 2. That sample was not an offi- 
y chosen sample and should not be accepted as a condemnation of the 
ection department. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: No, no. 

Mr. Youne: This was never graded by the Inspection department. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I want to make that clear. If it indicated an unusual 
dition, it might be inferred that in the inspection of our No. 1 grades the 
ection department was falling down. 

_ The Wirnzss: That is why I put that chart No, III in. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us have it perfectly clear that they were not official 


The Witness: Yes. 

‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: And as far as the series of districts where No. 1 grade 
ken there is only one that is out of line really with the usual grading of No. 
wheat, and the percentage of Garnet wheat contained in it. 

The Wirness: This chart here indicates a very wide distribution of this 
ety throughout all the districts in Alberta and particularly in the north. 
re districts (1, 2,3 and 4) are towards the south where Garnet is not figuring 
mgly. Now, we have another chart for Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Coorg: I notice in that chart with regard to 3 Northern there is a much 
er percentage of Marquis than Garnet in certain districts. Take, for instance, 
istrict 15. How would you account for that? 

Hon. Mr. Wem: A higher percentage of Garnet No. 2. 

‘The Witness: The Garnet was grading higher. 

Mr. Coore: Because the Marquis would not be suitable for that district? 
~The Wirness: No. Garnet is grading higher in those districts. That is 
re most of the Garnet is growing. There is another reason why I want to 
iow these charts, and that is to show that most of the Garnet seems to be going 
the 2 Northern grade and so our chief consideration should be of that grade. 
w, here is a table of Saskatchewan—showing the wheat pool districts. (See 
le V in appendix). Here again, as in Alberta, we find a heavy percentage 
Garnet throughout most of the districts, but naturally, much more heavy as 
20 north. 

Mr. TorzKe: Where is that No. 9 district? 

‘he Witness: No. 9 district is north of Battleford. No. 8 takes in Mel- 
rd; No. 7 is down further south. You are getting down into the Marquis area 
. No. 6 shows still more Marquis. 


Hon. Mr. Weir: Where is No. 2? 
a e WiTNEssS: No. 2 takes in the Weyburn district in the south. 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: Is there Garnet down there? oe 

The Wirness: Not so much. 

Hon. Mr. Were: Of 1 Northern you have 34 per cent? 

The Wrrness: In district No. 2—there is really not very much Garr 
grown. There was quite a percentage of Garnet in No. 2, but, personally, I d 
not think it is fair to emphasize that too much. I think, probably, we shoul 
keep in mind the fact that these are grade samples; they are not pee 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Where did you get the samples? 

The Wrirness: They would come in from the representative of the Dp ) 
from that district No. 2. I think there was so little Garnet in that area tha 
they did not bother with it very much. While it migh appear a very hea 
percentage in that grade sample itself, actually there might not be so very much 
shipped out. 

Mr. Brown: Would these pool men offer to get representative samples it 
the districts? is 

The Wirness: We asked them to send us an average of irae 1 and 
Northern. 

Mr. Youne: In 1930? 

The Wirness: The crop of 1930. 

Mr. Younae: There was a lot of grain blown out and they aoe a lot of 
grain a second time and they sowed Garnet because it matured quickly. 


The Wrrness: Yes. 
Mr. Coors: What was the purpose of making up these charts? Was i it to 
find out what kind of wheat is being marketed? 
The Wirness: That was our primary idea. They show, I think, that the 
is a very large percentage of Garnet going overseas in our 2 Northern whe 
If these cargoes then, were representative in 1930—and we must have shipp 
a good deal more in 1931—and if prices reflect quality, I think it is reasonable 
to assume that by this time we should have heard more about spreads in pri 
on the other side. The fact remains that they are buying 2 Northern an 
not 1 Northern. oe 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Would not the conclusion you have arrived at be 
the natural one. Since the No. 2 Northern that goes out from the Pacific 
really a composite of 1 hard Garnet, 1 Northern Garnet and 2 Northern Garnet, 
is not that essential? It would be an attractive buy to a who a 
to get 2 Northern. 


The Witness: Yes. I think so. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: Does it not mean that? : 
The Witness: I think those fellows think they are getting excellent value. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwett: It is the logical thing, because they have a com 
posite of three grades by reason of it not being permitted in a ee grade 
than No. 2, and the bulk of it goes in there. 
The Witness: Yes. 
The Cuarrman: Would it not be possible to get official grades from 
going to Winnipeg from each of these districts, from the Inspection departmen 
The Wirness: We have a lot of data which we might have presented show- 
ing tests from samples collected by the Inspection department themselve 
We have co-operated with them for a number of years. We have been hel 
them in every way we could, growing samples of which they were doubt: 


They have been reciprocating in collecting samples; but for this partic 
meeting we could not show too many charts. : = 
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ie, e ‘easiest way to at samples covering all Canada? 
r. YOUNG: Who graded them? ) 
E fon. Mr. Stevens: Supposing Mr. Newman writes out to an official of the 
in some small elevator centre in the west and asks for a sample of No. 1. 
may be asking in perfectly good faith, but you are not at all certain you 
getting a No. 1 grade. He may have an elevator where the wheat is not 
Ily graded and it has been graded according to the best wisdom and 
ledge of the elevator official. It has not yet received the official grade. 

tis what rather alarms me about these charts. We have three instances 
are. The reason I am speaking of this is because I have heard this talked 
about for the last two or three months—that a ship went out and had 34 per 
as in the case of district 2, 34 per cent Garnet. It has been talked about 
dely. That was not an official sample. It is not a fair criticism of the 
ispection department, although it is used as evidence that the Inspection 
artment are not doing their work properly. What I think this committee 
t+ consider very seriously in this matter: whether or not you are going to 
ermine, by accepting a finding of this kind, the confidence in the Inspection 
epartment and the Board of Grain Commissioners, if so you are going to do 
emendous injury to the selling value of Canadian wheat. If there is one 
g above all others that we want to keep safe it is the soundness of our 
pection department. On the other hand, if there is a weakness in the 
pection department we want to know it. 

Mr. Coors: This has not been used to present any weaknesses? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I heard it quoted frequently in the last two months. 


Mr. Werk (McDonald): This is no indication of the average sample of 
hat. the elevator handled; it may be one little load that he has got in. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think this is important. Let us take cargo samples. 
amsay will correct me if I am wrong. I am not an expert. As I under-— 
and it, when a ship is loading grain the sampler will draw off his sample as 
1¢ wheat runs directly by him all the time until the bin is empty or until that 
ortion of the cargo is loaded, and there he has secured a fair sample. Then he 
kes that sample and quarters it down to the necessary weight, after properly 
ixing it, and that goes in the Inspection department and is inspected, Take 
of our Trade Commissioners in Liverpool, he is not a grain inspector. Mr. 
wman writes and says, “get me a sample of grain out of a cargo.” He walks 
board a ship and takes 5 or 10 or 20 pounds of wheat, wherever he can get 
aking «a handful here and a handful there. That is not a fair sample. 
‘Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Will you suggest how it should be done? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Certainly. I would suggest that the recognized practice 
pling adopted in this country for the last thirty years and as pa 
ow with all the experience behind it should be followed. 

on. Mr. MorHerweE ut: At the other end? 

fon. Mr. Stevens: The same method. If we sample in accordance with our 
ce I have no objection at all, but I must say it would be most unfair to 
this go on the record and be accepted. For instance, take that second 
on this sheet where there are two instances out of 16 or 18 cargoes. 

r. TorzKe: They have nothing to do with the inspection department. 

. Mr. Stevens: As a matter of fact, these charts, taking them all the 
rough, show a remarkably fine result from our inspection, if you take 
partially, except in such cases as I have mentioned. 


. Youne: These charts have nothing to do with the Inspection depart- 
‘ied never saw that wheat. 


¢ 
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Mr. Nevaien is ae in as pete that. he, a seen has~ shaken | 
and grown them. He says the only way you can actually test. whether 

Garnet wheat or otherwise is by growing it. Ail right, he has gathered sam 
from here and there at different places unofficially and he gives that. result. 


Mr. Youna: I did not understand it that way. Was this decided by | 
method? 


The Wirness: All of it. 
Mr. Younc: The inspection and grading was never done? 
The Witness: No. 


Mr. Torzxe: The grading was done on the shipment jak went overs 
and you are objecting to the method of sampling? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes. 
Mr. Torzke: Yes. I agree with you. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I say that if you take samples for a growing test 
should be official are oe by an inspector. 


the eal cae and fiat fe ine lee ee tales to Ve in the coun 
elevators, and the question of its mixture there. The official pradiug will 
make any difference in that wheat mixture. 


Mr. Torzxke: It will make this difference that when it goes to the samph 
at Winnipeg it will not go into grade 1; it will go into grade 2. _ fae 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: They are not going to lose many ‘grades. — 


Mr. Coorg: You have shown here the percentage of other grades. 
there other varieties being grown that are detrimental to the quality of o 
different grades? I mean are there people trying to get earlier wheats 
Marquis and which are not as good in quality as Garnet? 


The Wirness: I can lay before you, if you wish, a complete statemer 
showing exactly every variety that was in these samples. (See Table 
Appendix.) 


The CuHairMAN: I think I should suggest to the committee that Mr. Newt 
be allowed to complete his evidence and questions should be asked afterw: 
It is only fair to the witness to allow him to do that. 


The Witness: I hope I have made these tables clear. I have endeavou 
to show that up to the present as far as the Inspection department is cone 
No. 1 Northern has not entered into the picture to any worthwhile exte 
think it is rather remarkable, personally, that it has not. 2 Northern co: 
the great. bulk of our Garnet. No. 2 Garnet is pretty widely distribu 
especially towards the north, in both Alberta and Saskatchewan. The ea 
analysis show that the wheat in 1930, and presumably that of 1931—+tl 
Northern—must have contained aa did contain, if ont bare me were = 


Hon. Mr. ome RWELL: Do you nae any better way of getting 
sample cargoes on the other side than the way you took? ~- 


The Witness: It is pretty hard to tell a man exactly how to do if 
depend on him doing it properly. I know that a good many of these sam 
were part of samples that were official samples or had been selec 
importers for examination, and they had divided the sample. This is 
sample that they were basing their decision on, part of which they were gi 
over to their chemist and baker. That was the sort of sample we wanted 
—a sample that they would make their own clecision on. We do not kno 
Ve 
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‘ Abia ve would be a fair sample. 


=H Mest 
1. J 2 eens Have you a corresponding chart for the outgoing 
fr . Vancouver as you have for the Atlantic-—the outgoing No. 2 from 
ouver? What does that say? Is there any more? 

1 Wrrness: Yes, appreciably more; 61.23 per cent Garnet, Vancouver; 
6 per cent Garnet at Fort William. 
Mr. Moruerweii: Now, I would think that the next step would be 
tion of the relative price of these out of the Pacifie and Atlantic ports. 
are largely showing the spreads between them. 
“Wirness: I think I have given that. 


. Wirness: Another matter which has possibly not received the con- 
on that it seems entitled to receive is this: At present our No. 1 
grade is not supposed to contain Garnet and investigations thus far 
d would seem to indicate that on the whole this grade is relatively 
this variety. This is a question which comes to our mind: If the 
ent for mixing in country elevators is very great, as it would seem 
if the suggested spreads were to go into effect, I wonder how long we 
| have any 1 Northern to fall back on. Our Canadian millers claim 
depend on 1 Northern: They say they look,to 1 Northern for their 
, because it does not contain Garnet. The people in Scotland use a large 
mtage of 1 Northern. Now, if this extra inducement for mixing should 
yonder how long we would have any wheat in this country that: would 
ably free from Garnet. 

r. Torzke: There would be certain sections where they do not grow 
net at all. 

_ The Wirness: Yes. Garnet is gradually being pushed north. 

r. YOUNG: Does any other country export Garnet except our own? 
~The Witness: No. I do not think so. 

Youne: Do you find any disposition on the part of European buyers 


Youne: There is no shifting of the market? 
ee None that I can find as yet. While it is quite ue that old 


t as a result of investigations conducted by them in co- iapaiation rh the 
n Department of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and Commerce 
29, this attitude cannot be interpreted to mean that these people find this 
ibstantially inferior to the wheat previously received by them in the 
grades. It does indicate, however, that they found the wheat some- 
erent, and being different ‘tt could be handled best, In their = if 


ers always like 6 receive ee different en separ ately as “they wish to 
lending themselves. That was very clearly brought out, I think, in a 
rat we ae ee bulletin, entitled Bee 


Germany ae R92Os it is ae na ani Lhsroletes that 
wing such practice would like to have Garnet, or any other variety 
vas at all different from the prevailing types of wheat now in use, graded 
~Perusal of the eae tea in 1929 will show that Garnet, under 
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certain conditions, might occupy a Safwan Retention in the blend thar l 
other conditions, which fact provided one of the chief reasons why they \ 
like to see Garnet graded by itself. Certain of these people admitted tha’ 
were graded separately it would have to be offered at an appreciably 
price than the corresponding Northern grades and that they would do eve 
thing in their power to maintain this spread as long as possible, although th 
admitted that ultimately, when this wheat came to be better known and appr 
ciated, the difference in price would probably narrow up. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why do vou say that? That if it were graded sepa 
ately it would have to be offered at a lower price? 
The Witness: It was assumed by them, as by people over here, that 
trading proposal if it were put on the option at the outset it would have to 
put at a price appreciably lower because it is a relatively unknown thing. 
Mr. TorzKe: Would it follow that Marquis would get a higher price? 
The Wirness: Not necessarily. It might. I cannot find any evidence 
make me think that. 
Mr. Brown: How does that agree with the suggestion that the miller 
thought he was getting a very good buy when the high grade Garnet wea ini 0 
No. 2, or is that reflected in the spread of that grade? " 
The Witness: No. I do not think so. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: ;,Who fixes the price that a miller will pay for whe 
The Wirnsss: I will leave that question to Mr. Ramsay. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: What puzzles me is this: If Garnet, graded separately, 
must bring a lower figure, how is it that Garnet graded with other wheat wi 
not depreciate the value of that other wheat? 
Mr. Torzke: That is the point. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not agree with Mr. Newman. [I say this: If Ga 
net has the qualities ascribed to it, when graded separately the logical thin 
would be to bring a better price. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: It would be a newer commodity, for one thing, and 
would necessitate a change in their mills. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is not a new coma it is wheat, and whea 
one of the oldest commodities. : 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: It is a variety that is unknown. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That puzzles me. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Have you any other records, any other exper 
ments which would indicate the same idea that Mr. Banks had. Mr. Rams 
says that Mr. Banks has changed his attitude toward that, but in 1928 M 
Banks, who is the chemist for Ogilvie’s in Montreal, said that Garnet whea 
would blend well with Marquis and yield an excellent flour, and probably on 
giving a better general satisfaction than that from straight Marquis. Hay 
you anything further to support that; that a blend of Garnet is claimed ~ 
break down the stubbornness of the Marquis quotations? ; 


The Witness: There is a good deal of evidence on record published on 
point. In the overseas tests there was some indication. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweiu: Would not that clear up that, difficulty with 
Stevens. 

The Witness: No. I do not think so. 

Mr. Brown: I think I appreciate the difficulty of Mr. Stevens. Is thi 
any reason to suppose that No. 1 Garnet, under the proposed new grades, wo 
bring a lower price than the present Garnet going largely into Na. 22. 
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as. the qualities that are hel i. it, surely a Epparaite angle giving 
pure wheat would enhance its value rather than deteriorate it, because, as 
otherwell has pointed out, if a miller wants a wheat for blending purposes 
wants that wheat and he will do the blending himself. The trouble with us 
Canada is that we are doing the blending for the miller, and the miller has 
sit down and consider how much Marquis or Garnet or Ruby or some other 
e twenty varieties he is going to get. I am giving you my reasoning from 
tudy I have given the subject. The purer we can keep it the higher price 
‘e going to get on the merits of that variety. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwexu: I asked Mr. Ramsay that same question—if he 
of any wheats, especially bread wheats, that had ever survived being 
gated and he referred to Durum. Now, anybody can identify Durum. I do 
4, think that is a bread wheat anyhow. Does Mr. Newman know of any bread 
é known as such that has ever survived being segregated? 

Mr. Coore: The point we are arguing now might very well be left to the 
ommittee to decide. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: I asked Mr. Newman a question and he made state- 
mts based on that question that if you grade Garnet separately it will inevit- 
y result in a lower price. Now, I would like him to state some reasons for 
hat. 

Mr. Coors: As I understood the witness—I may have misunderstood him— 
e was quoting the opinions stated by millers. 


a ‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: No. He was giving his own opinion. 


Mr. Coote: I will ask the witness to repeat that last statement where he was 
nterrupted. 

The Witness: Certain of those people admitted frankly that if Garnet were 
ded separately it would have to be offered at a considerably lower price. I 
uld, perhaps, not have said admitted; I should have said stated. They made 
statement to me that in their opinion Garnet wheat would be quoted at a 
er price at the outset, but they also stated that ultimately—while they would 
n the meantime do eyerything they could to maintain that spread—ultimately 
hat wheat or any other wheat would attain the price level to which it was 
titled. What a great many people in this country are afraid of is this, nobody 
nows how long a period of time will elapse before this wheat will attain its 
per level—whether six months, a year or two years. On that wheat at its 
ent price level there is a suggested 5 ter which I understand, is 8 cents 
ween 1 Northern and 1 Garnet. 


_ The CuarrMANn: That was the limit. 


The Wrrness: That was the limit. ‘That was one of the prices suggested. 
spread of that sort were to start Garnet off, I cannot conceive it living very 
- People would simply throw up their hands. That is one of the reasons 
vhy so many people got worked up over the whole matter and why they keep 

iting the letters they do. 


_ Mr. Younc: Is this true, that the old country miller wants to produce a 
our with a certain colour and flavour and strength? In order to do that he 
ertain formula. He says, “I have put in a certain percentage of strong 
nadian wheat, a certain percentage of Australian wheat and a certain per- 
tage of home grown wheat, and so on.” That percentage of Canadian wheat 
out in with a view to give the flour the strength required. He can get that 
ngth from 2 Northern containing Garnet, but when he has done that he finds 
flour is off-colour, and his whole formula is thrown out; is that correct? 


The WITNESS: The practice among old country ‘millers before un 
take any milling at all is to ascertain the composition. They are equipped : 
excellent laboratories, they have well-trained chemists and experimental ba’ 
ies, and they recognize at the outset that the wheat they are getting is | 
an unknown quantity. They are bringing in wheat from all countries of 1 
world—they do not know much about variety—there is often great var 
In wheats from the Argentine for instance, there is often considerable variati 
as between Barusso and Rosefé. This is ascertained from year to year. It w 
because of this variation in 1928 that Argentine wheat came up as close as 
did to ours. And so these people are always prepared to accept an unknoy 
quantity and ascertain what that parcel w hich they are hoping to process do 
contain and how it will rank. 


Mr. Youne: Has not our wheat in ‘the past always had a . constant qu 
The Wirness: More or less. cS 


Mr. Youne: And they could depend on having a certain colour, and ni 
they find that quality is missing. 


The Wirness: They are not worrying so much over colour; ge look 
colour in other wheats. 


Mr. Youne: When they look for colour in other wheats they find chen 
wheat is of a different colour, then they have to put in a different proportio 
the other wheat. _ oe 


Mr. Brown: When the British millers make the statements that it wou 
sell at a lower price, do they mean that grade for grade it would have a low 
price than our other wheats? 


The Witness: Yes. That is my understanding. 


Mr. Brown: It does not necessarily mean that it would bring iets m 
than it is bringing to-day. 


The Witness: Possibly not; it would mean a little. 
Mr. Brown: Why a little? 


The CuarrMAn: Gentlemen, I think that in all fairness we should allow Mi 
Newman to make his statements and then you can base your questions 
on his statements. . 

The Wirness: The overseas people who investigated Garnet in 1929, 
recently been asked to advise us as to whether or not, since that date, they 
have had any opportunity to compare Garnet, or wheat known to consist largely — 
of Garnet, with other wheat known to be relatively free. The replies re 

-indicate that no direct comparison has been made since the above date 
that the attitude of those reporting previously has not been changed one 
or another for the simple reason that no opportunity has been provide 
justify a different opinion than that given originally. Some of these 
it is true, have stated that the wheat they have handled was very suggesti 
some of the Garnet mixtures they investigated three years ago, but they 
no absolute proof. This fact bears out the prediction of Dr. Kent-Jon 
Dover, who in his report stated that any pecularity in our wheat, especially 
regards colour of flour, would be pinned at once upon Garnet whether t 
variety were deserving of it or not. This, in fact, was one of the arg u 
he advanced for the separate grading of this variety. 

In a letter from this gentleman received in January last he save 
very thing I was frightened of that any supposed falling-off in Manitoba w 
would be blamed to Garnet, has been hinted to me, probably without the slight 
justification. It was not that I felt such remarks would be justified that 
suggested a new category for Garnet wheat, but purely in the best interest 
of Canada.” 
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gest a price differential as between the highest grade of 
No. 1. One of the gentlemen suggested 8 cents. Another who is a 
for one of the large milling concerns in Scotland, wrote as follows:— _ 
_ I quite understand how useful it would be to your people if we 
( Id say that the Garnet which we tested out about two Taare ago 


(Marquis), and that it would be still more useful if we ae put the 
difference into so many cents per bushel. As far as I can see this is 
precisely what it is quite impossible for us to do. Not because we do 
not wish to do so, but because our experience of Garnet in the tests led 


ith regard to Reward; as already indicated one of the arguments upon 
the recommendation to grade Garnet separately has been based is that 
ow have an early maturing wheat known as Reward, which matures almost 
arly as Garnet and at the same time is a type of wheat which can be 
readily with Marquis and similar types without affecting the behaviour 
pipe resulting flour. While it is quite true that Reward can and actually 
‘replacing Garnet in many districts, yet it is equally true that it cannot 
mpete with Garnet from the standpoint of bushels per acre in a great many 
aces. The figures at -our experimental stations do not indicate a very big 
read between Garnet and Reward in yield on the average, but realizing that 
‘stations only represent a relatively small type of country in each case, we 
arted out as far back as 1924 to have these varieties compared by selected. 
mers in outlying districts, and since that time many hundreds of farmers 
een conducting tests on all types of land. We have been following them up, 
great number of these men have been inspected every year. We have 
own notes on relative performance of these vareities and we have reports 
from the men themselves. We have hundreds and hundreds of letters 
eports from men who have been conducting these tests. We have five- 
samples for milling and baking tests, and from many of them we have 
ose data on record also. Now, the sum and substance is that while Reward 
loing remarkably well in some places, in other places it is almost a failure. 
as been advised by some of the responsible committees in the west that 
-of a certain line Reward should not be grown. [I have taken the view 
at that is rather dangerous advice to give. I know to some men that advice 
would cause a great deal of feeling. I have had letters from people who have 
hat following the discussions which have taken place on Garnet wheat 
ve changed to Reward. One gentleman expected 6,000 bushels last 
d he got 600. His neighbour, across the road, who stayed with Garnet 
ull crop of something like 42 bushels per acre. To give advice of a 
nature to men living north of a certain imaginary line—men who have 
as that man suffered—would place the giver of the advice and his 
vent in a very unenviable position. One of these men wrote from 
ttleford on March 16, 1981, as follows :— 


In reading a newspaper report of the Cereal Variety committee of 
2 Conference of Sask. Agronomists Reward wheat is recommended 
or district “A” in place of Garnet. Whilst this variety may be suitable 
parts of the district the fact is overlooked that there are districts 
‘hin districts where this is not correct. I happen to be in one myself. 
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I have grown Garnet wheat since 1926 and after farming here over 5 
must say it is the most satisfactory, in fact with the exception of Ru 
which I replaced with Garnet, is the only wheat that has given me satis! 
tion. To replace this variety with Reward is practically going back 
Marquis which variety I quit growing 10 years ago. Garnet has yielde 
exceptionally well—31 bushels per acre, 5 years average and top gra 
except in 1927, when it yielded 22.6 per acre when most of the Marquis 
left uncut. I agree that Reward is a better milling wheat, but it has ha 
practically only 2 years trial here in field lots and these have been ‘ 
exceptional years but it has not proved as heavy a yielder as Garnet. 


Other people have been much more pronounced in their statements. I do no 
think it is necessary to read their letters. They indicate that inasfar as Rew 
is concerned it will not replace Garnet everywhere. But I do think that Reward 
going to expand very rapidly in places to which it is suited, and I may also say t 
the department is doing everything in its power to give Reward the very best 
chance possible. We have many selections of Reward, and a number of them ar 
going out this year for a specially comprehensive test. We are sending them ow 
to some of the university people, including Dr. Aamodt at Edmonton. We fin 
quite a spread in yield. We hope that.there may not be too much susceptibility 
to smut, because Reward has that feature. Then, also we have circulariz 
between four and five hundred farmers on our list who intimated that th 
were rather afraid of Reward on account of smut. We have advised them not t 
change too quickly; that if they have trouble with Reward and are thinking of 
dropping it on account of smut we advise strongly that they use clean seed, an 
we have enclosed a list of two or three hundred farmers whose fields w 
inspected last year by representatives of the Dominion Seed Branch and whiel 
were found to be relatively free from smut. We believe that many of these men 
if they will get some good Reward seed, will probably stay with the variety. 

A survey of reports received from each electoral district in the thre 
provinces indicates quite clearly that Reward is gaining ground and has reveale 
also the fact that the present difficulty may conceivably adjust itself in the nea 
future without hurting anybody. I have summarized the opinions of mi 
residing in electoral districts such as Prince Albert, Melford, and North and Sow 
Battleford, and in other northern areas and find that these varieties apparently 
are finding their place. Reward is going to take a bigger place. I would like in 
conclusion to repeat that in my judgment, at any rate, there does not seem to b 
sufficient evidence at the moment to show that the value of our No. 2 Northern 
in relation to 1 Northern and in relation to the 2 Northern of pre-Garnet day 
is not as a whole regarded overseas as it was before Garnet came to occupy so 
large a place. In view of this fact, together with the fact that if Garnet wer 
graded separately a large number of farmers in western Canada I feel sure, wou 
stand to lose heavily at a period when they can ill afford to lose, it is extremely 
doubtful whether it would be advisable to take any definite action as yet. _ 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Cereal Division which I represent 
keenly alive to the importance of maintaining quality at all costs. At the sam 
time it realizes its obligation to western farmers who have taken this wheat. We 
are trying to develop wheats which men can grow in this country. We are 
following them up in order to see how they are developing, and we naturally 
are loath to see any action taken which is going to result in an injury of any 
sort to these people unless it be absolutely imperative. é ee 

Mr. Youna: You spoke about spreads between 1 and 2 Northern in differe 
years—in 1928 as high as 7 cents in Vancouver. Can you tell us what are t 
factors that determine that spread? s ae 


The Wirness: I cannot say. ns 
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= (ees ‘1928 the tut of the wheat was frosted in the west. 
Wirness: Yes. A lot of it. 
oune: Might that have any influence on it? 


The Witness: One of the big spreads was in the month of February, 1928. 
frosted wheat would not figure there. It was 10-2 cents. 

Mr. Youne: That would be in the 1927 crop. 

The Wrrness: Yes. 

ir. Coors: Are you giving the calendar years. 

The Wirness: The calendar years. 

Mr. Prrtry: Does the quality of the crop influence the spread every year? 
The Wrrness: I think as a general principle, that, is true. 

Mr. Prrtey: You might have a year where you have very little 1 Northern 


great quantity of 3, 4 and 5. There would be a premium on the 1 
Next year the condition might be the opposite. 


a the Wirsess: The quality in other countries too has a great deal to do 


om _Coorn: With regard to the months you mentioned in 1928, that would 
| 1927 crop of wheat? 


he WITNESS: Yes. 


; made the spread. 

The Wirness: In 1927? 

_ Hon. Mr. Mornerwew: Yes. 

_ The Wirness: Yes. In June 1928 the spread was 10:04 and by November it 
fallen to 2-2, 2-7 in December. 

Mr. Youne: I understand that at the present time the spread between 1 
2 of our wheat in Liyerpool which came from Vancouver is greater than the 
between 1 and 2 of our wheat at Liverpool which came from Fort 
iam. Can you explain that? 

The Witness: That is a situation which very frequently occurs, and you 
find a larger spread in some of those years before Garnet appeared at all. 
Mr. Youne: You think the presence of Garnet had nothing to do with it? 
The Witness: Absolutely. I do not think one could conclude from this 
ence that Garnet enters. into the story at all. 

Mr. Youne: In that letter you read from Dr. Humphries he stated there 
practically no demand for our 1, Northern? 

The Witness: Yes. 

ir. Youne: Now, is this true that the English miller is looking to our 
at for strength in his flour? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Youna: If he can get that strength in Garnet equally with Marquis 
Garnet be graded as No. 2 he can get all he wants out of our wheat by 
- No. 2 and consequently he ignores our No. 1. 

2 e Wirtyess: Apparently he is finding No. 2 entirely satisfactory for his 
3 and it is a better buy than No. 1. 

M -Youna: It is going to shoot our No. 1 off the English market and 
to sell all our No. 1 to our Canadian mills; is that | right? 

aimness: No. I think it is a good deal a een of spreads. There 
e of spread between 1 and 2. They say that 1 is out of line. No. 2 


on. Mr. Morurerweiu: A lot of the 1927 crop was bleached and that was - 
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is a better buy a is eae enoiee for t purposes. = Jem 
the continent for blending purposes. They an to bring in this No. | : 
high tariff wall and naturally they want the best because they have to 
the same rate irrespective of the grade. i 

Hon. Mr. Morurerweii: Would the big demand ee No. 2 have a tender \ 
to put it up until it is on a parity? 


The WitnEss: Yes certainly. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: You have an anomalous position with the high de 
for No. 2 and the wide spread. s 

Mr. Youne: Yes. ee 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: We have a big demand for No. 2. Mr. Newman “oi 
there is practically no demand for No. 1 in Britain but we have a wide sp 
In Liverpool the spread is wider. ~ 


Hon. Mr. Motruerweitt: Dr. Humphries explained that it was 
demand for No. 1 that shoved the No. 1 up. ee 
Mr. Youne: He said that the high price ruimed the demand i N 
Why does the high price prevail? : 
The Witness: No. Strange as it seems, he says, “I have thought it wort. 
while to give you these figures, which show that in spite of a full proportior 
available of No. 1 there is in the last nine months a far greater differen 
value between No. 1 Northern and No. 2 Northern on our markets than 
has been previously, but I am not quite clear in my mind as to the m 
we ought to draw because there seems to be, at any rate on Mark Lane, al os 
no demand for No. 1 grade. What this means precisely I do not know.” 
Mr. Lucas: Should not that narrow the spread between 1 and 2? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It ought to if normal factors were dominating. 
The Wirness: But the high price of No. 1 in relation to No. 2, togett 
with the satisfactory results obtained from No. 2 would seem to explain t 


action of the British miller. If he can get what he wants for less mone hh 
will buy it. 


Mr. Cooter: I hope Mr. Newman will be available to us again if we want 
ask him further questions. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, Ana 12, at. 11 °o'¢isele: 
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POOL DISTRICTS IN ALBERTA 


Per cent IN GRADE 1 NortHERN 


REPR SENTATIVE GRADE SAMPLES OF THE 1930 CROP FROM WHEAT 


Districts 
2 3 4 6 in 8 1l 15 
35-564 8-730 44-968 
6-276 0-970 42-048 
Peralta eta aa 0-584 
27-196 72-750 8-176 
1-046 8/7802] ee Bae 
1-569 7-760 3-988 
0-523 0°9705 | cece an 
Per cent 1n GRADE 2 NorTHERN 
Districts 
2 3 4 5 6 it 8 10 14 15 
39-096 | 33-117 | 37-524 } 62-006 | 41-208 | 63-832 | 16-983 |] 41-616} 1-008 | 26-480 
21-720 | 40-089 | 43-884 | 18-662 | 49-692 1-896 | 64-787 | 19-074 | 86-688 | 45-678 
Heanor BOGOR eae elcid sober iM. . vase | 444089, Cotas | 0008, 11-254 
31-856 eR 15-264 | 18-060 | 7-274 | 29-704 | 12-580 | 38-726 | 6-048 15-888 
enna EAE, SOM ePN ARs tC Eis Teruo dhe eal had WA aula vie! ate ccally Hat oto ec ys Fee Ae era 
7-240 | 1-743 3-180 | 1-204 | 0-606 | 4-428 1-258 | 0-578 | 4-536 0-662 
Says che Ah] ANE Feti Ae O Dacret aie tal Hee mig] esa ak ge BOOP 0-504) Joc ame 
Per cent IN GRADE 3 NoRTHERN 
Districts 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 il 14 15 
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TABLE V.—ANALYSIS OF REPRESENTATIVE GRADE SAMPLES O 
FROM WHEAT POOL DISTRICTS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Per cent IN Grape 1 NortHeRN 


: Districts 
Variety - 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Z ee 
MSR UI SS ae Oe ate 63-480} -32-175| 84-907] 77-625) 40-685) 73-308] 76-755) 37- pel 
RATIO UG ta tet ire ees 0529) 884 (AON te elie en (eT) beac gee 1-190} 1-142). 
Reward. atts Pree ee QTE B5OS ORO | ee eee 21-115] 0-492] 2-380] 23-982 
Other good quality wheats} 5-290). 29-172) 14-654) 7-425} 29-870] 19-188) 18-445) 35-402) 
Medium quality.......... CNG? 18) Pied Ver: 218) Weighs Goi 6+075|*: ya S45\2 ees ole ees 1-713}. 
WOOL Gualivye.eeen ees. LDS ie aaron 0-431 Seiiole wees 6-396) - 1190) 
Miscellaneous! .0c. «2. can. OF 529]. AOSD ere alee ee eel ee eee 01492) cee eee 
PER CENT IN GRADE 2 NoRTHERN 
Districts : 
Variety - 
if 2 3 4 5 6 ip 8 
IE ao Re UA tee ear Dine dey 56:720| 70-628| 73-444; 70-875} 48-190} 50-320; 70-329; 35-700 
GAIMe ti cr rn ee 19-852; 22-386) 10-836 2-700} 29-280; 27-200) 12-411) 44-268) 
RGR ANG. 8 cae ee Oh ee 2886) sire Geen ea eros a0 s ee 0-591) 2-856 
Other good quality wheats} 14-180; 5-740| 10-836) 24-300) 12-200) 14-280) 14-364) 11-424) 
Medium quality.......... UTE es Penna (eres aos [tions fla OO: GLO a ete ace 0-714| 
OO LQUAIIDY: 1 eae es 4-963; 1-722) 4-816] 2-025) 4-270) 8-160} 2-364) 4-998 
eSMiaiscellaneousi (6 660 as Ace Seeds OR le ue lee cose Or es eam eae ca oe 
PreR cENT IN GRADE 3 NORTHERN 
Districts 
Variety - 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Va TORTS E fai. Secee mei 87-360} 82-265} 88-605} 79-055} 68-040} 65-314) 68-887} 58-734] 4 
RRIME Toei, Janae ee 8,512! 0804 o:370 ee aa 18-522} 5-780} 9-841] 20-582) 1 
Rewari oc es Os TS a | oe eee 3-012]. 4- 
Other good'quality wheats} _ 2-688} 12-383] 4-833] 14-065) 8-316} 23-120) 16-654) 5-020) 
Medium quality: 6 e285 Okt Sel Se ee Tee eRe eg oe ee 1-514 : 
BAOr UNITE ho tee ae 0-448} 2-562) 1-074 6-790! 4-536} 5-202) 3-028) 11-546 
Miscellaneous:.:. oe: ee 0-896)" 20: 804s onl eine, 0-378), 0:578) ca. 0-502). 
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eted from 120 Different (Boat) Cargoes 

2 Northern | 2 Northern 3 Northern | 3 Northern 
from from Average of from from Average of 
| F, William | Vancouver | 2 Northern | F. William | Vancouver | 3 Northern 
36-894 15-318 26-546 48-451 31-436 39-688 
4-543 2257. 3-447 6-814 3-274 4-990 
0-585 0-189 0-395 0-296 0-727 0-518 
0-858 0-612 0-740 1-276 0-663 0-960 
9-145 7-406 4-674 2-688 14-530 8-798 
0-565 0-253 0-415 0-159 0-449 0-309 
1-072 0-654 0-872 1-937 1-669 1-799 
0-487 0-021 0-263 0-068 0-128 0-099 
1-404 1-076 1-247 0-911 1-498 1-214 
3-802 3-291 38-559 4-216 5-243 4-747 
37-362 61-232 48-854 21-354 26-771 24-155 
0-624 0-232 0-436 0-957 0-492 0-717 
1-365 0-612 1-003 1-048 0-536 0-794 
91-706 93-153 92-451 90-175 87-436 38-788 


bushels... oe 


2,682, 163 


1,994, 828 


4,676,991 


965, 533 


1,429, 249 


2,394, 782 


i 


present a total of 7,071,773 bushels. 
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House or CoMMONS, 
Tusspay, April 12, 1932. 


‘he Select eianding Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
pat Me o'clock i in the forenoon. 


Members present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, 
, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, 
Kenzie (Assiniboia), McPhee, Motherwell, Mullins, Perley (Qu’Appelle), 
Pickel Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson (Simcoe- North), Smith (Victoria- 

ton), Spotton, Sproule, Stirling, Swanston, Taylor, Totzke, Vallance, Weir 
a cdonald), Young—35. 


Mr. L. H. Newman (Dominion Cerealist), recalled and questioned on evid- 
e given at the previous meeting. 


Witness retired. 


sented the report of the Associate Committee on Grain Research with respect 
: ee of Garnet wheat. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


% 


House or Commons, Room 368, 
April 12, 1932. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
at 11 o’clock to consider the order of reference of the committee on grain 
ndards to the Department of Trade and Commerce. Mr. Senn, presiding. 


‘ The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, at the conclusion of our last meeting we were 
istening to Mr. Newman who had not completed his statement when we 
ourned. 


Mr. L. H. Newman, recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the last meeting two or 
ee questions were raised which were not answered quite satisfactorily on 
ount of the absence of certain correspondence and records, and a statement 
s made which was not quite complete, and as frequently is the case statements 
made may be misinterpreted or misunderstood. At the meeting last Thursday, 
. Ramsay made this statement:— 


Some time ago some samples were submitted for analysis to our 
Inspection Department. The matter was taken up direct with the Chief 
Inspector, the person doing so apparently not understanding that the 
proper way to approach that proposal was through the board. I have 
strong objections to matters involving the policy of the board or of the 
- government going through minor officials. So, as the proposal was not in 
such form as was proper in my opinion we carried out the work and 
then we did nothing about it for reasons which I will explain to you. 
These samples were manufactured samples designed, I presume, with the 
express purpose of finding out whether the statement that was made with 
- regard to the grading of Garnet wheat was accurate. That is to say, 
they were composed in such a manner as to make the separation as difficult 
as possible. The key to these samples was not placed in the board’s 
hands. I find myself in this position that if I allow the Inspection 
Department to do this and it should be wrong, then I come down to the 
___ Agriculture Committee and lay before that committee the facts which I 
- have laid before you and then I am confronted with this situation, I 
would find myself in a very awkward position. I doubt whether these 
_ people realize the position they are putting the Board of Grain Commis- 
- sioners in. I have very strong objections to enquiries being conducted in 
_ the manner this inquiry was. I am glad to say however, that yesterday 
the key to these samples came into my hands and I propose to lay before 
_ you the analysis of our Chief Inspector which was made in February 
and has been in Ottawa since then, and also the key to the samples as 
they were composed. 
E I purposely refrained, Mr. Chairman, from referring to the possible 
difficulties which may attend any attempts to grade Garnet separately 
since Mr. Fraser, who will appear before you, would appear to be the 
proper person to deal with a question of this kind. However, since the 
sincerity of the Department of Agriculture which I represent has been 
- questioned, and since it is important that all facts which have a bearing 
on the problem now before you should be presented I think it my duty 
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to tell the whole story. I need hardly say that the person referred to 
having committed the grave offence of sending samples to Mr. Frase 
identification was myself. 


Last January when I was in Winnipeg I had with me a roll of forms sae 
this, summaries of some of which I attempted to show you at the last meeting, 
and I went over these in detail with members of the Board of Grain Commis- — 
sioners and particularly with Mr. Fraser, the chief inspector. I was of the opi 
ion that these data should be helpful in the solution of this problem. Mr. Fraser 
was very much interested. On my return I received from him the i 
letter dated January 14. Here is the original letter. 


The results that you obtain from these experiments, showing t 
different. varieties are very interesting and valuable, and I wonder if 
could have a copy of the results which you showed me while here t 
week of these samples, also of the ones originating at Liverpool, as thi 
is the only way that facts as to the composition of Canadian crop ¢ 
be ascertained with any degree of certainty. 


In view of Mr. Fraser’s own statement, surely there was some justification fol 
concern on the part of those vitally interested in this whole matter. ris 

In early February a meeting was held in Ottawa composed of representa- 
tives of the Department of Trade and Commerce and the Department of Ag 
culture for the purpose of considering this matter to some extent further. Tho: 
present included the Minister of Trade and ‘Commerce and the Minister 
Agriculture. 


The CHAIRMAN: When was that? 


The Witness: February, 1932. Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Fraser a mee we 
the other parties present. In the discussion which took place, and having 
mind Mr. Fraser’s statement, I dealt at some length with this question of whether 
or not it is practicable in the rush of the srading and inspection season to effici- 
ently, effectively and satisfactorily determine the percentages of Garnet whi 
may be in a given sample. I appreciate and recognize very fully indeed t 
ability of our splendid Inspection staff, but there is a limit, I think, beyo 
which one can go. I stated on that occasion that I have had a great deal 
do with wheat and wheat varieties for the past twenty-five years. I have bee 
considered good enough to judge at the Chicago International upon three diff 
ent occasions, and yet I would not presume to say that I could tell within a ve 
wide per cent how much Garnet would be in a given sample; and, therefore, 
thought it was a matter very vital to this whole undertaking if, later on, 
attempt should be made to grade Garnet and it should be discovered that so 
bad flukes had been made. It would be rather a serious matter. I had on th 
occasion a number of samples. I told those present I had them and said I wo 
be very glad to have anyone show me that they could make these separations 
because I was still unconvinced. The Minister of Trade and Commerce ask 
Mr. Fraser to show what he could -do. Mr. Fraser attempted to do so, but a 
it was not possible in the time as his disposal it was not a very fair test, as. M 
Stevens suggested the other day. However, after Mr. Fraser returned to Winni- 
peg I wrote him the following letter:—_ 

‘Funncasy 9, 1932. 
Mr. J. D. FRasrr, = 

Chief Grain Inspector, 
Grain Exchange Building, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dear Mr. Fraser,—When in Ottawa last week you did not hav 
opportunity of demonstrating your ability to determine the percenta 
of Garnet which might compose a given sample of bg As I thi 


can come eethin even reasonable distance of saying what percent- 
age of Garnet may be present in a given sample, I am sending you a 
er of samples by concurrent mail and would be very glad if you 
your staff would take the time to tell me just what percentage of 
_ Garnet is contained in each of the said samples. Farmers are saying 
that it simply can’t be done, that is, it is impossible to say what per- 
entage of Garnet may be contained in a sample of wheat, or even to 
ome within reasonable reach of what is actually contained therein. This 
is a matter which can either be verified or refuted, and it seems to me that 
is important to be able to tell these farmers just what you can do in 
_ the event of your being required to apply separate grades to the above 
varieties. 

Personally, I am coming to nae that it would be a very difficult 
matter to apply these separate grades except, possibly, in those districts 
where it is known that Garnet predominates almost to the exclusion of 
_ everything else. Trouble, however, would start once this relatively pure 
Garnet found its way into an elevator where other sorts were being 
handled. * 

The samples I am sending you heave been grown in the West and 
e quite typical of what one would have to consider. Sample No. 1, for 
“instance, was grown in the Swan River country and is fairly typical of; 
_ the'wheat grown in that area. 

We know exactly what each of these samples consists of from a 
_ variety standpoint, so will look forward with much interest to your find- 
_ ings. The results should be useful to all concerned. 


Yours very truly, 


Dominion C erealist. 


ee : . . Aprin 5, 1932. 
ln EB. BP Ramsay, 


ea, Board of Grain Commissioners, 
Ottawa. 


: ae Mr. Ramsay,—Judging from the discussions which took place 
_ this morning in the Agricultural Committee re Garnet wheat, one must 
onclude, I think, that a doubt exists on the part of many as to ‘the ability 
f anyone, np matter how skilled he may be, to distinguish between Garnet 
d other types of wheat when mixed together. No one, however, who is 
cat all familiar with the splendid staff you have at Winnipeg in the 
ES ti pection Department would think for a moment of casting any reflection 
upon the said staff. On the other hand, I am convinced that the great 
ank and file of those who have to do with wheat will feel that there is a 
it as to the ability of anyone, no matter how highly skilled he may be, 
to say what percentage of Garnet may be present in a given sample. 
Fortunately this is a matter which may be proven. 

- On February 9th last I wrote Mr. Fraser and sent him a number of 
ples of wheat for identification. I enclose herewith a copy of said 
er, 1 also enclose Mr. Fraser’s reply, dated February 23rd. 
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I may tell you, confidentially, that I hesitated in sending Mr. 
these samples, as it looked as though I was trying to put him in m 
or less of a box. However, I hoped that he, as well as others concerned 
would conclude that my one and only desire was to have some cot 
eonerete evidence that this work of separating Garnet from the ot 
varieties could be reasonably well done. 

I enclose herewith the key to the material I sent Mr. Fraser so 
you may compare the actual content of each sample with Mr. Fraser 
statement as to what he considers each of the said samples contained. 
you find that he came reasonably close to the actual situation I think : 
would be advisable to have this recorded in the proceedings of the com-_ 
mittee now sitting. If it should happen on the other hand that he has not 
come as close to the mark as you think desirable, you can make such 
of the information as you see fit. J am not asking to be advised of 

_ above findings, but it should be useful to you to know what it is possib 
to do with respect of the identification of these mixtures. 

Trusting you will conclude that my one desire is to assist you an 
your Board in every way I possibly can in connection with its variou 
problems, and assuring you of our readiness to co- Bpceat in future 1 
any way you may suggest, I remain, ° 


Yours very truly, 


L. H. Newman, 
Dominion Cerealis 


Reference has been made to the fact that these samples were manufacture 
There were nine samples, five of which were exactly as they were sent us. 
From these samples we drew samples for growing tests. They were not change 4 
in any way. The sample I will first refer to was the sample sent in from 
Pool district, No. 15 in Alberta. You will recall that that particular sample co 
tained 43 per cent of Garnet and 44-5 per cent of Marquis. Incidentally 
was sent us as grade 1 Northern. It had nothing to do, however, with th 
Inspection department. That was the sample, however, which was suppo 
to represent the average of the 1 Northern shipped out of or graded in dist 
No. 15, which takes in the Edmonton district. 

Mr. Vautance: That is the sample sent out to the local buyer on whie 
base his grading? . 

The Witness: No. What we asked for from the pool officials in order th 
we might have an idea as to the distribution of Garnet throughout the area wa 
that they send us average samples representing each grade—each of the grade 
1, 2 and 3 Northern for each of the pool districts in each of the three province 

Mr. Torzke: This was graded by one of our local buyers? 
: The Witness: Yes. The Inspection department had nothing to do w 
that. { 
Mr. VaLuaNce: Is it not always the practice with the grain trade includ 
the pool, each year to send out to the buyers a sample of wheat on which t 
must base the grading of all grades? 

The Witness: I understand so. 

Mr. Vatuance: Is that where these samples came from? 

The Wirness: No. This is the sample representing the average of what 
actually graded. 

Mr. Youne: Do you mean to say that wheat was graded? That is onl 
that man’s guess of what it would grade, is it not? 
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eh oe 
a e, CHA RMAN: That is the basis on which the payment was made, was it 


rr. 2 ay ‘Tt had nothing to do with the Inspection department. The 
had not been graded. You cannot say it has been graded until it has 
the Inspection department. 


Mr. Vatiance: We have a Standard Board that sets the standards and, 
ed on the standards set by the Standards Board, all the grain companies send 
mples to their various buyers. 


Mr. Brown: I think we all understand it. 
: Mr. VauLance: I do not think so. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said that the sample contained so much—something around 40 per 
tt of Garnet and 40 per cent of Marquis; who mixed them in that proportion? 
A. That was just as they came to us. 

Q. How did you know that?—A. We made the growing tests. The plants 
e actually counted, and no guess was involved. 


me ay Mr. Coote: 
Q. I think it would clarify the statement if it was said that this was the 
ng done by local buyers, but it could not be called efficient grading?—A. 
That is it exactly. I want to make that clear in fairness to the Inspection depart- 
nent; the latter had nothing to do with the grading of this sample. 

Q. It is quite a common thing for a farmer after he has sold his load of 
vheat to say that it was garded No. 1 or No.2. It is graded as far as he is con- 
ned?—A. Yes, as far as he is concerned; but technically it is not graded. 


Mr. Loucks: Would it be possible to say that that agent would have sent 
samples to the Inspection department to see what they graded the grain 


_ The Wirness: Conceivably. 
Mr. Vauitance: He would do so when he bought his first load to see how he 


them in ae to patente he exact. percentage of ere in each; if any. 
‘he other four samples we did make up—they were not considered manufactured 
e contained 100 per cent Ruby and another 100 per cent Garnet. This was 
simply with a view to giving Mr. Fraser an opportunity of working on them. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.i: How Jong a time elapsed between the time you 
t the samples to Mr. Fraser and the return of what he considered was the 
iposition thereof? 


The Wirness: I wrote Mr. Fraser on February 9, and I have his reply 
February 23rd in which he says: 

x Separations to determine the Garnet contents have been made, and 
the results have been turned over to the Board for whatever use they 
_ wish to make of them, as the matter of separate grades for Garnet is now 
‘in the hands of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, and the Board’s. 


Mr. Torzxe: You got no report from Mr. Fraser? 


" The Witness: None at all. He did not commit the crime of which I ap- 
p ly am guilty; he reported to the proper official, and we heard nothing 
about it until the other day. 
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By Mr. Porteous: Z : >. 

Q. What was the statement made with regard to oe eee being docto: 
—A. I used that word the other day. The proper word I wrote was “m 
factured” not “doctored”—may I read the statement again? “these samples we 
manufactured samples, designed, I presume, with the express purpose of fin 
out whether the statement that was made with regard tothe grading of G: 
wheat was accurate.” 
Q. Does it mean designedly?—A. It means that they were fixed up, whi 
they were—four of them were, five of them were not; five of them came i 
exactly that way. - Si 


Mr. Donnetty: And with regard to those five that were referred we ‘ 
grades were set by the local buyer and the farmer was paid according to th 
grade fixed by the local buyer? : 


The Witness: Yes. The local buyer. 


Sample 5, came from district 8 in Saskatchewan and was eraedl 2 Norther r 

-It contained 44 per cent Garnet, 35 per cent Marquis and 21 per cent othe 
varieties; sample 9, came from wheatpool distiret No. 4 in Alberta, graded 

Northern and contained: 43-8 per cent Garnet, and 37-5 per cent Man The: 

data are all referred to in my evidence of last week. 


Mr. Portsous: There were four of those samples which were fixed? 


The Wirness: Yes. No. 1 sample consisted of Parker’s and Reward. 
made up that sample because in a certain district in Manitoba there is a wh 
known as Parker’s which, under certain conditions, especially as grown in th 
area, resembles Garnet rath ner closely. Reward is also grown in that area. The 
two ‘varieties are quite commonly found together. Not having a very sati 
factory sample we made up a sample such as we thought would represent t 
condition an inspector would run into. The next sample contained one-thi 
Marquis, one-third Garnet and one-third Bobs; three varieties which, especially 
in Alberta, are found together. No. 3 we have discussed. No. 4 consisted a 
100 ae cent Ruby. No. 5 we have dealt with. No. 6 was 100 per cent Garnet. 
No. 7 contained 20 per cent Garnet and 80 per cent Ruby. In certain areas 
these two varieties, bemg both early, are found frequently together. Frequently, 
also, Ruby will assume something of the appearance of Garnet. The fourth 
sample contained two-thirds Reward and one-third Kitchener. Kitchener do 
not appear so very often now, but sometimes in certain districts it Is fairly 
common and resembles Garnet rather closely some years. If you have no further 
questions on that point, there are two or three questions that were not answer 
very fully last week, and I would like to deal with them. 
When giving evidence before this committee at its last sitting, on April 7 
I presented “the results obtained from crowing tests of samples of wheat obtain 
from three different sources, namely: First, from cargoes arriving in Gre 
Britain, secondly, from boats leaving Fort William and Vancouver and thirdl: 
from or through officials of the Wheat Pool. These figures seemed to indica 
quite clearly that the 2 Northern wheat which was shipped from Canada 
Great Britain during the autumn months of 1930 and during the early part 
1931 contained a very high percentage of Garnet. In the discussion which to 
place the question was asked as to how these samples were actually obta: 
and whether or not they could be regarded as official. Since we have | 
collecting samples for a number of years and have been in correspondence 
a number of people during that period, I was not quite sure in the case of 
overseas cargoes as to whether or not all of those under discussion had 
obtained in an approved manner. I knew that some of them had, but was 
_in a position to state definitely at that time whether they had “all been collect 
in a manner which could be considered as entirely beyond question. 
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r of Tr e and Commerce, and rightly so, emphasized the importance of 
nples properly taken and asked that it be recorded in the proceedings 
samples were unofficial samples and therefore inferentially the figures 
should not be taken too seriously. I regret Mr. Chairman that I was 
t the time to answer this question definitely, otherwise much valuable 
vf your committee might have been saved. 
Since the above meeting I have looked up our records and I find that all « 
overseas samples discussed on Thursday last, without exception, were 
sted through Mr. W. A. Wilson, Agricultural Representative for Canada, 
don, who in turn placed the whole matter in the hands of one of the most 
able organizations in Great Britain, namely, the Liverpool Corn Trade 
sociation. The Secretary of this association, namely, Mr. Urquhart, gladly 
k it upon himself to secure reliable samples from incoming cargoes. All data, 
efore, which I submitted last Thursday which had to do with these overseas 
ipments, were obtained from material collected directly by or through Mr. 
quhart and therefore the samples must be regarded as official. Those who 
familiar with the methods of sampling and the general methods of procedure 
ti , Liverpool Corn Trade Association will hardly venture to question this 
atement. : ; 
ith regard to the samples of 2 and 3 Northern wheat obtained from boats 
‘Fort William and Vancouver between November 6, 1930, and March 20, 
I am also pleased to be able to assure the Minister that these samples 
e regarded as official. As a matter of fact, this series of cargoes, totalling 
120, were sampled by his own staff and therefore, presumably, are beyond 
ion. Since a good deal of importance was attached to this matter on the 
on of the last sitting it would seem desirable that the records of the pro- 
lings be corrected. To this end I beg permission, Mr. Chairman, to submit 
correspondence covering the collection of these particular lots. On March 
1931, I telegraphed Mr. KE. B. Ramsay, Chief of the Board of Grain Commis- 
ners, as follows:— 


: : Mr. MorHerweu: This year? 

The Wirness: March 30, 1931: : 

“Can you have half pound samples grades 2 and 3 Northern wheat 
collected at Vancouver and at Atlantic Ports sent us for growing tests 
0 determine varietal composition. We can handle up to total of 200 


f here April 15. Information gained probably useful for Standards 
Board meeting this summer. 


was the Standards Board meeting held in November last at which meet- 
t was decided to recommend that Garnet be graded separately. I may 
that although I am a member of that Board I was not present at the 
eting, not having had any intimation that the Garnet question would come 
_ I simply received this wire:— 

- Meeting western committee on grain standards called for 15th 
October at Winnipeg. 


is signed by J. Rayner, Secretary, Board of Grain Commissioners. 

had a great deal of data obtained from the growing tests of samples 
itted by the Board of Grain Commissioners which I hoped to submit on 
ccasion of the first meeting at which Garnet would be taken up, and 
- I hoped would be useful to the Board in coming to a decision, but I 
have the opportunity of presenting them—at least, I did not know 
net would be brought up, and on account of certain reasons which I 
, go into, I was not present at the meeting. I thought it was one of 


inary meetings where standards only would be discussed. 


i 
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The CHatrMaNn: I suppose you did not Baye any reason. ea think 
would not be discussed. 


Mr. Loucks: I notice that you give the dates for the meeting of 
Standards Board as the middle of October and November 1. That seems to 
awfully late for the Standards Board to meet, doesn’t it? 


The Wrrness: That may be. That is a matter for the Board of Gre 
_ Commissioners. 

On the following day, March 31, I wrote Mr. Ramsay confirming this wi: 
On April 7 I received a letter from the Board of Grain Commissioners signe: 
the Secretary, Mr. J. Raynor, acknowledging the receipt of the letter 
advising as follows: 


Arrangements have now been made to forward you the = 
requested. 


On April 9, 1931, I received the following note, signed oe Mr. Fraser, c 
Inspector :— 
I have forwarded to you by express samples as per the enclosed | 

as requested in your letter to the secretary of the Board of Gr 
Commissioners. 


You will see from that, gentlemen, that those samples from the 120. car 
were collected in a proper manner by the proper officials and must in e 
sense be considered as official. 

In submitting the results of our growing tests of these samples the 
Board submitted a list of the boats from which each sample was take 
together with the date of sailing and the quantity of wheat carried in 
each case. The chart which I presented last week attempted to sum- 
marize our findings, but I am of the opinion that a very inadequate idea 
either of the real situation or of its significance was given. Since the 
particular cargoes leaving these two leading ports of Canada during 
four-month period indicated should give us a very fair idea as to # 
percentage of Garnet going forward, I shall with your pereaias de 
with them a little more in detail. 


Let us take first this sheet dealing with cargoes of 2 Northern leavi 
Vancouver between the dates November 6 and March 20, 1931. On November. 
6 the steamer “Seattle” left Vancouver with 8,850 bushels of wheat of which . 
55:5 per cent was Garnet. On November 14, the boat called the “Knute 
Nelson,” left Vancouver with 33,600 bushels of ‘wheat of which 51-5 er ae 
was Garnet. 

Mr. Coote: Do you give the grade? 

The Witness: It is all 2 Northern. 

The boat “ Panama” left November 17 with 32,333 bushels of which 63: 
was Garnet. The “Bitterfield” left on November 18 carrying 454,995 bushe 
of which 78-18 per cent was Garnet. That was the highest percentage of Garn 
found in any cargo. The ee ys a leaving November 18, 198 


The boat carrying the ee per cent of this whole series was the “Kn 
Nelson” with 51-51 per cent of Garnet. The highest percentage was -78 
The average of the whole 30 cargoes was 61:25. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Going out from Vancouver?—A. Yes, Going out from Vancouver. 
the dates mentioned. 
Q. Would that indicate to. you that there are many growing Garne 
we do not know about?—A. Undoubtedly. 


Phe ad One fhieht infer that. I think, undoubtedly, there is, 
ause I have another sheet showing 2 Northern going from Port Arthur 
ch shows very appreciably less Garnet. 


Mr. CarmicHskEL: Would the balance of these cargoes be chiefly Marquis? 


The Witness: I have the complete list if you wish it included; it gives all 

the varieties. 

The CuarrMANn: There was a summary included in the last day’s report in 

dix A. Do you want these four tables to be put in? 

Mr. Vauuance: I do not think so. Before you proceed, Mr. Newman, I 

you have only dealt with grades 2 and 3. Have you in your grading 
tests of No. 1. I ask that for the reason that in the statement made by 

Ramsay he pointed out very emphatically, trying to prove that the Inspec- 

department was so efficient that all No. 1 wheat had only tested 4 per cent 

et wheat. Have you tested it out? 


The Witness: Yes. We have tested some, and there is a record in the 
nee which I gave last week, that we have not found as yet very much 
et in No. 1 except in an odd case, nothing to signify. As I tried to bring 
t, the inducement for Garnet to go into 1 Northern is not as great as it 
ight be if graded separately and if the big spread which has been suggested 
re to come into effect. 

The question was asked as to the amount of Marquis present. Let us 
ine a few more cargoes! The “Steele Inventor” left Vancouver Decem- 
re with 34,500 bushels containing 6-4 per cent Marquis and 62-95 per 
nt Garnet. 


: By Mr. Coote: 

~Q. What would be the rest of that one cargo?—A. That one cargo con- 
ed a little Red Fife, 1 per cent, the different selections of Red Bobs, 12-98 
cent, Early Red Fife 4:5 per cent, another selection of Red Fife that has 
grown to some extent, 2-5. 

Q. That is good enough. 

Mr, Swanston: That wheat is from Alberta, is it not? 

The Witness: The bulk of it. 

I need not go over all these 120 cargoes, but that will give you some idea. 
Mr. Donnetiy: I was not here at your former meeting. Is there any 
plaint of these grades on account of the Garnet wheat, coming from the 
countries? 

The Witness: You mean in the old country? 


_ Mr. Donnetty: Yes, complaints about too much of this wheat in our 
ades in the old country? 

_ The Witness: That question was asked Mr. Ramsay the. other day and 
swered by him. I think he referred to one or two complaints that had been 
_ I will speak of that again in a moment. 

In round figures, the percentage of Garnet found on the 30 boats was as 
lows: 62; 55; 60; 51; 63; 78; 74; 60; 63; 59; 58; 57; 71; 62; 59; 65; 59; 58; 
E; 52; 57; 56; 58; 61; 65; 57: 56; 58 and 54. These thirty lots, as I have already 
ioned, average 61-23 per cent. : 


The Cuarrman: Are those Vancouver cargoes? 


The Wirness: Yes, Vancouver cargoes, all 2 Northern. The No. 3 Northern 
ped out of the same port, namely Vancouver, for the same year contained 
2 7 per cent Garnet. In this case the lowest per cent of Garnet carried 


by any boat was 14-61, while the highest. per cent carried by any o 
was 40-41 per cent. Here again as in the case of No. 2, however, there 
a remarkable uniformity in the distribution of Garnet. throughout th 
cargoes, although, as has been indicated, the percentage was very much lor 
on the whole than in No. 2. 
I have before me the complete data regarding the 30 boats carrying 
Northern out of Fort William, as well as those carrying 3 Northern out of th 
same port. I shall not take your time in placing all of these figures b 
you unless you so desire, but will be glad to submit them for inclusion in 
records of this investigation. I might repeat, however, that the 2 Nort 
going out of Fort William, according to these data, is very much less than 
going out of Vancouver. : 
I have taken considerable time in endeavouring to show that through 
the autumn of 1930 and the spring of 31, 2 Northern wheat shipped out of 
couver particularly, contained a very high percentage of Garnet. I 
stated that it would seem only reasonable to suppose that this grade of wl 
produced in 1931 may be expected to contain even a higher percentage of 
variety because of the fact that a large part of Western Canada, which norm 
does not produce Garnet, produced very little wheat during the past seaso 
have presented the argument, for what it is worth, that if there was anythi 
very seriously the matter with Garnet there would have been more compla 
by this time, and in all probability there would have been a greater spread 
price between 1 and 2 Northern than that which exists to- day. If, on the other 
hand, we should discover that real complaints do exist and that these 
plaints are proven to be due to the presence of a jarge percentage of Garnet 
the wheat, then I would say we would be justified in going to any length i in 
to correct, the situation. 
During the past few months I have been in communication with a numb 
prominent ‘Old Country chemists who had to do with the commercial ship 
which was investigated overseas in 1929, with a view to obtaining their 
private views, as to just what Garnet might be doing. I naturally hoped 
nothing serious would be found, but on the other hand realized that it 
vitally important to Canada to know the truth, no matter what that shoul 
Since our last sitting, last Thursday, I received quite a long letter fr 
Dr. Jas. Sword, Chemist of the Scottish Co- -operative Wholesale Societ: 
Glasgow, Scotland, a gentleman whom I highly esteem and one of those to w 
I wrote seeking information. This letter, Mr. Chairman, I consider a m 
important one. While it may not appear to support the side which I cho 
the outset to take in the present discussion, yet that is quite immaterial 


matters of this kind one must be absolutely impartial. With your i 
I shall read it: 


SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY Y LIMITE 


Guascow, SCOTLAND, Se 


L. H. Newman, Hsa., B.S.A., 
Dominion Cerealist, 
Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Drar Mr. NewMAn,—Some time ago you wrote to me on the sul r}¢ 
of Garnet Wheat. At the time, you were anxious to have my opini 
on the status which ought to be. given to Garnet, and also on the pos 
bility of applying certain suggested methods te the purpose of obtain 
the desired information. ts 
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he new crop wheat ed we have been very dissatisfied 
a strength of the No, 2 cargoes. On occasion circumstances have 


urred we have had serious and almost imiversal complaint from our 
tomers. If this is not directly connected with your query on Garnet, 
t would appear to be a very closely related problem, illustrating what 
will happen if Garnet is included in the ordinary grades, and in any 
-case one demanding very serious consideration by those responsible for 
the reputation of Canadian Wheat. 
Naturally this inferiority of No. 2 has given us grave anxiety, and 
_we have been at some pains to detect the cause of the inferiority. There 
is no doubt in my mind regarding the immediate cause of the weakness. 
_Wheats with a protein content of about 10-8 per cent (giving a straight 
run flour with about 9-8 per cent protein) will not stand up satisfactorily 
to quarter sponge baking even if the gluten quality is good, and in at 
least six recent parcels of No. 2 the gluten quality has been inferior, 
rather soft, lacking in elasticity, and withal somewhat short. These 
characteristics were found to be repeated in the doughs and sponges in 
the bakery tests. The short doughs worked badly and kept the baker 
in suspense all through the bakery process, and ultimately gave a badly 
_eracked loaf of low volume, and with a pasty line above the bottom 
_crust. Strangely enough the. water absorption and bread yield are quite 
~ satisfactory. 
On the primary cause I am not prepared to be so dogmatic, but I 
have very strong suspicions, and tolerably good reasons for concluding, 
_ that the trouble begins with the inclusion of certain weak varieties in 
No. 2 grade which are excluded from No. 1. I do not mean to infer 
_ that this is a new practice. It was very well defined throughout the 
1930-31 crop in which the protein of No. 2 was consistently 1 per cent 
or more below No. 1, with one or two very outstanding exceptions. It 
_ would appear that the variety of wheat, so degraded from No, 1,. under- 
-went an alteration with the change of crop. Either the variety was 
_ different, or it had been adversely affected by weather conditions during 
the season and was relatively weak compared with the crop of the 
_ previous year. It is noteworthy that the parcels from Vancouver were 
- most affected. 
: From several of the inferior parcels I have separated out what I 
consider to be the offenders. I have in hand a series of protein tests 
the results of which I will forward to you for consideration. I shall 
also post to you a few of the grains which I have separated out, with 
_ the hope that you may be able to estimate the percentages of the varieties 
which are present in each. If you will be kind enough to let me know 
the results of your analyses I would be at once much interested and. 
very much obliged. 

It is quite possible that all these results and defects may have no 
no connection with Garnet Wheat. The parcels in question may be found 
to contain not one grain of Garnet. If such indeed proved to be the 
case it would only show that the “high grade” Northern wheats in 
recent times were being spoiled by the inclusion of another variety of 
_ very weak character, and that the result, which I feared might take place 
_ if Garnet were added, has actually occurred with this weak variety, and 
& is rapidly undermining the hard won reputation of Canadian Wheats as 
e leading wheats of the world for strength. 
_ That being so I take the liberty of attempting to describe to you, 
; brief outline, the way in which we have been affected by the deficiency 
strength of No. 2, and how it will probably rebound in the near or 
_ more e Aistant future to the ee vpitaze of Canada. 
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Hitherto we have always eo No. 1 ine No, 2 as above si 
picion. We have considered it reasonable, that, where seven grades o 
wheat are recognized, No. 2 could be regarded as thoroughly reliab 
and possessing more than sufficient strength for the long process bak 
adopted in Scotland. 

It must be obvious that where parcels are not bought on samp 
this confidence is an essential foundation for any business transactio 
between countries so far separated as Scotland and Canada, especially ~ 
Vancouver. aS 

The present consequence is that the S.C.W.S, purchased large quan 
tities of a top grade, No. 2, which proved to be much inferior in strength 
to that required for quarter sponge baking, indeed it was inferior in 
strength to the low grades. It can hardly be denied that we have a very 
real grievance, but it is, of course, one which finds no redress in the Cana 
dian ‘Grain Acts. These parcels of No. 2 have caused more dissatisfact 
among our customers than we have experienced in the course of years 
Not only were they unable to produce good bread under normal condi. 
tions for the long process system, when used alone, but they so impared — 
the strength of No. 1 that the mixture caused almost universal complaint. 

For some years past the opinion has been growing in this countr 
that Canadian wheat does not possess the strength that it used to do 
My own connection with the milling industry has not been of sufficien 
duration to warrant my offering a personal opinion, but I cannot den 
that the experience which we have just had with No. 2 Northern (an 
we are not alone in this, I understand) has provided an irrefutabl 
justification for the statement, and will undoubtedly leave a permanen 
mark on the reputation of Canadian wheats as a whole. The repercus 
sion of this will not come immediately. For the moment we will bu 
more heavily in No. 1 which is still satisfactory, but it must not b 
imagined that bakers, whose jobs have been in peril for no fault o 
theirs, will forget this experience readily. 

Canadian representatives have not infrequently asked why we con 
tinue a baking process which requires such great strength in the flour. The 
seem to fail to realize that the long process system as used in Scotland — 
is the best friend that the Canadian wheat grower has, for nothing else — 
is so satisfactory for the long process as good strong ‘Canadian wheat. 
Many others are asking the question, and there is a decided movement 
in Scotland away from the long process to the short process in brea 
baking. The recent experience of weak Northerns will accelerate thi 
movement, and it becomes important that for the short process Cana 
dian wheat is not essential for good results. Thus the position has | 
actually been created regarding which I expressed a warning in m 
letter to you on Garnet grading. 

I will be much interested to know whether or not Garnet is in an 
way responsible for the falling off in strength. As far as the S.C.WS 
is concerned it is not of great importance. They are concerned only 
with the fact that at least half a dozen parcels of No. 2 wheat, shippe 
from Vancouver between the begining of November and the end o 
December, 1931, contained an extremely unsatisfactory type of whe 
That this type was almost entirely absent from contemporaneous shi 
ments of No, 1 would appear to show that it can be eliminated dur 
the ordinary grading processes. That being so we are of opinion tha 
it ought to have been further degraded. 

When one examines the report issued by Dr. Birchard in Octob 
1931, one does not find any indication that No. 2 may be expected 
have a low protein. I find that the lowest average for No. 2 protein is 
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[O find that wheats Pentaihihe only 9-9 per cent protein have eae 
as high as No, 1. Presumably these are local samples, and clearly there 


high grade—a mixture of a very high protein No. 1 and a low protein 
No. 1 might conceivably make a very good No. 1 mixture. But if low 
protein wheats are allowed to enter the top grades, it involves the 
responsibility of ensuring that the outgoing top grades never fall below 
a certain protein content. That is, of course, if Canadian wheats are 
— to retain their reputation for strength. 

oe The importance of the strength factor in grading can hardly be 
~ over-emphasized, and I should like to mention one other aspect which 
we sometimes feel is not fully appreciated by your authorities. During 
_ the last few years we have had occasion more than once to lodge an 
Official complaint regarding the quality of certain cargoes. On every 
_ occasion we have been referred to the Canadian Grain Acts. Perhaps 
we ought not to expect any other reply, but surely those responsible 
do not really imagine that they are protected in the world’s market by 
the requirements of the Grain Acts. Nor must it be thought that we are 
so foolish as to imagine that the Canadian authorities would ever dream 
of grading wheat to suit the baking processes peculiar to Scotland. But 
we have always assumed that those responsible for the grading of Cana- 
dian wheats knew and admitted that Canadian wheats were valued 
highly because they were second to none in strength. They had other 
- good qualities, but these were always secondary to the quality of strength, 
and yet, as far as I know, strength is never mentioned in the Grain Acts. 
That it is not mentioned in the requirements does not alter the fact 
_ that it is obviously essential that the various grades recognized should 
- meet a specific demand in the milling trade. If this were not so, all the 
expense and time involved in grading would be wasted. 

Again it would be ideal if the qualities of the various grades could 
_ be retained immutable from year to year, but, under the present scheme, 
that is perhaps impossible. As customers, howev er, we feel that we are 
justified in expecting that the one absolutely indispensible quality of 
a top grade Northern should be the strength which has always been the 
characteristic feature of Canadian Wheat. Other qualities will be 
- looked for also, but that must be the first essential. 

_ ‘If this can no longer be relied on, then purchase on sample will be 
- required, with all its attendant inconveniences and disadvantages to all 
concerned. - 

I have written at some length—I hope not excessively so—that I 
might interest you in certain aspects of the matter, not new, but perhaps 
_ for the moment in danger of being overlooked. I have made the remarks 

in the spirit of co-operation, that perchance unofficially, we might achieve 
more mutual benefit than by making an official complaint which is only 
too apt to produce antagonism on both sides. 


I remain, 
a é : Your very sincerely, 
JAS. SWORD. 


Ir. TorzKe; Did that letter indicate where the 2 Northern came from? 
from Vancouver or Fort William? 
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The Witness: I think he said it came from Vancouver. He. ia: call 
samples from a number of these lots which he had taken and is sending 
over to us in order that we may grow them and help them as well as ourselv 
in the solution of this present question. These samples will be grown this y 
I may say that we hope to have a large number of samples grown this y 
Samples have already been selected officially from outgoing boats from Va: 
couver and Fort William carrying the crop of 1931 chiefly, and we will h 
these data compiled for our next Standards Board meeting if they are wante 
We think they should be useful. As a member of the Standards Board, I 
one, want to have something definite to work on rather than mere hypothes 
especially in a question of this kind which is a large national one. 

Mr. CarmicHarEL: Were those reports of Mr. Fraser’s and the samples y 
sent given to this committee at the last meeting? 


The Witness: Yes. 


B y Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Is it your opinion, Mr. Newman, that the grading of Garnet whe: 
would encourage the increase of Garnet production in western Canada?—A. 
I think the effect would probably be the opposite, especially if the sprea 
prices, as has been suggested, between 1 Garnet and 1 Northern should be esta 
lished. In that case I think a large number of people would drop Garnet. ~ 

Q. You are of the opinion that Garnet would not sell as high as Marquis 
A. It would not at first; it would not until it reached its level; until people ec 
to appreciate its value. 

Q. Will it ever reach its level if production were not. increased?—A 
depends on how much it js decreased. If there was enough going forward 
give people a chance to give it a thorough trial it would reach its level. 
the fear I have is that it would require too long to reach that level and” man 
people would suffer in the meantime. 


F. J. Brrcwarp, called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Dr. Birchard, what is your position?—A. I am chemist for the Bo 

of Grain Commissioners. Mr. Chairman, I have not prepared any lengthy st: 
ment for your consideration with regard to the relative merits of Marquis" an 
Garnet wheat, but with your permission I will briefly state my position in - 
matter and I will then be glad to answer any questions you may care to put 
me in so far as I am able to do so. Sir, may I say that I am not here to t: 
sides one way or the other in this question. My duty as I conceive it is sim 
to state my findings and to leave the rest to the committee. As to mi 
quality, Garnet is undoubtedly different; that is admitted by everyone. 
requires to be handled differently from Marquis—must be conditioned differen 
and receive somewhat different treatment during the milling process. One m 
learn how to use it in order to get the best results, In this connection the labo: 
tory at Winnipeg has conducted a careful series of experiment to determine 
best possible proceedure to be adopted. Having once learned this proceed 
no difficulty whatever is experienced in the milling, and the yield of flour obtair 
is practically the same as with Marquis.- As to baking quality, Garnet flour 
also different from Marquis—the dough is stiffer, the loaf volume smaller an 
the colour somewhat yellower, and judged by the ordinary standards the bakin 
quality of Garnet flour cannot be considered equal to 1 Northern. And it wa 
for this reason that some years ago I recommended to the Board that Garne 
should be excluded from the 1 Northern grade. I would here like to poi 
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th ild be very easy to exaggerate and overemphasize these 
, as has been done, I think, on some occasions. The main point to be 
, as has already been pointed out by Mr. Ramsay is not so much 
met is markedly inferior to Marquis, as that it is a different type, and 
different treatment. It can, however, very successfully, within limits, 
eplace Marquis. Thus, when Garnet is blended with Marquis up to about 
‘cent the baking quality is in no way impaired, and may on occasion 
ly be improved. Also, Garnet may suctessfully replace Marquis for 
with soft low protein flours—that is up to a certain limit. In our test 
it was found to be about 40 per cent of the hard flour present. If this 
entage was not exceeded the loaf volume texture and colour was the same as 
farquis. It is of particular interest to note that the yellow colour of Garnet 
completely lost when the flours were blended in this manner. So that the 
colour of Marquis loses much of its importance and scarcely needs to be 
ered. In any case, no difficulty is encountered in bleaching if a whiter 
s desired. These are, I take it, the main points to be considered. 

‘ith your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to very briefly refer 
experience with the millers overseas. When the Department of Agri- 
ture made the shipment of Garnet wheat to Europe I accompanied Mr, 
an, but confined my attention for the most part to the tests in Holland 
ermany. I was not able to visit all the mills in these countries when the 
rere made, but I was able to obtain first-hand knowledge in most of them. 
confine my remarks to those cases with which I am thoroughly familiar, 
lan I adopted was first to visit the mill and talk over the problem with the 
ton and Lead miller, and draw up a plan in consultation with him. I paid 
second visit at the time the actua! millings were made and discussed the results 
ith the directors. I paid a third visit after the flour had been stored a while 
when the baking tests were carried out. In this way I became thoroughly 
ersant with all stages of the investigation. I first visited the De Maas mill 
Rotterdam. The general conclusion reached by the organization is given on 
ge 69 of the report and reads as follows:— 


The milling and baking trials with Garnet wheat carried out on the 
large commercial mill “DeMaas” indicate that Garnet wheat differs from 
the other varieties of Canadian wheat, first as regards the hardness of the 
kernel and consequently requiring a somewhat different treatment pre- 
paratory to milling, and secondly as regards the colour of the flour, which 
is decidedly yellow. 
When the percentage of Garnet wheat in ordinary Manitoba grades 
_ does not exceed 15-20 per cent there would be no objection from the 
miller in Holland—higher percentages up to 50 would be objectionable— 
over 50 per cent we would consider quite unsuitable for the conditions 
prevailing in this country. 
The yield of flour obtained from Garnet is satisfactory, and there is 
no decided objection to its milling properties even when present in mixtures 
with other Manitoba wheat, up to 50 per cent—though in our opinion 
it would be preferable to keep the Garnet separate. The chief objection 
is to the baking volume and poorer quality of the gluten. The milling 
characteristics are a secondary consideration. 
~_ In conclusion it is our opinion that it would be a decided mistake to 
nelude more than 25 per cent in the ordinary Manitoba grades; if 
higher percentages were present we would be compelled to substitute 
ansas hard winter for a portion of our ordinary Manitoba. If graded 
eparately we would not ordinarily be prepared to pay more than 5 cents 
bushel under the price of the Manitoba IV with which it was com- 
ared. — s 


Mr. Brown: What ia you mean Sieh you say they sont ah be prep: 
to pay more than 5 cents a bushel? 


The Wirness: That is what the directors stated to me. 
Mr. Brown: Five cents per bushel under the price of Manitoba No. 4? 


The Witness: Yes. They said that. It should be remembered that gr. 
No. 4 in that crop was a very good one, in fact, they told me they preferred th 
No. 4 to the No. 2; that the protein content of No. 4 was higher than No. 2, a 
they preferred it for that reason. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That was not regular No. 4; that was the No. 4 of 1928, and exceedingly — 
good No. 4. How do you mean that they would not use No. 2?—A. It we 
cheaper; they would not buy any No. 2. No. 2 was almost unsaleable at th 
time; it was so expensive. a 

Q. There was no such thing; it was all frosted?-—A. There was some No. 2. 
I remember in Berlin when I was there at that time there was a considerabl 
amount in the country and they could not get rid of it. 


It is clear from this that the DeMaas people were not particularly pleas 
with Garnet as a substitute for Marquis. ‘The next mill I visited was at Cologne. — 
Although I was largely responsible for the plan of investigation adopted at 
this mill, I must confess I was not altogether satisfied with the results, that re 
was unf amiliar with the baking methods adopted and quite unable to interpret 
the results. The chief point in which I was interested was the important con 
clusion drawn by the mill chemist and stated on page 65 of the report tha 
“Garnet is not able to withstand the test of blending with weak gluten wheat.” 
Since the methods adopted for reaching the conclusion were so different from 
those used in this country I arranged to have a special series of tests made a 
another mill in Germany where methods very similar to our own were employet 
I will refer to this later. I then proceeded to Soest. This mill belongs to th 
Plange group, two other very large mills being situated at Hamburg and Dusse! 
dorf. Tests were conducted at all three mills, but since the Soest mill was th 
smallest this one was selected for making the commerical tests. The conclusion 
drawn are noted on page 58 of the report. -I next visited the Bienert mill a 
Dresden. This is a very well known milling organization bearing an excellen 
Pon and with a very fine laboratory in charge of a well trained chemis 


and Sait their chemists to make it as complete as possible. I was par 
ticularly interested in the results since the methods employed closely resembled 
those commonly used in Canada. I will read from the conclusion drawn at pag A 
58 of this report:— 2 
In conclusion, it may be said that the differences in actual valu A 

between the different mixtures was not great although we are of t 
opinion that it might be desirable to restrict the percentage of Garne 

in Manitobas so that not more than 50 per cent of the latter woul 
consist of the former variety. 

We are also of the opinion, as a result of these tests, that 

presence of Garnet in Manitobas may tend toward a general impro 

ment of the latter, providing the percentage of Garnet is not over t 

figure mentioned above. 3 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: What mill is that? 


The Witness: The Plange mill. They are large millers. I understand 
are one of the largest in all Europe. The most important conclusions to which 
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1 should havtawy’s are Mind on pages 76, 78 and 80 of the report and 
s follows: — 


As regards the ability of Garnet to improve the baking qualities of 
German wheat when the two were mixed together it was found that this 
wheat proved not only equal to the above Manitobas but, according to our 
_ data, was even superior to the latter. 


__ The baking quality is indicated in the table under the heading 

“Volume of loaf produced from 100 grs. of flour.” In regard to this 
characteristic we may conclude from our tests, that the baker must 
regard the flour of Garnet as equal in value to that made from ordinary 
_ Manitobas of the same grade. 


___(1) From the standpoint of the miller, no objection can be raised 
isa against the use of Garnet in place of Manitoba 2, nor against the mixing 
of Garnet with Manitoba 2 


(2) Neither in the milling nor in the baking does Garnet wheat offer 
any difficulties whatever and this variety we consider at least equal in 
value to the Manitoba 2 with which it was compared. 


(3) No objection is justified concerning the colour of the flour of 
Garnet. 

I must emphasize that I can see no > ground why this Garnet wheat 
grading No. 2 Northern should be kept separate from the present Manitoba 
2 Northern with which it was compared, in view of the similarity of the 
_ two lots in all essential particulars. 


____ Since we in Germany are situated so as to be able to purchase wheat 
from all parts of the world, the relatively small differences which exist 
_ between the above wheats become of practically no significance. 


The question as to whether Garnet wheat, either alone or in mixtures, 
-- causes any difficulties in milling, must be answered in the negative. 


There is nothing in the milling of this wheat, either alone or in 
mixtures, which could cause the slightest difficulty in a well-equipped 
~ modern mill which could not be overcome by an experienced head miller. 


_I may say that this final conclusion was the result of a second test which 
s made at my request in order to see whether some of the reports by the other 
s could be substantiated. In some cases they had found difficulties in milling 
rnet wheat when mixed with lower protein wheat found in Germany. 


1e final conclusion as stated on page 80 was the result of my request 
further test in order to settle the question of the difficulties found 
of the mills in milling mixtures of German wheats and Garnet. It will 
noticed that this mill found no difficulty in this respect. It will be also 
ved that Garnet was found fully equal to Manitoba 2 Northern for blending 
oses with weak German wheats. This, it will be remembered is directly 
trary to that which was found at Cologne. The only explanation I can offer 
discrepancy is that different methods appeared to lead to different con- 
s; that different standards are used for comparison and the requirements 
rent localities appear to vary considerably. I closely followed this stage 
institution, namely, the Milling and Baking Institution of Berlin. This 
vernment laboratory and is, I believe, the best equipped for work of this 
to be found anywhere in the world. Professor Mohs, the head of the 
ling department, and Professor Newmann, of the bakery—both these gentle- 
e authors of well-known textbook relating to their special subjects and 
arded as high outhorities by everyone interested in scientific milling and 
nvestigations. : 
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T will draw special attention to the reports of these two investigators 
in my opinion, they represent the most complete and thorough study of G 
which we obtained overseas. Let me read the most important concl 
drawn and which appear on pages 82, 83 and 88 of this report:— 


In conclusion, the following can be said of the milling pe 
Garnet wheat:— 


Garnet wheat possesses in a marked degree the milling qualities | 
a typically hard wheat. This hardness of the wheat demands spe 
treatment in its preparation for milling (conditioning), the exact natw 
of which the millers must acquire and by which they must be gover 


If Garnet wheat is properly handled by itself throughout, in a ma 
to correspond with its characteristic properties, it can be said that 
milling properties and flour yields will resemble very closely those 
Manitoba II. It must be emphasized, however, that this special prepa 
tory treatment presents greater difficulties as compared with Manitoba 
inasmuch as it demands a more careful application of milling ae 
to the peculiar characteristics of the wheat. 


All the characteristics of Garnet flour, and its behaviour in © 
dough, indicate a flour of such strong baking quality that it can be tr 
said, by proper conditioning of the wheat and suitable treatment, oo 
wheat i is to a certain extent quite equal to Manitoba. 

From this very comprehensive series of tests, which in each . cas 
was repeated several times, the following comparisons between Manito 
and Garnet wheat can be ‘made. Both kinds of wheat are of the hard 
glutinous and strong baking flour-type, the gluten being without doub 
more stable in the case of Garnet. With this greater stability there | 
associated greater resistance to fermentation and more consistent but le: 
plastic doughs. It naturally follows from this that the volume of Garnet 
tends to be lower than in the case of Manitoba. These properties ar 
apparent also in mixtures with typically weak wheats such as darl 
winter wheats (Square Head). On the other hand it should be noi 
that the crumb of Garnet possessed very good elasticity with shar, 
defined pores. 


Garnet may be regarded at the present time as a wheat whale 
become of distinct value, but experience in the use of it must be acqu 
When this experience has been gained one can almost say that Garnet 
practically equal to Manitoba. 


These statements sum up the whole question as to the comparative meri 
Marquis and Garnet wheats and are in complete accord with our own re 
on the subject. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Now, how long did it take you in your experimental work to find 
how to handle it?—A. We studied it rather systematically. We studied i 
think, three or four weeks in order to find out the best method of handling-it. 


é a This was the first experiment that these mills ever conducted?— 
ight 

Q. Presumably it would show up better when they know how?—A. Att 
institution in Berlin they had a small experimental apparatus of a 
commercial size and they made preliminary tests for four or five day: 
a small mill and they tried it on a large mill, and after each test they al 
their methods slightly in accordance with what they had learned, and : 
said, having once learned how to do it, there was no es 
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Se faeerté were from big mills and from chemists of big mills. Have 
reports from smaller mills who do not keep a big staff?—A. This 
+ Soest had no chemist in connection with their staff at that time. 

‘They just went at it like a housewife?—A. No. I would not say that. 


It is their business and they learn how to do it. They do not go at it 
miss. They study it first. 

. Loucks: There would be no objection because there was 60 per cent 
et, wheat by the mills over there—excess percentage of Garnet in the 
ern. 


e Witness: I would think that 60 per ‘cent was pretty high. In our 
ts, we found that if the Garnet wheat had 40 per cent of the hard wheat 
in the blend we got results very similar to Marquis; if it was higher 
at we were not so sure. I think 60 per cent is pretty high. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Of course, we realize that the 60 per cent went from Vancouver; but 
he eastern ports it is down to about 26 per cent, so that those who would 
erested in the blend would buy their wheat which ever w ay it was going 
o suit their own purpose, would they not?—A. I do not know that. I 
not answer that. 
). According to the information given by Dr. Newman this morning, the 
r ce ercentage of Garnet goes via Vancouver. Those of us who have taken 
part in following the development of Garnet have always believed that 
amount going through Fort William and Port Arthur is only about 26 per 
on the average?—A. There is no question that the percentage of Garnet 
Vancouver is much higher. In this connection it may be interesting to 
the percentages—the protein percentage in the different grades. The 
n percentage in all grades from Garnet wheat this year is lower, and par- 
arly noticeable in 2 Northern—that is from all samples examined. For 
ce, in Alberta in the average of 2 Northern the protein is 12-4, Sas- 
wan 13-4 and Manitoba, 14. 
-Q. That is of Garnet wheat?—A. That is of all the wheat. 
~ No. 2 wheat?—A. Yes. No. 2 wheat. If you take the other grades 
find the same relations this year. Alberta is low. One hard, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, 14-5, Alberta, 14-4. 1 Northern, the average from Mani- 
1 Saskatchewan 14- = "Alberta 14-0. 3 Northern, Manitoba, 14-0, 


a Wirness: I don’t know. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Have you tested the protein content of Garnet as com- 
ed with Marquis? 

e Wirness: Oh, yes. It also is lower. 

. VALLANCE: To get a fair comparison, what is the protein content of No. 
rear as compared with No. 1 this year; does the same relationship exist 
een the two as did last year? 

Wrrness: I could get that for you, but I have not got the information 


ir. Loucks: You found that they preferred No, 4 because it had a higher 


otein than No. 2? 
Wirness: Yes. That is true. That is for that particular year—this 
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Mr. Torzxe: That does not usually apply. - 


The Wirness: I would not say it would, slid i sometimes ait de 
happen that No. 4 has a higher protein content ‘because we allow a good ma 
soft kernels in No. 2 while No. 4 is a frosted grade. A frosted grade, cela ye; 
has a slight tendency to have higher protein ‘than sound grain. 


Mr. Coots: You would not have many starchy kernels in No. 4? 
The Witness: Yes. That is what I mean. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What was the date you were in Hamburg and these other Europe 
points?—A. That was the summer of 1929. 

Q. In June?—A. I was thgre three times. First I went and looked ov 
the situation. I went again in July and later on in August when the flour 1 wi 
being baked. 

Q. Did you run across this article where the ee of the Wobds Milli 
Company conducted an experiment of their own?—A. The Plange peel show 
that to me when I was in Dresden. 

Q. Did you see that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Lying on their desks?—A. It was on their desks. 

Q. It was not a very good report for Garnet wheat?—A. They said th 
were not in agreement with it. 

Oyo have one of the parties to the agreement with an experiment 
establishment forestalling it and going off and placarding the whole cou 
in advance of you going over there with Mr. Newman?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what happened?—A. Yes. That is what happened. 


H. M. Tory, called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your position, Dr. Tory?—A. I am president of the Natio 
Research Council. Mr, Chairman, and gentlemen, I think, perhaps, I mig 
ask your indulgence for a moment to explain how it was that the Resear 
Council came into this discussion at all. Some difficulty arose in the year 
1926 as between the then Board of Grain Commissioners and the chemist of 
the Board which seemed to necessitate a careful study by an independent 
authority of some of the difficulties that had arisen. The documents in th 
case were handed over to me by the then Minister of Trade and Commerce a 
I was requested to get an independent judgment. These documents were su 
mitted to two of the leading chemists in Canada, one an organic chemist 
the other a bi-chemist, and as a result of their report it was decided it we 
be wise to organize a research committee for the purpose of repeating s 
of the work that had been done and extending it very largely. Our plan of 
operation was to appoint a research committee of the leading men in t 
provinces and in the Universities who were dealing with these problems anc 
associate with them the chemists of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
ther to have on that research committee other men who perhaps would 
regarded not so much as scientists as men of independent judgment. O 
plan was to repeat every bit of work we did so that it would be once and 
all possible to reach definite conclusions. That is to say, at the laborator. 
in the university of Alberta, the laboratories in the university of Saskatchews 
the laboratories in the university of Manitoba, and the laboratories of t] 
Grain Commissioners in Winnipeg. Our purpose was to get complete colla 
tion. 

Now, five or six large problems were Saeed to us for solution. Som 
them were sent to us by this committee, some were sent to us by the Boar 
of Grain Commissioners, others were submitted to us by the pool of 


dertaking ie work was approved by the Minister of Trade 
Commerce. I might just mention some of the matters we have been dealing 
- The final report regarding the drying of wheat is now in press and I 
we have settled the question of injury in the drying of wheat. The 
igation of the possibility of grading wheat by protein content we were 
asked to do by this committee. Two reports were prepared; one of these was 
ritten as a result of studies in Canada and the United States: the second as 
e result of studies in Europe; and I think that, perhaps, we may say that 
the time being these reports were sufficiently conclusive to settle that ques- 
until much more chemical work is done. Then we had brought before us 
question of the varieties of wheat that were grown in western Canada, and 
number of varieties of wheat that were being mixed and sold in Europe. 
s naturally led up to the study of Garnet wheat as a special reference. Then 
have this other Jarge question before us on which we hope to give a final 
ort this year which I believe will be of great significance to the farmers of 
west, viz, the question of frost damage. A great deal of discussion has 
taken place concerning the grading of frosted wheat. In 1928 we made a com- 
e survey of the western provinces to see what the situation was. At the 
gestion of the wheat pool and with the help of the Grain Commissioners we 
lertook a set of experiments scientifically controlled. My impression is that 
complete report will be made when the work for this year is finished, and I 
k that when it is published you will see that it throws very substantial light 
m the subject. Another problem before us is the effect of the combine 
hod of harvesting upon our wheat. Special provision has been made for 
rying on this investigation during the coming year under the Board of Grain 
ommissioners. I have a number of the reports published to date bound in a 
lume which I hold in my hand. There is an additional number of reports 
w~available sufficient to make another volume about half that size. When 
our studies are completed, I think they will be seen to be the most complete and 
chaustive study of the grain problem, scientifically, that has been made on 
North American continent. 

Now, when we came to deal with Garnet wheat, two distinct aspects of 
problem presented themselves to me, as I had the organization of the com- 
tee in hand. One was that we had a problem that had to be faced in the 
iarkets of the world. If anything were done that would depreciate the value 
our wheat as a blending wheat in Europe it would be without question te 
disadvantage of our wheat trade. As we had the competition of certain 
tes in the American Union and what is certain to be a growing competition 
northern Russian wheats it was necessary for us to be careful that nothing 
done, in the way of lowering the quality of our wheat. That was the 
ect that came to me first as president of the Research Council. Then there 
s the other aspect, the local problem which has nothing to do with European 
kets—the growing of Garnet wheat in Canada in relation with other wheat. 
$ it an advisable variety to advise our farmers to grow? We set ourselves 
problem of answering that question. We made a very careful study. May 
again say that all our experiments were repeated in three laboratories under 
conditions so that one would be a check against the other. Our decisions 
reached as the result of that collaboration. We have a final report on 
se studies that can be presented to this committee. Dr. Newton has that 
ort in hand. In 1929 a conference was called by the Minister of Agriculture 
at day, Mr. Motherwell, at his office—a conference between the millers, 
officials of the Department of Agriculture and myself, as representing the 
rests of the Department of Trade and Commerce in addition to repre- 
es of the Board of Grain Commissioners. The problem presented to 
‘that conference was this: The millers were asking that Garnet wheat be 
ded by itself. It had been graded on the recommendation of Dr. Birchard 
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as 2 Northern. I may say that so far as the Research Council is concer 
we had nothing to do with the establishment of that 2 Northern grade. 1 
millers were asking that it be graded separately; the producers were asking E 
it be graded 1 Northern. A tremendous array of figures were presented to t 
at that conference, as I am sure Mr, Motherwell will remember and also MM: 
Newman. The question was whether we were justified in urging the continua 
sowing of Garnet on account of the difficulties that had arisen. I was rat 
a silent listener at the meeting for a good part of the time, I confess, perhap 
raising questions because I had in my mind the possibility of mjuring ot 
wheat in the markets of Europe. When I saw that the two ideas were irreco! 
ciliable I suggested as one way to settle the question, that we should get a sh 
ment of Garnet wheat and send it to Europe and see what would be the react 
of dealing with it as a cargo by the millers of Great Britain and Europe. I 
suggested this as a compromise. I suggested that if a good report—it was 
necessary we should get some action because of the coming growing season: 
if a good report were brought back that the department would be justi 
in grading it No. 1; if a poor report were brought back, the grade No, 2 shoul 
stand until the matter was further considered. I think my first wording of th 
resolution was that it should be graded No. 2 unless there was a good report, an 
on the suggestion of the representatives we changed it to 1 unless it was a poo 
report. ote 
Something like 7,000 bushels of wheat were sent to Europe and Dr. 
Birchard and Mr. Newman went over with it, and you have the report. When the 
report came back, apparently, there was no effort made further to grade it as 
No. 1. In other words, I took it for granted that the nature of the report that 
was brought back was of such a character that the question of grading it int 
No. 1 would not again be raised, and that it would be left in No. 2. Short 
after the report was made public the question of grading Garnet separate 
was again raised and we were asked to look into it further. The millers an 
certain interests urged that it be graded separately. I think I would be justifie 
in saying that the general trend of the report made by the representatives o 
the Agriculture Department and the Board of Grain Commissioners who wen 
to Europe—the general trend of their opinion expressed in the report would lea 
to the conclusion that they believed that Garnet should be graded separatel 
It was probably because such suggestions had been made in the report that th 
whole question was raised again. I took the matter up with our committee an 
we went into it in detail. The work on the 1930-31 crop was completed. W. 
had therefore all the available information before us. I have here a report which 
is a confidential report of the conference on the grading of Garnet wheat. It1 
only confidential in the sense that we do not send this out to the newspapers. | 
have also in my hand the final finding of the committee which was sent to t. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce in February, 1931, and I propose to read 
report because it helps you to see exactly the view we took in 1931: 


THE GRADING OF GARNET WHEAT 


The Associate Committee on Grain Research of the National Resea: 
Council has for some years been investigating the comparative quality 
the wheat varieties grown in Western Canada, and during the pre 
winter has given special study to the status of Garnet wheat in relation to 
the problem of grading. The Canadian National Millers Association, a 
at conference with representatives of the Government and of the Nation 
Research Council held at Ottawa in February, 1929, proposed that th 
variety should have separate grades. It was, however, decided to defer 
consideration of this proposal until the opinion of overseas millers cou 
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nder the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. L. H. 
an, Dominion Cerealist, followed the shipment personally, and in 
rch, 1930, published a bulletin reporting the results. He found in 
egard to the question of separate grading and shipment that, “it seems 
o be the almost unanimous opinion of European and British investigators 
oe meee be advisable to handle this variety separately for a time 
east. 
The Canadian Millers Association raised the question again in 
_ September, 1930, when it was referred by the Minister of Trade and Com- 
_ merce to the National Research Council for consideration by the Asso- 
ciate Committee on Grain Research. This committee advised against any 
change in the system of grading in the middle of a crop year, but under- 
took to study and report upon the question at an early date in the 
winter, so that growers might have ample time to modify their seeding 
plans if they so desired. 
oe The first questions which: it seemed necessary to answer were: (1) 
_ Is Garnet wheat sufficiently different in quality from the standard variety, 
_ Marquis, to make it inadvisable to mix the two? and (2) Is Garnet grown 
_ extensively enough to affect appreciably the characteristics of the grades 
— into which it now enters? 
_ There is no absolute standard of quality in wheat. It varies with 
_the special use to which it is to be put and with the characteristics of the 
bread preferred in different countries. Canadian wheat is especially 
_ valued in Europe because of its ability to confer strength on a blend. It 
achieved a reputation for this special quality in the days when Red Fife 
was the standard variety, a reputation which has been fully sustained by 
Marquis, the present standard variety. Any new variety which departs 
from the general type and characteristics of Marquis must be judged 
unsuitable for admittance to the standard grades. 
_ After many comparisons of Garnet and Marquis Wheat grown in 
all parts of the West over a period of years, the Committee is in no 
doubt that there are substantial differences in the characteristics of these 
two varieties; and that in ability to confer strength on a blend, Garnet 
is inferior to Marquis. The yield of flour obtained in milling the two 
varieties is not significantly different, and there is no need to emphasize 
- unduly the yellow colour of the Garnet flour, since in blends this is 
diluted till it becomes relatively unimportant. The most important 
_ differences are in the quality and quantity of protein, in both of which 
respects Garnet usually falls below Marquis, the most pronounced spread 
occurring in the northern regions where Garnet is otherwise better 
adapted. 
‘The report of the Western Grain Inspection Division for the period 
August 1 to December 31, 1930, shows that Garnet made up 16 per cent 
of the total Red Spring wheat inspected and 30 per cent of the wheat 
Grades 2 Northern and lower. An admixture in such proportions of 
wheat with different properties must have some effect on the average 
- quality of the grades and lead to distinctions, especially between grades 
1 and 2 Northern which are not contemplated in the grade specifications. 
At one inspection point, there were 8 weeks during the above period in 
hich the proportion of Garnet wheat inspected was over 50 per cent 
of the wheat grading below 1 Northern; the figure rose to 70 per cent 
im one particular week. In another part of the period it dropped as 
low as 20 per cent. At another inspection point, on the other hand, 
mly a single car of Garnet was inspected during the entire five-month 
iod. Such unequal distribution can scarcely fail to cause variability 
the quality of different cargoes of Canadian wheat. 


It is inadvisable, for obvious ptacioal reasons, me multiply the n 
of grades unnecessarily, and to justify setting up special grade 
Garnet it would need to be shown that it is grown in sufficient qua 
to make separate handling economically feasible. ° 

The proportion of Garnet in the present corp is tiene i 
provide a steady and reasonably large supply of this variety. 

There was still another question to which the Committee fel 
must give consideration, namely, the availability of a suitable variety 
which Garnet might be ‘replaced. An early ripening variety is absolu 
necessary in a large part of the wheat-growing area, and many farme 
have adopted Garnet in good faith and on the understanding that 
would be eligible for grading at least into No. 2 Northern. It is alm 
certain that if separate grades were established for Garnet, they wou : 
sell at the outset at a discount under the Northern grades. The price 
level eventually would depend on the place Garnet might make for ‘ 
itself in the blending scheme of European millers, who stated that:atag 
might be useful in some blends provided it could be obtained separately. - 
Meanwhile, growers should be given a reasonable opportunity to adjust 
their cropping program before any drastic change is made in grading. — : 

Of the early-ripening varieties which might be used to replace Garnet, — 
undoubtedly the most promising one is Reward. In milling and baking 
quality this variety has proven superior not only to Garnet but also t 
Marquis. It is closely similar to Marquis in general charcteristics, and — 

may safely be admitted to the same grades as the latter variety with th ea 
prospect of improving their average quality. . E 

Any hesitancy which growers have shown in adopting Rewa 
unreservedly has not been based on its quality, but has arisen mainl 
from some doubt as to its earliness, yield, and susceptibility to loo 
smut. The relative earliness and yield of Reward and Garnet vary to 
some extent from place to place, but on the average Reward is not mor 
than one or two days later and yields only slightly less. To offset thi 
there is the fact that Garnet has slightly weak straw, a moderate tende 
to shatter, and a pronounced tendency to sprout under unfavoura 
conditions. These defects may easily result, under field conditions, i 
losses more than equal to the small advantage in yield it has shown ‘unde is 
the more protected conditions of plot tests. Reward has strong sir 
and is resistant to shattering and weathering. The original stock of — 
Reward distributed in the West was infected with loose smut, and de 
this reason some fields have been badly infected, although the varie 
appears to have average resistance to this disease. It will of course 
necessary to take precautions to get clean seed stock, or to treat a sma 
quantity by the hot-water method for a special seed plot. Reward 
more susceptible than Garnet to the other form of smut, namely, bun’ 
or stinking smut, but this may be controlled by very simple treatm 
of the seed with copper carbonate or formalin. In resistance to ru: 
Reward is very much superior to Garnet. ~ ‘ 

Red Bobs 222 and Supreme are two other popular and moderateh 
early varieties. They are intermediate between Marquis and Garnet ii 
both earliness and quality, and superior to both in yield. They are 
susceptible to rust, and in wet seasons are likely to give a starchy, poor 
appearing sample, although it may actually make a better quality flou 
than a flinty sample of Garnet. Apart from the question of yield, Re 
is decidedly to be preferred to either of them. 

In considering the problem of maintaining the quality of the standar 
grades, it is important to remember the increasing competition whic 
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Canadian wheat thas to ect in the European markets, and that it can 
only hope to maintain an assured place there on the basis of its unique 
quality. This is particularly true of the Continental countries, which 
have a high tariff rate per bushel against foreign wheat. Buyers there 
must pay the same tariff regardless of the quality of the wheat, and are © 
_ therefore anxious to get wheat with the highest possible blending value. 
Since it has been shown that the increasingly wide use of Garnet wheat 
must depreciate the average quality of the crop, and that it may be 
_ replaced by a new variety, Reward, the use of which may be confidently 
expected to improve the average quality of the crop, it seems clear that 
the path of safety and progress lies in discouraging the use of the one 
variety and encouraging the use of the other. 


On the other hand, the Committee would deprecate any sudden, 
drastic change in grading. It is estimated that the quantity of Garnet 
seed planted in 1930 was in the region of 7 million bushels, while the 
total supply of Reward available for seeding in 1931 is probably not 
greater than a few hundred thousand bushels. It is felt that the widest 
possible publicity should be given immediately to the facts as now set 
forth, and growers given to understand that there is no assurance of 
Garnet being admitted to the Northern grades after the crop of 1931 has 
- been marketed. Those who desired could then attempt to obtain small 
- quantities of Reward for multiplying in 1931 in preparation for seeding on 
a larger scale in 1932. If this educational propaganda is successful, the 
problem of providing special grades for Garnet in 1932 may disappear. 


As a matter of fact, our hope was that by giving notice that such a thing 
ght take place Garnet would be very largely replaced in the sowing year of 
32 and would no longer be a problem. Unfortunately, viewing it ‘from the 
int of view I have just mentioned—unfortunately this document was not 
blished. It was submitted for consideration, and it was considered that it 
t affect the price of Canadian wheat in the markets of the world at that 
. It was objected to by the officials of the Department of Agriculture as 
y to be considered as casting a reflection upon them, and so the document 
withheld. Our position from the beginning was this: We studied from 
e double point of view of (a) its affect upon our wheat in the markets of the 
world, (b) its affect upon our wheat from a growing and economic point of view, 
farmers’ point of view. We went forward further and classified the wheats 
ey are growing now, basing the classification on a group of studies repeated 
very instance three times, a report of which we will be able to place in your 
s Thursday. We will show you from the producer’s point of view where 
we think Garnet wheat should be placed. 

_ We believe Garnet should be’ graded separately. We believe we are injur- 
the quality of our wheat in markets of the world by allowing the quantity 
“Garnet to be increased and mixed with our other wheats. The real reason © 
his was brought out this morning; in all our research men working in all 
the laboratories found that Garnet wheat had to be tempered and treated differ- 
en oo Marquis. If they could be kept separate and treated separately 
te would be no problem. That was the view we took. We thought at the 
that if public statements were made that there would be no assurance that 
ethod of grading would be continued, and suggesting an educational pro- 
0 put something else in its place, that the problem might solve itself by 
cess of education. That was not done, and we find ourselves to-day in 
ition of having a good deal more Garnet wheat mixed with our other 
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By Hon. Mr. Motheruetea 


Q. How do you bear that Be That'd is a seeiok that 5 is now fa 
us. I am not passing any judgment. We are facing that question. 1 take 
that is the reason for this whole discussion. 


Q. That is the crux of the whole thing?—A. Yes. Mr. Chairman, my wo! 
has been largely the work of organizing the Research Committee. If I give ya 
the names of the committee you will see that they are rather a responsible b 
of men who have been considering this whole matter. They are as follows: F. 
Birchard, W. F. Geddes, T. J. Harrison, J. G. Malloch, W. C. Murray, ie 
Newman, Edgar Stanfield, T. Thorvaldson. oS 

At the time this report was issued, Mr. Newman was not present at 
meeting. Mr. Newman gave us his reason, a good reason, for not being prese 
when this decision was reached, that the matter had to come before the Standa 
Board of which he was a member, and, therefore, he did not wish to pre-ju 
the situation until the meeting of the Standards Board. The details of this wh 
matter are in the hands of Dr. Robert Newton who has been acting director 
our department. He has all the facts and will give them to you. 


Q. Dr. Tory, I do not know whether you heard my reference to this s 
plementary investigation by the Lake of the Woods that was undertaken by 
Paren, who was the chemist for the Lake of the Woods. He sent out the res 
of an experiment conducted by him in June of 1929 which went all over 
country, Great Britain and the continent of Europe, and was in the possess 
of those same millers that we were submitting the other experiment to in an — 
official way, having regard to that, and to the fact that it was a new wheat 
them, do you consider that their general report was a serious adverse critic 
of Garnet?—A. You are asking for my judgment on the matter, and my ju 
ment would be this: The experiments were made by milling chemists in 
European mills and the general conclusion was from the results of their expe 
ments; I take it they did hear some of this discussion as our own millers 
openly stated they were not buying Garnet. They told us at the conference 
they would never buy it, but they had no objection to it being graded separately i 
but they did not want it mixed. That would not influence me as a scientist in 
dealing with the matter itself. I do not think the European men were influen 
by that. I think they would be influenced by the fact that it was new. 


Q. Having regard to that, do you consider the criticism was seriou 
adverse to Garnet as a milling wheat?—A. I would consider the criticism was 
the whole not unfavourable to Garnet. I would consider the criticism as_ 
wheat mixed with Marquis was wholly unfavourable. 

Q. You think so?—A. I think so. 


Q. You mean it was only unfavourable?—A. It was in favour of separ 
grading—not so much against it in quality. I think that our own report: 
the reports of our own scientists which Dr. Newton will show you—will sh 
much more against it as a quality of wheat for bread than the European 
said. We have studied it very profoundly. 

Q. The European millers were not so much against the quality, but. 

wanted it so that they could do the blending themselves?—A. Yes, because 
did not blend with the ordinary mixture. In other words, they wanted to mix. 
themselves. At the same time, the whole question of mixing wheat is involved 
that cannot be overlooked on this occasion. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is there always a scietific analysis of every new wheat going out b 
the wheat is actually let out to the grower?—A. I could not answer that. 
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son rou that is this: You compare frequently in your report 
with Reward wheat. For instance, you say in resistance to rust 
| is very much superior to Garnet, Reward is decided on to be preferred 
of them. The thing I cannot eet into my head is this, that it did not 
net wheat very long to become a very popular wheat with the growers. 
nust have some advantages that Reward has not got from the growers’ stand- 
cause Reward to-day, according to your own report, is not finding the 
eptance by the grower as Garnet?—A. I do not think that is quite so 
report. It was because the first Reward that went out was not clean and 
a little bit of a black eye. Our chief reason was that there was not 
t to replace Garnet. That is why we suggested that we give some notice 
arnet might have to be graded separately. That was merely to promote 
ed cational program in the direction of getting rid of the problem by elimi- 


. I know I am not a witness and cannot give evidence, but I wish to make 
utement that from the portion of Saskatchewan from which I come and 
s growing Garnet wheat to a very great extent to-day they cannot grow 
1 wheat to any appreciable extent with the same result to the grower?— 
. That may be. 

That is the only reason I was trying to point out that Reward, in my 
, unless you make it utterly impossible for the grower to grow Garnet 
some method of preventing him from getting what is not right in that wheat 
not stand with Garnet?—A. May I make this statement. The report I 
a compilation from a set of data that Dr. Newton has, and will bring 
ommittee, and then J think the whole subject can be discussed more fully. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Do you remember the report that was given to the press after the con- 
in the Langevin Block in February, 1929? You and Dr. Grisdale pre- 
a report for the press?—A. Yes. 

. Do you remember this paragraph in the report that it was agreed that 
vided no serious adverse criticisms were received from foreign millers the 
Board should be expected to allow the Garnet to go into the same grades 


ar A. The point of fat was this. The motion that I Sean 
de was that if we got an adverse report it should remain in No. 2 grade for 
r; it should not be separated. It would depend entirely the next year 
report. If a good report came back we would put it up to No. 1. 

Q The wording was: “Provided that no serious adverse criticisms were 
eived the Board. would be expected to allow Garnet to go into the same grades 
flarquis.” Now, neither yourself nor Dr. Birchard has indicated that there 
S a ty serious criticism by the European millers; they merely wanted to blend 
1emselves?—A. If the report of Dr. Birchard and Mr. Newman is not an 
verse criticism of the wheat as a mixed wheat, then I do not know what it 


You have admitted yourself?—A. As a unmixed wheat, yes. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday, April 14, at 11 o’clock. 
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Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
a me) o’clock in the “forenoon. 
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mbers present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowen, Brown, Car- 
Cayley, Coote, Dupuis, Gobeil, Loucks, Lucas, MeGillis, McMillan 
outh), Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pickel, Por- 
Rowe, Senn, Simpson (North-Simeoe), Smith (Victoria- Carleton), ’Spot- 
Sproule, Stewart (Lethbridge), Taylor, Thompson (Lanark), Totzke, Val- 
eese, Weir (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald).—(34). In attendance, Hon. 
tevens (Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


R. Newton, Professor of field crops and Plant Bio-Chemistry, Univer- 
ae called, heard, and examined. 


iB aaa That,—the letter from the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co.; and the Tele- 


aes 


ceived from the Canadian Representative of the Scottish Wholesale Co- 
reey, be ite in the record. ; 


A. O. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room 368, Housr or Commons, 
Aprit 15th, 1932. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
at 11 o’clock to consider the order of reference of the committee on grain 
dards to the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

_Mr. Senn, presiding. 


_ The CuHairmMan: Gentlemen, we are ready to start. Are there any other 
ers that you wish to bring before the committee before we call Dr. Newton. 


Mr. Perutey: Yes, Mr. Chairman. As charman of the sub committee I have 
re which I received and which I wish to read into the record:— 
As Canadian representative of Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 

Society Ltd., Glasgow Scotland I strenuously object to Dr. Newman’s 
statement in ‘press stop first that United Kingdom is not buying one north- 
ern wheat stop In reply would state as far as we are concerned that we will 
always buy one northern in preference to any other grade and the bulk of 
our purchases this season have been one northern stop second our millers 
_-and chemists strongly object to any Garnet in Canadian wheat stop Am 
_ willing to secure evidence to substantiate my statements John B. Fishe. 
iave also a letter from the Ogilvie Flour Mill which I will read into the record 
0. 
Mr. Vauuance: With regard to that wire, is that from Mr. Fishe or Mr. 
er? 
Mr. Per.ey: I guess it is intended to be Fisher. 
Mr. Vauiance: Yes. It is Mr. Fisher of Winnipeg. 
_ Mr. Perey: I will read the letter into the record:— 
a April 12, 1932. 

E. E. Pertry, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


‘Dear Sir, —Your letter of the 6th, addressed to the Manager of this 
Company at Winnipeg, has been referred to me, and I am very much 
_ obliged for the opportunity you offer for someone representing the Com- 
_ pany to appear before the committee in reference to the question of grad- 
- ing Garnet wheat separately. 

a I note you are calling Mr. Short, of Montreal, to represent the millers. 
“a In choosing Mr. Short you have made a wise selection. He is quite 
_ eapable of presenting the millers’ views, consequently I see no necessity 
_ for having further representation. 

Ever since Garnet wheat was first introduced, we have had nothing 
Bee ection as a result of its being mixed with 2 and 3 Northern 
~~ grades. 

The Department of Agriculture, through their experimental depart- 
ment, has had repeated tests made of this wheat by Canada millers, 
American millers, and by millers in the U.K. and other countries in 
Europe, and the opinion has been universally expressed that while this 
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dian National Millers Association, Montreal, Quebec. 


wheat has a distinct vale ‘it should be kept bschitl separat 
the straight grade of other varieties such as Red Fife and Marq 
The great trouble under existing conditions is that no miller c 
in buying 2 or 3 Northern (and 2 Northern in particular) how much G 
wheat there is going to be in those grades, consequently, 2 North 
being avoided and is selling at greater discounts than would otherwi 
the case under 1 Northern. : 
At the beginning of a season it might happen that deliveries o 
Northern would contain little or no Garnet, because that grade of wh a 
comes mostly from the Northern area, where the crop is generally slower in 
maturing; but after the beginning of the season a miller would never kn 
what amount of Garnet wheat he is going to get with 2 Northern, an 
cannot risk using it in his mixture, as it would mean a decided variation 
the quality of his flour. 
If Garnet was properly classified as 1, 2 and 3, Garnet similar to | : 
2 and 3 Northern, then a Miller could add regularly such proportions of | 
Garnet wheat as the grade of flour he desired to make would absorb, but. 
trouble over variation in quality has been so serious that the 2 North 
grade is avoided. ae 
At the present time Cash 2 Northern is selling at a discount of 
cents per-bushel at Fort William. At times it has sold at as great a dis 
count under 1 Northern as 4 cents. 
At Vancouver, where the larger proportion of the Garnet harveste 
in the North is generally shipped, the discount under 1 Northern is at — 
present 4} cents. 
If the 2 Northern was free of Garnet, I venture to say that the dis 
count under No. 1 Northern would probably not exceed 2 cents, as again 
the established difference applicable on option deliveries of 3 cents. — 


I certainly believe it is no kindness to the farmers, as a whole a 
least, to include the best Garnet wheat with the regular 2 Northern wheat, 


It is quite possible that if Garnet was graded as a separate grade, - 
might on some crops, and for some purposes, command an even bette 
price than the regular 2 Northern for much of it is of a very excellen 
berry and splendid weight, and up to the present is much freer of screen 
ings than is the case with regular Northern grades, largely on accoun 
no doubt, of the fact that a great deal of it comes from virgin soil, or a 
least from areas where weeds have not as yet got a strong hold. ; 


There is another grade of wheat, which according to records matur 
practically as soon as Garnet, called Reward, which is in every wa! 
superior to Garnet, and which mills would have no objection to bein 
included in the Northern grades, but for some reason or other littl 
assistance has been afforded farmers to obtain this wheat for seed, 
against Garnet, and I certainly think the sooner that Garnet wheat : 
established under a separate grade, the better it will be for all conce 
We realize that to interior and terminal elevator owners the introduc 
of another grade will be a nuisance, as dear knows there are suffic 
grades existing at the present time, but I certainly believe it is in the bes 
interests of the producer and the miller that Garnet wheat receive 
separate grade, and that as soon as possible. te 


The CuarrMaAn: I am not sure that that letter should be read into 
record unless there is a witness here to refer it to. 


Mr. Loucks: I think that is the kind of information we are. after. 
Mr. Peruey: I have a letter here signed by Mr. H. G. Short of ha 
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Ww why the letters should not be rod inte, the 
vant all the information we can get. Se 

AIRMAN: If that is the desire of the committee, all right. >, 


‘VALLANCE: Might I suggest that because of the fact that there will 
e any discussion on it and because there is nobody here to support this, 
be handed to the clerk and inserted in the record. Then when Mr. Short 
here we will take the opportunity of questioning him on it. 


The Cuamman: I think that will be satisfactory to the committee unless 
want to ask some questions on it to-day. 


Mr. Pertey: I have this letter from Mr. Short and he says that he would 
) have reasonable notice. 


. TorzKe: In connection with that telegram, Mr. Newman is here. 
aps you would like to give him a chance to reply to it. 


e CHAIRMAN: Mr. Newman will be here again to reply to it. We have 
Yewton with us to-day, and he is anxious to go away, and if we get into a 
ssion on this matter we may not be able to finish with Dr. Newton to-day. 


Mr. Vauuance: I think your point is well taken. I notice in the report 
last sitting that Mr. Newman made reference to some letters he had from the 
ish Co-operative Wholesale Association, and I think the criticism is based 
letter which Mr. Newman did not have and which I see is now inserted. 


Hon. Mr. Mornrrweti: Is Mr. Fisher coming here to give evidence? 
The Cuatrman: I do not think so. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Should his wire be filed unless he is here? He 
id be here to support that. I do not think it should go on the record at all. 


. VALLANCE: The suggestion in the wire is that he will produce evidence. 
on. Mr. MotHerwetu: Let him come and do it. 


The Cuarrman: I suggest that you leave that to the subcommittee and 
2 your representations to it. They are handling the whole matter of wit- 


Mr. Torzxe: I do not see any objection to the wire going into the record. 
The Cuarrman: I think so, and Mr. Newman will have an opportunity to 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to explain that there is a special meeting 
uncil called at 11.30 and I shall have to go. I trust the committee will not 
der me discourteous if I leave them. 


Hon. MM. Wer: I am in the same position as Mr. Stevens, and I will have 


a called. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Dr. Newton, what is your position?—A. I am professor of field crops 
ant bio-chemistry, university of Alberta. Mr. Chairman and _gentle- 
‘Dr. Tory at the last sitting of this committee gave you the background 
work in the committee on grain research of the National Research 
. To what he said I might just add that the members of this com- 
who are active in the work in the western provinces are provincial offi- 
r the most part giving their services entirely voluntarily to this com- 
of the National Research Council. As provincial officers, they have, of 
he viewpoint of their provincial constituencies, and are, therefore, in- 
ed j in the growers’ viewpoint as well as in the view point of the miller who 
use Garnet wheat. There is, of course, no real conflict between the two 
ints because the growers themselves appreciate the fact that the mar- 
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elaborate organization for this purpose. When I say ‘in the west” I includ 


, Those of us who have been in the work for many years realize that we canno 


-ent places under all ‘sorts of climatic conditions. 


quirements must be kept in view vif a ceeeeany aero is to b 1a 
ed. There was a question asked at the end of the last sitting which Ww 
ot answered, and I would like to answer it now. It was as to what was 
system of testing new wheat varieties before they were distributed. 5 
years ago the responsibility for such testing was taken entirely by the origi: 
ator of the wheat. In recent years there has grown up in the west rather an 


of course, the Dominion Department of Agriculture which has many office 
out there, and some of the officers of the Central Farm are also members of thi 
committee. 

The work on grain research has already been described. It concerns ited 
with the milling and baking qualities of the wheat from the standpoint of t 
export market requirements as well as the requirements of the home market 
We have another committee, an associate committee on field crop diseas 
which now makes elaborate tests with regard to disease resistance, to rust: 
smuts and root rots, and other common diseases that wheat varieties are sul 
ject to; and there is a close liaison between these committees. Before di 
tributing any new variety, the plant breeders on the committee on field crop 
diseases submit samples to the grain research committee for comprehensive — 
tests, and if the members live up to their undertaking I think there is very litt 
danger of any unsuitable varieties being distributed in the future. The growth 
of these organizations is not to be construed as a reflection upon the service whic 
previously was rendered by the Federal Department of Agriculture. Growth is 
the natural order of things. As the wheat-growing industry has become larger 
and the universities of the west have developed—naturally these organiza 
tions have grown up. I make this explanation mainly to indicate that the 
are now several organizations in addition to the Department of Agriculture 
which are vitally interested in the question of new wheat varieties, and 
specifically in the question of Garnet wheat and the method of its grading. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. To what organizations do you refer?—A. I was referring especially to 
those two committees—the associate committee on grain research and the asso- 
ciate committee on field crop diseases. There are a number of other ores 

zations which I will quote later on. 

In regard to the quality of Garnet wheat in relation to market require- 
ments we have first of all, of course, Mr. Newman’s report of the overseas 
shipments. As was pointed out in a former hearing, there is considerable co: 
tradictory evidence in this report submitted by different mills which tested — 
the wheat; and I think this is not to be wondered at because, as Mr. New- 
man himself points out— I think it is on page 16 of his report—they had avai 
able only one season’s crop, and were able to make only one series of tes 


arrive at an estimate of the quality of any wheat variety until we have tested 
it for many years, or, at least, for several years, and grown it in several diffe 


Q. How many years would you suggest?—A. We have taken arbitra 
three years as the minimum. 

Q. Do you think you could come to a final decision on that?—A. With 
regard to quality, yes; not in regard to yield, possibly. 

Q. I mean quality?—A. Yes, in regard to quality, I think it is Ae po 
sible to arrive at a final decision as the result of a three-year test, provi 
those tests are sufficiently comprehensive. I will explain the nature of tho: 
tests fully. 

While it is a fact that there is in that 3 report of Mr. Newman on the o 
seas shipment contradictory evidence, I think no one could read the report f 


Frileentice of ‘ciate was that Garnet wheat is not equal to Marquis 
qualities for which the Manitoba grades are prized. Again, there was 
ost complete unanimity in favour of separate grading. That is the way, as I 
it, that that report left the situation. Mr. Newman told us last week that 
ad had correspondence with some of the same people who had made the 
and they had told him they had had no subsequent opportunity for testing 
et wheat in a relatively pure condition. He cited the letter of Mr. James 
rd of the Scottish Co-operative of Glasgow with reference to the unexplained 
culty in regard to 2 Northern shipped from Vancouver. Naturally, Dr. 
rord could not explain the difficulty as he did not know the composition of that 
t; but I think it would not be too much to state that the Marquis growers 
e west would undoubtedly conclude, and so also would the cereal chemists, 
Garnet was at least partly the cause. 
4 n connection with that overseas shipment, I had personal opportunity 
0 interview quite a number of the parties who tested the wheat. I happened to 
over in Europe on another mission in connection with the grading of wheat 
visited very much the same people. The question of Garnet naturally came 
frequently and I made notes in my pocket notebook at that time. When I 


; tly as I made them without any editing, and I think they would be interest- 
x to this committee. 
‘My first interview was with Dr. Albert E. Humphries. I will read my notes 


_ Nores on INTERvieEws With REFERENCE TO GARNET WHEAT, Europe, 
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Dr. Albert E. Humphries, Cores Lock Mills, Weybridge, Surrey.—Garnet 
good points, but its distinctive characteristics make it desirable to grade it 
arately. So far as Dr. Humphries knows, there was not a single dissenting 
ce to this conclusion among those who received part of the experimental 
hipment. 

Mr. Walter Allen, Technical Director, Spillers Ltd., London.—Spillers did 
ot mill Garnet (having no mill small enough), but got some flour and grain 
ables from the C.W.C., Silvertown mill. Their report is quite good, but they 

nk Garnet should be kept separate from Manitobas at least until it is better 
nown. * 

Mr. W. H. Raylor, Technical Director, Joseph Rank Ltd., London—Thy 
perimental lot of Garnet fell down badly in the Chopin test, and they were 
mphatic that it would be disastrous to the Canadian grades to allow Garnet 
) be mixed in. 

Mr. Harry L. Webb, Associated London Flour Millers, Ltd., London.—Mr. 
Vebb tested part of the experimental shipment. He finds it has some good 
ties, but is emphatic that it should not be mixed with Marquis grades. 


Mr. J. H. Green, Mgr., Silvertown Mill, Co-operative Wholesale Co., London. 
. Green milled part of the shipment. His report in preparation is not 
avourable, but he is emphatic that it should not be mixed with standard 
des, as it would depreciate them. It is not equal to Marquis. Difficult to 
; very thin, but very impéfrvious bran. Washing with warm water, fol- 
by running for an hour through spouts containing steam jets, was suc- 


It is a poor gasser, and very “ hidebound,” but the colour is not objection- 
Could probably be used up to 25 per cent in mill mixtures. (Supplied 
: > with Garnet flour which they baked). 


il 


Drvk. A. Fisher, Diets Honan Association a British. 
St. Albans —Dr. Fisher has had flour samples from four mills and n 
himself. He has also been in touch with others who received sample: 
regards it as distinctly behind Manitobas. It is a poor gasser and difficult 1 
bleach. The dough is stable but short (a common combination). The k 
type of wheat is unimportant except as it affects flour yield. Colouris_y 
important and must either be white or capable of being bleached white. G 
falls down here. Durums are used in blends, but never more than 10 pe 
‘so that™the colour is diluted. Garnet is also sensitive to conditioning, th 
samples of flour from different mills may vary considerably in ara depenc 
upon the method of conditioning the wheat. This is a snag. 


‘ Dr. D. W.. Kent-Jones, The Laboratories, Charlton Green, Dover—K. 
} welcomed the advent of Garnet wheat as another kind available for special p r= 
|| poses in blending, but on account of its distinctive characteristics advised t. 
\ it should not be mixed with Manitobas. Garnet has special value for contrib 
ee stability to a blend. It makes a stiff dough, but lacks the springiness— 
) Manitobas. : : 
Mr. M. Hirsch, Getreide-Industrie u. Commission A.G., Berlin—Mr. Hirse 
gave me a letter from the manager of their Rhine mills who had tested part of 
the experimental shipment of Garnet. He summarized by saying that 50 per cent 
Garnet was needed in the mixture to give the same improvement as 30 per cen 
Manitoba and that the Hamburg and Dusseldorf mills were of the same 
opinion. ; 
“Milling” (Liverpool, England) 73 (12): 308-9. Sept. 21, 1929.—Ther. is 
no doubt that the wheat possesses intrinsic milling value, but meanwhile i 
hoped that the Grain Inspection Department will not mix it with high gr: 
Canadian wheats but develop it as a separate variety. The existing definit 
of Grade No. 1 Northern requires that the wheat shall be equal in value 
Marquis wheat. The concensus of opinion is that Garnet is not equal to M 
quis in baking quality. a 


The Cuamrman: Doctor, you have not the reports from which that is sum 
marized that you could file with the committee, have you? 


The Wirness: These are not summarized.notes; they are the ipa no 
\ which I made in my pocket” ‘notebook at the time I had the interview with e 
\ gentleman. One report-was published for your committee on protein gradi 
While I was on that trip I had many interviews with the European millers 
one of the things that they unanimously emphasized was the importance of 
segregation of different types of wheat, because they have in their mills v 
much more elaborate facilities for tempering and conditioning the wheats tha 
mills on this continent commonly possess. They are accustomed to handlin 
greater variety of types of wheats and can do so advantageously provided 
get them separately. 
Another point they emphasized unanimously was the importance of ¢ 
stancy of grade qualities. They find out at the beginning of the season wha 
is the general average quality of our 2 or 3 Northern and assign it a more ¢ 
less definite place in their program of mixing for milling purposes, and if. su 
ceeding cargoes of 2 and 3 Northern are not constant in their qualities, 
, they vary widely, it throws cut their mixing program and causes annoyan 
‘\. have run across cases where they had actually bought wheat of a given gr 
* and because it was out of line with the expected qualities of that grade h 
sell it again at a loss and buy some other wheat. That, of course, was not. 
net wheat but it illustrates the point. 
Now, you have had sufficient evidence before you to show the varinia 
in the cargoes of wheat because of the different proportions of Garnet, especial 
in regard to the comparison between wheat from Fort William and Port h 
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r other wheets on the ‘Liverpool and London markets is that it 
onstancy of quality which can be depended upon in comparison, for ex- 
with wheats from the Argentine. There they have no good system of 
ing, aud their wheat, consequently, sells just for what it will fetch, rather 
hat the grades indicate. Similarly, Russia was just beginning to loom 
he time I was there as a possible competitor, and I enquired into the 
ter of the wheats that they got from Russia and I was told over and over 
in that the best cargoes of Russian wheat were equal to our best Canadian 
at, but they always preferred the Canadian wheat because they could de- 
d upon it. The Russians have no proper system of grading. At least, they 
not at that time at any rate; and they have also a very much more far 
1g wheat growing area, with more variability in growing conditions. Our 
emaining advantage in competition with them is simply that we have a 
atively compact wheat growing area and a good system of grading and inspec- 
. Our wheat is more dependable and, therefore, more in demand. It com- 
Ss a premium because of its reliability, an adv antage which, I think, we 
t jealously guard. Competition from Russian wheat, BE course, is becoming 
e and more acute, and Russian scientists are making efforts to improve the 
y of their wheats. Just ten days ago, before I left Edmonton to come 
e, we were testing some new Russian varieties of wheat, one of which had the 
ery suggestive name of Cooperatorka. It had been produced for use on the 
fe co-operative farms in the dry areas, and a number of their wheats have 
lly suggestive names. They have been produced specifically to improve 
uality and also to extend the area to which they can grow good wheat. 

fo meet such competition, it is not enough that we aim merely at main- 
ng our present standards. We must go forward. 

‘ow, with regard to our home market demands, you are already familiar 
the Canadian miller’s attitude. I should like, however, to cite one experi- 
nt conducted by Mr. B. W. Green, manager of the Northwest Milling Com- 
Edmonton. This experiment was conducted on the crop of 1929-30, the 
ime that Garnet wheat began to come on the market in real large volume. 
ustom milling, as you probably know, has increased during the period of 
sion. The farmers instead of selling their wheat and buying flour have 
and more gone back to the old system of hauling their wheat to the mill 
xchanging it directly for flour. In that particular year Mr. Green was 
nging 22 pounds of flour per bushel for Marquis wheat and 20 pounds per 
1 for Garnet wheat. In 1930-31 he raised it to 21 pounds for Garnet 
ee That one pound represented from his point of view the real difference 
she milling yield of the two varieties. 

ow, I might say that I think from the point of view of a large mill with 
er acilities for handling the wheat to advantage that there would probably 
no such difference in the milling yield. This example is from the point of 
a small miller. He definitely finds difficulty in mliling the Garnet and 
says that when it is mixed with Marquis it presents a quite impossible 
ation, and he cannot handle it at all. The first 3,000 bushels which he 
for farmers—for about 80 or 90 farmers in 1929-30—he required that 
hem should take at least part of the Garnet flour in exchange. Most of 
n preferred to take Marquis, but he required them to take Garnet, and all 
wo out of the 90 later brought this flour back asking for Marquis flour in 
ie and being willing to pay the difference in value because their wives 
ike the Garnet flour. 

Brown: What mill is that? 


The Northwest Milling Company at Edmonton. The same 
‘ion actually obtains in other places. 


wheats. He presented his report to a meeting of the Western Canadian Society 


Mr. Torzke: Wes that Garnet flour made from pure Garde wien 


Witness: Yes. It was made from the same wheat that they hauled 
As a result of his early experience with Garnet, Mr. Green discontinued milli 
it. The same is true of other local mills, as for example, at Camrose, and 
Grande Prairie. Mr. Green, by the way, complained that country elevator men. 
do not consider the milling standpoint, but mix Garnet with other varieti 
thus making it unsuitable for local milling. When the two are mixed it 
impossible for them to handle it, and, as a consequence, they definitely dis- 
continued milling any Garnet at all. 


Mr. TorzKe: Does he not use any percentage of Garnet in mixing at all’ 


Witness: He cannot handle it at all. That is, if the wheat contains | 
enough Garnet to throw it out of the grade 1 Northern. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That was in 1930?—A. He is still following that practice. He will not 
mill any wheat containing Garnet. ne 
Q. Possibly his mill is not suited?—A. He has a small mill. We should 
not exaggerate that point. 


By Mr. Totzke: ; 

Q. Is he entirely a grister?—A. No. He is connected with the Northwest 
Biscuit Company, and they grind wheat for biscuit manufacturing. He is rathe 
a local miller. 
Q. He is not an exporter?—A. No, not as far as I know. The emphasis I 
would place is not upon the milling difficulty, because that might be specially — 
applicable to a particular local mill, but on the qualities of the flour as preferred 
by the wives of these farmers. All but two of those brought the flour back 
because their wives did not want it. 


Mr. Lucas: Have you any other evidence on the Camrose mill? 


Witness: J saw Mr. Green before I came down here and he said he had 
been in Camrose the week before and he was in the office of Mr. Byers, manager 
of the Camrose mill, when farmers actually brought in Garnet wheat and Mr 
Byers would not mill it and would not exchange Marquis flour for it, but he 
insisted that they sell their Garnet wheat wheat and buy Marquis flour, The 
local mills are, in fact, discriminating against Garnet. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That was the evidence of the millers?—A. Mr. B. W. Green’s statement 
I may say he made this at.a public meeting at the University of Alberta. We 
were having a farmers’ short course at which I was giving a lecture myself on 
the quality of wheat varieties. There was no special reference to eat 
at all, the lecture was on wheat varieties in general. : 

Q. You have taken your information from him as being correct?—A. I too 
it up afterwards with him. I made a note of it at the time, and when I was 
coming down here I checked it with Mr. Green as I thought it was importan’ 
evidence. 

Now, with regard to quality tests by our Canadian Cereal chemist, D 
Larmour, a member of our associate committee on grain research, was the fir, 
to publish a rather comprehensive comparison of Marquis and Garnet and Rewa 


Agronomy, December 28, 1930. It was subsequently published in August, 1931, 
issue of Scientific Agriculture. I wish to direct your attention to the summa 
which reads:— : 
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- grown on adjacent Sn in the years 1927, 1928 and 1929. It was found 
that generally, the Garnet was lower in protein and baking qualities than — 
the corresponding Marquis sample. The difference in protein content 
_ seemed to be more pronounced when weather conditions were favourable to 
_ high yield and low protein. When grown under dry conditions, there was 
__ little average difference in protein of the two varieties. 

A study of a large number of samples of the 1929 crop on the basis of 
_ protein content led to the conclusion that in general Marquis and Reward 
are decidedly superior to Garnet of the same protein content. In respect 
to blending value as shown by the blend-bromate formula, Marquis and 
Reward are nearly equal, and both are very much superior to Garnet. of 
the same protein content. It was concluded therefore that in respect of 
protein there exists a real qualitative difference between Garnet and the 
other varieties. 


vat is, Marquis and Reward have both more protein and better protein than 
arnet. Dr. Larmour published a little later for the special benefit of the farmers 
of Saskatchewan, extension bulletin 49 of the University of Saskatchewan, and, 
ain, I will give you merely a summary. He compared Reward and Garnet 
ith Marquis, grown side by side in the case of each comparison, and divided all 
ymparisons into those grown in the north and those grown in the south. In regard 
their north-grown, the average value of Garnet by comparison with Marquis 
for protein content is 6 per cent lower, in baking quality 12 per cent lower, in 
ending value 10 per cent lower. By blending value is meant the capacity ‘for 
dding strength to a mixture with weak wheat. 


Mr. TorzkKer: Can you tell us where that was grown. 


‘The Witness: In 1929 the samples were grown at Beauval, Cadillac, 
hurchbridge, Indian Head, Kindersley, Cumberland House, Fox Valley, Lani- 
an, Kamsack, Loverna, Lloydminster, Melfort, Rosthern, Saskatoon, Scott, 
leadow Lake, Muenster, Riverhurst, Shaunavon, Spruce Lake, Swift Current, 
ugaske, Wawota, Weyburn. The average value of Reward is 17 per cent higher 
protein, in baking quality 17 per cent higher, in blending value 4 per cent 
higher. Now, with regard to south-grown: The average value of Garnet is, . 
protein, 2 per cent lower, baking quality 4 per cent lower, blending value 8 per 
cent lower. The average value of Reward is: protein, 11 per cent higher, baking 
quality, 15 per cent higher, blending value, 4 per cent higher:— 

oe In protein, baking quality of blending value, there is a greater spread 
between Garnet and Reward, when grown in the north, than when grown 
in the south. This means that when these three varieties, Marquis, 
Garnet and Reward are grown together, Garnet shows greater inferiority 
in the north than in the south, and Reward shows greater superiority to 
Marquis in the north than in the south. In other words, the conditions 
that tend to produce lower protein and lower baking quality affect the 
Garnet.and Marquis more than the Reward. 


This, of course, is particularly significant in as much as the deteriorating effect 
en Garnet of the conditions of environment is more pronounced in the north 
re Garnet is otherwise better adapted. 

Mr. Vatiance: In making the comparison of these three wheats in the north 
d south you do not suggest in your research that you could give the volume— 
at is the number of bushels grown per acre—because that is what determines 
attitude of the grower to a great extent. 

he Wirness: I shall give that a little later. I should like to direct atten- 
ext to that paper which I believe you have in your hands “ The relative 
g and baking quality of western Canadian spring wheat varieties,” by 
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Dr. Malloch, Dr. Geddes and Dr. fame “aphex are the men who are d 
responsible for the laboratory tests in Alberta, Saskatchewan and — 
universities in connection with our grain research committee activit 
investigation, I should explain, was not undertaken with special referenc 
Garnet wheat; it was actually undertaken as a result of the protein refere 
which came from this committee through the research council to our commit 
and which reference had attached to it a recommendation with regard 
importance of investigating the relative quality for milling purposes of variet 
of wheat grown in the west. Of course, Garnet was included with these o 
varieties in these tests. I should say in regard to the tests that we sought a 
secured the co-operation at the Dominion Experimental Farms and their bran 
institutions throughout the west, and also our own university departments 
agronomy and certain other bodies such as schools of agriculture in differ 
parts of Alberta. We assembled these samples at the universities, mixed t 
carefully in order to make sure that we got representative samples of ¢ 
variety grown in each year at each place, and subdivided each into three pai 
one part being sent to the University of Alberta, another part to the Unive 
of Saskatchewan, and a third part to the University of Manitoba, and we 
carried out the same program of investigation en the samples so that we we 
able to compare a very large volume of test results. 
I might call attention to one or two paragraphs which appear on tae ae 

at page 335: — 
The baking quality was judged by the loaf volume, absorption, te 

and colour of crumb and the jean appearance of the loaf, which inel 

the shape, and the colour of the crust. 


The loaf volume is measured quantitatively, and gives an indication of 
strength of the flour. Texture is judged by cutting a slice of bread and exami 
ing the fineness of the cellular structure that makes up the slice—the colour of 
crumb is also judged by the appearance of the slice. All of these points wert 
obtained by using four different formulas in the baking procedure. — 


One of the difficulties in testing wheat is that you do not know exactly ho 
it is going to be used. There are a great many different ways in which it mi 
be used, depending upon who gets it and what sort of a mixture he is going | 
make of it; consequently, we try to test it for a wide range of baking condi 
tions, by a widely varying system of testing so that any inherent weaknesses 
are almost certain to be shown up. It is for this reason that we use four baking 
formulas. I might explain that they were, first, simple: flour, yeast, salt, sug: 
and water. That gives you a measure of the capacity of the sample just as 
is received to make a good loaf of bread. In practice very few people make 
that way, with the possible exception of the housewife. Commercial baker 
practically never do. They will put in some substance known as an improve} 
The second formula included a minute quantity of potassium bromate, which i 
a constituent of commercial improvers, and which seems to stimulate gas reten 
tion if the protein of the flour has a good reserve of strength. In that c 
generally the addition of bromate will result in a bigger loaf. If, on the o 
hand, it is weak in protein the addition of bromate has comparatively | 
effect; it sometimes may even reduce the volume of the loaf. The next formu 
included malt or malt and phosphate, the idea being to stimulate gas produ 
tion. We sometimes get samples of flour that may be inherently very stro: 
but are lacking in gas producing capacity and consequently you end up ° 
a small loaf, even though the protein has an inherent capacity to make a. 4 
foal. < T herefore, we add a substance to stimulate gas production. That is qu 
common in commercial practice. If the protein has a large reserve strength | you 
will get a considerable increase in size of loaf. Finally we tested with wh 
we call the blend-bromate formula. This is important from the point of 
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rseas requirements. Here we mixed 50 per cent of our test flour with 
nt of-a soft wheat flour such as might be mixed with it in European 
_ Our wheat is preferred above all others because it has reserve strength 
it is able to impart to a blend with weaker wheats, and we therefore 
the blend formula as the acid test from the standpoint of the export 
et. Garnet has not stood up well in this test. I would like to compare 
with a number of experiments that have been recorded in which Garnet 
been mixed with Marquis. For example, Dr. Birchard at the last meeting 

s that he was able to mix up to 30 parts of Garnet with 70 parts of 
quis without deteriorating the quality or size of the loaf. I would point 
t that that is not the sort of test that Garnet has to face when it reaches 
rope. They do not buy Garnet or any part of our wheat in order to mix it 
Marquis. They buy it to mix it with weaker wheats. When you say it is 
sible to add 30 per cent of Garnet to Marquis without deteriorating the 
ality of the resulting loaf you are merely quoting one more demonstration of 
great inherent reserve capacity of Marquis to stand dilution with inferior 
at. That is why the European people buy our Marquis wheat. 


Mr. Coore: When you say weak wheat tell us what kind of wheat you 


The Witness: We are not always able to get the same kind of wheat. 
mmetimes we use pure starch, cornstarch; but as a rule we use a soft white 
heat which we get either from the biscuit flour manufacturers or which we grow 
urselves for the purpose, or sometimes even import from England. 


The CuHarRMAN: Did you make any experiments with Ontario winter wheat 
mixture? 

The Witness: I do not recall positively that we have. I think it is quite 
ssible, because we have on occasion obtained soft wheat flour from eastern 
. We always test our weak flour and satisfy ourselves that it is genuinely 
k before we use it as a blend. We may go further as Dr. Birchard did 
en he said he was able to mix as much as 40 parts of Garnet with 60 parts 
Marquis without materially reducing its blending value, but, once again, I 
that you are merely demonstrating the great inherent reserve capacity of 
farquis as a blending wheat. And, furthermore when you say you are not able 
go beyond the proportion of 40 per cent Garnet without impairing the blend- 
value of the mixture, you are surely admitting that the Garnet cannot be as 
od as Marquis from that point of view. 

Mr. Brown: That would upset the Canadian miller, so far as Canada is 
soneerned. They could not use Garnet with Marquis from the home market 
oint of view. 


ting Dr. Birchard’s experiment and the mixing limits which he reported, 
am not stating that there is an unanimity of opinion. Certainly our 
adian millers would not admit that you could mix 40 per cent of Garnet 
Marquis without deteriorating the quality. 


By Hon. Mr. ‘Motherwell: 

How do you account for the demand being largely for Vancouver wheat 
at Britain—No. 2—containing a large percentage of Garnet? I think 
w the figures given by Dr. Newman showing the growing tests of various 
?—A. Yes. He also mentioned a letter from Dr. Sword stating that 
y found it an unexplained difficulty with No. 2 Northern. We also have the 
estion of increasing spreads between 1 and 2 Northern right now. 

Q. You do not make any explanation of that?—A. No. I am not an econo- 
_and I would not venture to enter into an argument on the question of 
rics, but I believe there can be evidence cited on the other side. I intend 
fer to the question of spreads a little later on. 
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Now, with regard to the question of mixing which we have been dis 
sing, I would to point out that even though you can show it is possible 
up a certain proportion of Garnet with Marquis without seriously depreciati 
the quality, provided you keep within limits, I do not think that is a s 
business argument in favour of allowing such admixture. One could state, fc 
example, that it is possible to add a certain quantity of water to milk wit. 
out seriously affecting the quality of the milk, but one does not therefore a 
that it should be made legal to add as much water to the milk as is pos 
until the consumers actively object. If two things are shown to be of uneq 
quality, then the addition of the one even in a small proportion must 
some effect upon the general quality of the mixture. ne 

Now, with regard to this paper, I wish to indicate more specifically he 
results of certain comparisons. With regard to loaf volume, Reward com 
in a class which has on an average of all tests a volume between 650 and 6 
cubic centimeters per loaf, Marquis 610 to 619; Garnet 570 to 579. When the 
are rearranged from a statistical point of view on the basis of the numbe 
classes removed from Marquis, each successive class representing one sign: 
cant step better or worse than Marquis, you will find that Reward is th 
classes better than Marquis in its loaf volume and Garnet is two classes belo 
The 25 varieties are listed on page 342, Table 6, on the basis of loaf volum 
in five classes. The first class is “superior to Marquis”; second, “ equal 
Marquis”; third, “slightly inferior to Marquis”; fourth, “ decidedly inferi 
to Marquis”; fifth, “very much inferior to Marquis.” We find that Garn 
comes in the fourth class. With regard to texture, we find on page 345, Ta 
10, essentially the same thing. Here we have no fourth class, but we find th 
Garnet comes in the third class “ slightly inferior to Marquis.” I might expla 
that within each of these classes the varieties are arranged in order of mer 
the best one at the top and the poorest one at the bottom. We attach no pra 
tical importance to that arrangement; the classes themselves are the main d. 
tinction. With regard to crumb colour, as shown on page 348, table 14, ° 
find that Garnet comes in the fourth class “ decidedly inferior to Marqui 
With respect to the classification on the basis of general appearance, Garn 
is in the same class as Marquis, “ equal with Marquis.” With respect to absorp- — 
tion, Garnet is again equal with Marquis. Then comes the main classification 
varieties on the basis of general baking quality, given on page 352, table 
We find that Garnet comes in the fourth class, ‘decidedly inferior to M: 
quis.” - 

With regard to milling quality, as indicated in the classification on pa 
356, table 26, this was based on the yield of straight flour obtained, and also 
on the milling properties. For example, we find that Kota is in a lower clé 
because it resembles Durums in its milling characteristics. The middlings are 
difficult to reduce and consequently the power required is greater than fo 
normal varieties. Garnet requires longer tempering than the normal variet 
and the middlings are more difficult to reduce, though not so difficult as th 
of Kota. Garnet comes in the third class, “slightly inferior to Marquis.” 


Then the final classification for milling and baking quality combined com 
on page 357, table 27, “ classification of varieties on the basis of suitability 
export and domestic milling.” The first class includes “varieties which 
similar to Marquis in milling characteristics and are superior to, equal to, 
slightly inferior to, Marquis in milling and baking quality. These varieties 
may be considered satisfactory for export and domestic milling: Reward, Ceres 
Marquis, Pioneer, Red Fife, Renfrew, Red Bobs, 222, Supreme.” I should po’ 
out that this classification is on the basis of milling and baking quality on 
and that the practical utility of certain varieties will be limited by their agr 
nomic characteristics. ie 
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tin a fair Pareatkage in a mill mix eiPne ond affecting the 
ony Red es ae Early Triumph. 


Varieties which differ Je from Marquis in colour and shape of 
el, in milling characteristics, or are so decidedly inferior in baking 
ality as to depreciate seriously the commercial value of export ship- 
mts. (@) White Wheats—Axminster, quality, Hard Federation; (b) 
ieties differing from Marquis in milling characteristics—Garnet, Kota; 
c) varicties inferior to Marquis in baking characteristics. Garnet, 
arker’s, Selection, Brownhead, Huron, Kitchener, Preston, Marquillo. 


here is the fourth class which I need not read. But Garnet here is down 
ounts and comes two classes below Marquis. 

rotein content, although only minor consideration is given to this in the 

yaper, on page 358 Garnet is shown to be “slightly inferior to Marquis.”’ 

t per bushel it is shown “ equal to Marquis: ip In nearly all these tables 

comes in the first class “ superior to Marquis” 

lly, I shall read you the description of the two varieties in whieh we are 

nterested—Reward and Garnet:— 


Reward has a high weight per bushel and a satisfactory flour yield. 
It has a very high protein content.. The baking qualities are excellent. It 
ves loaves of ‘large volume with good colour, texture, appearance and 
absorption. Reward has the best milling and baking qualities of the 
varieties tested. 


Garnet: — 
pence d be test, weight and yield of flour are satisfactory. Garnet differs 
from Marquis in its tempering properties and cannot be tempered properly 
when mixed with that variety. For this reason the milling quality of 
ramet is classed as fair. The protein content is low. It is satisfactory in 
peetion and in appearance of the loaves. The other baking character- 
ies are poor. It gives small loaves with poor texture, particularly when 
aked by the blend-bromate er malt-phosphate formulas. 


1ot the reserve strength which we expect to find characteristic of our 
agrades. It will not stand that extra gassing and blending well. “ The 
f the crumb is decidedly yellow. Garnet cannot be considered a desirable 
? 


short summary given at the beginning of the paper follows:— 
To maintain the quality of Canada’s export wheat it is essential that 
y high quality varieties should be grown. .To supply information on 
which a choice of varieties may be based, a co-operative study was made of 
the milling and baking quality of 25 varieties of spring wheat now grown in 
estern Canada. Samples were grown in adjacent plots by the Dominion 
xperimental Farms and Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in 1928, 1929 and 1930. Only samples which were sound enough to 
placed in the statutory grades by official inspectors were used. Part of 
each sample was milled and baked in each of the three co-operating 
aboratories. Four baking formulas were used. The varieties were classified 
mm the bases of loaf volume, texture, crumb color, general appearance of 
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finally for suitabiliy for export pt domestic ‘ace The last a 
tion is given in Table XXVII and is, briefly, as follows:— 

1. Varieties which are entirely satisfactory: Reward, Ceres, Marq s, 

- Pioneer, Red Fife, Renfrew, Red Bobs 222, Supreme. 

2. Varieties which are fairly satisfactory: Early Red Fife, Ru 
Early Triumph. 

3. Varieties which are unsatisfactory: (a) White wheats; Quality, 
minster, Hard Federation; (b) Varieties differing from Marquis in mil 
characteristics: Garnet, Kota. (c) Varieties inferior to Marquis in bak 
characteristics: Garnet, Parker’s Selection, Brownhead, Huron, Kitche’ 
Preston, Marquillo. 

4. Varieties which are very unsatisfactory: Early Prolific, Dickl 
Vermilion. 


In considering further the quality tests made by Canadian cereal chemi 
I think it would be fair to call your attention to Mr. Newman’s results publis 
in his last report which is available for the year 1930, on page 27. This is 
report of the Dominion Cerealist, pages 27 to 30. There are given the results 
of milling and baking tests of a number of varieties grown at the station: 
throughout the prairie provinces. I shall call your attention merely to 
baking score. That is a numerical value which attempts to show in a summai 
concrete, form the combined differences in various things like volume text 
and colour. They are summed up in this figure. For Brandon the values a 
Garnet 62, Marquis 82, Reward 95. 

Mr. Brown: What do these figures indicate? 


The Wirness: The general baking quality. The higher the figure the bet 
ter the baking quality. The last one was for Brandon, Manitoba. This one 
for Morden, Manitoba: (Garnet 83, Marquis 110, Reward 110; Indian He 
Garnet 71, Marquis 91, Reward 98; Swift Current, Garnet 111, Marquis 1 
Reward 103. In that particular case Reward is down and Garnet is Up: 
thern, Garnet 101, Marquis 113, Reward 113; Scott, Garnet 75, Marquis 
Reward Tile 


Mr. Stmpeson: Might I inquire as to what the reason is for the differ 
place that these different wheats take in the different localities? Is it that 
wheat is better suited to one locality than another wheat? 

The Witness: If we had repeated these experiments for a number of ye 
and found it always came out that way we would reach that conclusion, 
actually you would not reach any such conclusion on the basis of a single year’ 

test. It simply shows the variability which is inherent as the result of soil an 
climatic conditions, and these tests, of course, have to be repeated many time 

Mr. Brown: JI cannot understand why in the case of Reward these figur 
should go up as high as 116 in one case and in another ease as low as Wisse 
on the basis of 100, or what is the standard? ; 

The Witness: There is no standard. It is an absolute figure. It is arri 
at by assigning definite scores for individual characteristics, and simply weight- 
ing these scores and adding up the totals. Now, good wheats grown under good 
circumstances should run around 190, or not less than 100. If the circumstan 
are unfavourable it may fall a little below, relatively, but a good wheat m 
ordinarily run around 100. . 


By Mr. Vallance: ae 

Q. In the case of Scott you have given the figures as Garnet 75, Ma 

68, Reward 71. Now, what would that indicate to you? You just gave 
figures. Because Sapte is in the heart of my country?—A. I should ex 
that there are two scores given here, one for the basic or simple bee 
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e the bromate. “As far as possible I have been using the bromate 
es, because I consider that the better test. However, in the case of Scott 
scores for bromate were not complete and I had to read the basic test results, 
gh we consider them as less reliable, and they are often lower than the 
ae results. 

Q. You say that at Scott Garnet was 75, Marquis 68 and Reward 71. Now, 
vhat do those figures indicate? Which is the highest?—A. In that particular 
e, Garnet. I need not read all these figures, but in the comparison of all 
se stations—about ten stations—Garnet was below Marquis and Reward 
all but two comparisons, and the average baking score for the lot was Garnet 
3, Marquis 104-6, Reward 118-3. 

_ Now, we would, of course, attach a lot more significance to an average score 
han to one of these indiv idual cases, especially when it is based on one year’s 
erience. If it were based on many years’ experince we would attach more 
DP rortance to the individual stations. Those final figures included all the 
tions—Scott, Lethbridge, Lacombe, Beaver Lodge, Fort Vermilion and others. 
uote them because I feel they substantiate the conclusion we have arrived at 
other experiments, namely, that Reward, on the average,.is better than 
arquis and that Garnet on the average is poorer. 

Now, I should like to leave that and to consider the question from the 
mers’ viewpoint. Mr. Newman, last week, described a wave of resentment 
hat had been aroused among the farmers who grew Garnet wheat by the 
ggestion that the grading was going to be changed. The first reaction of all 
f us at any move that threatens our pockets is one of resentment, but I do not 
elieve that that represents the considered opinion of the majority of farmers 
the west, and I think I have evidence on which to base that opinion, which 
an now present. When we prepared the report dated February 9, 1931 which 
r. Tory presented on the last day, we submitted it to what we thought, at 
hat time, at any rate, was the most authoritative and representative body of 
grain growers, namely, the wheat pool. It was submitted both to the interpro- 
-vincial pool committee and to the central board of the pools, and both bodies 
meurred fully in the report. There was not a single objection made by either 

these bodies to that report. At their last meeting—the meeting that 
took place this winter—the United Farmers of Alberta had a resolution in- 
roduced to the effect that the grading of Garnet wheat should not be changed 
nd that representation should be sent forward to that effect. That was thrown 
0 it; it was rejected by the meeting, by the farmers themselves in convention 
Edmonton. I have naturally been very much interested in this problem and 
have talked to a good number of farmers about it, and I think there are, perhaps, 
three main reasons why it was rejected. First of all they appreciate the import- 
e of quality in wheat, in maintaining markets, and they know that Garnet is 
with respect to the qualities for which Manitobas are prized not equal to Marquis. 

ficial statements to that effect have been published, for example, this paper 

of Dr. Larmour. Statements have been issued in all three provinces, and a 
number of the growers know it is inferior to Marquis because their own wives 
h ve. told them so, as in that experiment which Mr. Green carried out. I 
elieve there is another reason, and that is that they have a sense of fairness. A: 
ood many of them have talked in this strain to me. They know that the farmers 
1 the south who grow. Marquis have to face in drought a greater hazard than 
_ the farmers in the north have to face in the frost hazard. There are other 
heats available which afford the farmers of the north protection against 
frost hazard, whereas there are no wheats yet available which will escape 
drought. They appreciate the point that the crops of the farmers of the south 
ften reduced by drought and the northern farmers do not wish to handicap 
hem any further’ by causing a discount in the value of Marquis grades through 
i 
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the inclusion of Camere Furthermore, | 
to rust which the farmers of the south av ve had to face for many “years. a 
have been sometimes nearly backed off the wheat growing map by rust epidem 
and yet there have been rust resisting varieties of wheat available for 
years but they have not been allowed into commerce because they are not 
able for the export trade. The same argument applies in the case of Garnet 
in the north. The last reason which many farmers have mentioned is that 
are convinced that the increasing price spreads are due to Garnet. Now, a 
Newman pointed out the other day it is very difficult indeed to adduce po 
proof of a point of that sort as the spreads are affected by many factors. F 
example, in the years 1925, 1926 and 1927, we had an wunpreceder 
volume of damp wheat which had to be dried artificially, and because some of th 
drying at that time was not done with proper precautions some of it was injured — 
and the lower grades were discounted. During that time we passed’ throug! 
a period of increasing spreads which Mr. Newman cited the other day, althou 
he did not suggest the reason. Those of us who worked on that problem ; 
followed the spreads at the time know something as to the causes. In 1928 the 
were disastrous frosts which meant that we had very little indeed of the high 
grades, and consequently there was an increase in demand for the higher grade 
and there again you get the spread. When we come to 1929-30, 1930-31, | 
had two years of high quality crops and the spread was small, as Mr. Nev man 
figures the other day showed. When we come to the crop of 1931- 32, again wi 
have a very high quality crop and the spread has unaccountably increased, unle 
we assign it to Garnet wheat. I think that is what the farmers of the west ar 
doing, especially those who are wishing to market Marquis wheat. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Before you leave that question of the resolution which was turned dal ; 
by the farmers’ convention, would it not be fair to say that probably- tk 
majority of the delegates who voted against the resolution did not know and — 
had not sufficient knowledge of the subject to enable them to say whether Garnet z 
wheat should be graded separately or not, and they simply refused to pass th 
resolution?—A. W ell, I suppose that may be partly a matter of opinion. 
would not like to argue that point, but I have gathered the impression by talki: 
with a number of Alberta farmers that they are aes with the point 
have given and they have had some influence. 

Q. I got that impression from a good many farms delegates, and that 
not been mentioned by you, and [ have a feeling that perhaps that is wha 
influenced the majority of the farmers who were there. I think it ought to b 
on the record that that might possibly be the cause?—A. Of course, I have n 
objection at all to any other opinion than my own. I am simply citing 
impression I personally gathered of the thing. Now, with regard to agronom 
data assembled for preparing the report of February 9, 1931. At the time we h 
our first Garnet wheat conference to which Dr. Tory referred on the last day 
we laid out a certain program—that was in the fall of 1930—we laid out a pro: 
gram which we intended to follow through before reaching any conclusion 
giving any advice. That included a study of the flow of Garnet and oth 
varieties to market, and also a study of the question of getting another suitab! 
variety of wheat to replace Garnet, and it is to those particular agronomic 
that I wish now to call attention. With regard to Manitoba, the- informatio 
was extracted from the report of the Junior co-operative seed growers in 19 
It covers the average returns per acre in percentage of Marquis for the - 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930, and I shall give the ratios of yield of Reward an 
Garnet in ‘the different districts. I have picked out Reward and Garnet for 
comparison, because, naturally, we felt that Reward was the outstanding 1 vari 
that might be used to replace Garnet. 
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s er Valley, as the result of 59 tests, Reward 120, Garnet 117; 
Jains, Reward 105, Garnet 97; Riding Mountain, Reward 95, Garnet 
‘Swan River Valley, Reward 118, Garnet 121. Northern Drift, Reward 107, 
ret 102; Central Drift, Reward 99, Garnet 98; Southern Drift, Reward 110, 
arnet 100; Souris Plains, Reward 99, Garnet 100. These, of course, are 
s under field conditions on the farms. The average grade for the three 
85 per cent of Reward went 2 Northern or better; 61 per cent of Garnet 
mt 2 Northern. It could not go better, of course, but that would be com- 
rable with 85 per cent. Marquis, 57 per cent of 2 Northern or better. Reward 
outstanding in its grades, and in the majority of cases it is also superior in 
_At the university of Saskatchewan, the average for six years—Marquis, 
course, is regarded as 100—is, Reward 96-8, Garnet 103-6 or a difference of 
8 per cent in favour of Garnet, or three bushels in forty. 
In regard to maturity—the length of the growing season—Marquis is 
led as 100, Reward 95, Garnet 94-6, less than a day’s difference. In straw 
rength Reward is 104, Garnet 92-5, or 12 per cent in favour of Reward. The 
<atchewan results were obtained at the university of Saskatchewan and were 
ficial tests. Now, with regard to Alberta, this is an abstract from the report 
Alberta Seed Board Advisory Committee on varietal zonation giving a sum- 
y of the results with wheat for the three years 1928-30 inclusive at Edmon- 
ermillion, Claresholm, Olds, Lacombe, Lethbridge, dry and irrigated land, 
finally giving an average of all stations. These, of course, again are official 
. Garnet, 38-2 was the average yield at all stations; Reward 35-8 bushels, 
4 bushels in favour of Garnet. In regard to the time of maturity, the 
age for Garnet was 99 days, Reward 100 days or a difference of one day. 
e of these stations was there any large difference. 
ow, reports have been issued by provincial bodies in each of the three 
nces. In Alberta, the provincial committee on varietal zonation, is the 
ly one of the three provinces which has retained Garnet on the list of its 
mmended varieties, and it recommends it rather cautiously and only in the 
that has the greatest danger of frosts. Here is what the report says on 
arnet:— 


Garnet is a variety introduced by the Dominion Experimental Farms 
and is suited to districts where Marquis is subject to frost damage in the 
~ fall. In milling and baking ualities it is inferior to Marquis; it shatters 
__ more easily; has a weak straw and lodges readily; sprouts readily in a 

wet harvest season, and when damaged by wind, hail, insects, ete., it 
_ lacks the ability to recover from such injuries to the same extent as other 
recommended varieties. It is not generally recommended for districts 
where Marquis can be depended upon. It is inferior to Reward as an 
early variety in practically all characteristics except yield. 


the figures show, there is a slight superiority in Garnet in yield. 

The Saskatchewan agronomists issued a report, including a list of recom- 
d varieties. They do not include Garnet among their “recommended 
es,’ but they list it among “ other special varieties.” This is what they 


Garnet is a very early high yielding red spring wheat, but is inferior 
to Marquis in baking quality, shatters fairly readily, has slightly weak 
straw and sprouts readily when exposed to wet weather after cutting. 
hey add this:— 

The situation respecting Garnet wheat has changed distinctly since 
last year (1930-31). The results of the 1931 season indicated that Garnet. 
may have more resistance to frost than Reward. However, the proposed 
separate grading of Garnet and the effect of this on the export demand 
nd price for that variety leaves it in an uncertain position. 
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Finally, the Manitoba report includes the following statement:— = 
The varieties recommended in this article for Manitoba have tl 

joint approval of Agronomists, Plant Breeders and Plant Pathologists | 

the Dominion Experimental Farms and the Manitoba Agricultural C 

lege. Every. variety has been well tested in experimental plots and_ 

the laboratories and in addition the information from the co-operati 
variety testing carried on by the Manitoba Agricultural College, Experi 
mental Stations, and the Manitoba wheat pool is used as a guidance 


for wheat varieties. ; es 


Now, they do not include Garnet among the recommended varieties, bu 
they do make reference to it in various places, as for example in regard to results: 
obtained in the Red River valley :— 

The average results for the co-operative tests for 1928, 1929 and 
1930 show that for every $100 received for Marquis, Garnet would have 
given $117.33; Reward, $119.64. ee 
The report of the Junior Co-operative also cited that. I might mention this — 
further from the report of the Manitoba Junior Co-operative Seed Growers of 
1929-30 :— 
in the north Reward wheat is almost equal to it (Ceres) in yield 

and the grade is much better. Garnet wheat has not yielded any bette 
than Reward but is much poorer in grade. : fs 


Mr. Coote: Garnet wheat does not present any problem in Manitoba 
does it? I understood it was very subject to rust and was not grown very 
much there for that reason? a 


The WiTNEss: In this committee last week somebody from Manitoba said 
that Garnet wheat was the most profitable wheat in his district. < fame 


Mr. Brown: I have grown all these varieties, and I found that Garne 
was so badly subject to rust that it could not be grown at all. ae 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweiu: It should not be grown at all there. 


The Witness: Now, I should like to refer again to Mr. Newman’s Report 
of the Dominion Cerealist for the year 1930, page 26: “ Average results for th 
year 1926-30 inclusive.” The following places are given: Beaverlodge, Lacombe. 
Lethbridge, Swift Current, Scott, Sask., Rosthern, Sask., Indians Head, Brand 
Morden. I think, perhaps, it will be sufficient if I compared Beaverlod 
Lacombe, Scott and Rosthern. In regard to the number of days for maturi 
at Beaverlodge the average for the five years is as follows: Garnet 121, Rewar 
121-1, no difference; Lacombe, Garnet 114, Reward 115, one day difference 
Scott, Garnet 102-3, Reward 104-1, or a little less than two days’ difference: 
Rosthern, Garnet 108-2, Reward 109-4, or about one day. 


Now, I will give you the yield per acre for these same places: Beaverlod 
Garnet, 47.9, Reward 46.0. Lacombe, Garnet 43.6, Reward 41.6. Scott, Ga 
net 36.6, Reward 34.8. Rosthern, Garnet 41.6, Reward 33.9. That is the one 
case in which there was a big difference. eo 

With the exception of Rosthern, there is no great difference in these figures 
for the two varieties. Mr. Newman brought forward other tests by farmers to 
show that possibly Garnet was better than these official tests seemed to show. 
‘Now, it is possible, of course, to cite similar cases on the other side. I shall n. 
weary you with a lot of these things, but perhaps one or two might be pe 
missible. For example, here is a clipping from the Edmonton Journal, date 
November 12, 1931, in a despatch from Wetaskiwin:— ‘io 

There have been several remarkable yields of wheat in this district 
during the last few days. Sam Lentz, Falum, delivered some 2,000 bushels of 
Reward wheat which weighed 69 pounds to the bushel and graded No. 
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; fens. of wheat which went 69 pounds to the bushel oa graded No. 1 
ard. It was also of the Reward variety. 


e here a letter dated Rochfort Bridge, Alberta, January 4th, 1932:— 


; Dear Sirs——I was much interested in your article in the Press Bul- 
- letin re Reward wheat, and as to the loose smut. I seeded 6 bushels Re- 
ward in 1928 (seed came from Indian Head), through Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). The percentage of loose smut was nearly 2. per 
cent on average count, however, resultant crop was a fine sample of wheat 
in spite of a somewhat dry season and very rolling (hilly) piece of land. 
The 1929 crop did not show so much loose smut, field inspector’s average 
was one half of 1 per cent. The quality of this grain was No. 1, in spite 
_ of hail damage. The 1930 crop showed less than one half of 1 per cent 
loose smut, all this crop graded No. 1. The piece of summer-fallow land, 
8 sae yielded 425 bushels. Threshing machine weight and graded No. 
1 hard. 


is over fifty bushels on the average to the acre. 
happened to meet Mr. Herman Trelle of Wembley, Alberta, in Ottawa 
esterday. I asked him what his experience was and he said he had compared 
arnet and Reward for five years and that he found sometimes no difference 
nd sometimes a small difference in favour of Garnet. This was offset by the 
reater hazard in growing Garnet. It lodged and shattered unless cut promptly 
d sprouted if rained upon after harvest. There was practically no difference 
regard to earliness, and in regard to profit it was always greater with Reward, 
ce any superiority in yield of Garnet was more than offset by ee better grade 
Reward. 
_ Reference has been made to the sprouting of Garnet wheat. ie J1B Har 
gton of the University of Saskatchewan published an article in the Western 
oducer under date of December 3rd 1931, in which he reported that in 1927 
outing percentages in the stook were, Marquis 5 per cent, Reward 24 per 
it, Garnet 92 per cent. In swathed grain tested in 1931, results were Marquis 
8 per cent, Reward 67 per cent, Ceres 74 per cent, Garnet 97 per cent. This 
appened, of course, under circumstances which favoured sprouting; but it does 
erve to demonstrate that Garnet is less resistant to sprouting than those other 
ties. 
a Professor Strickland of the university of Alberta published a paper in 
Scientific Agriculture” in October 1931 with regard to the relative susceptibility 
wheat varieties to wireworm damage. He said:— 


In 1926 we received a letter from Mr. W. Dz Albright, Superinten- 
dent of the Dominion Experimental Station at Beaverlodge. in which he 
stated that Garnet wheat appeared to be suffering more heavily from 
wireworm depredations than did Marquis. He came to this conclusion 
as a result of observations made upon “dates of seeding” plots in which 
both varieties were grown under identical conditions. 

Certain areas of the land that was devoted to these experiments 
were known to be badly infested with wireworms whereas others were 
_ practically free from them. There was little difference between the yield 
of these varieties in the wireworm-free plots, wheras in those that were 
_ infested that of Garnet was remarkably inferior to Marquis. A survey 
— infested fields in the neighbouring district appeared to confirm this 
conclusion. It should, however, be stated here that the difference in yield 
- was far more marked i in certain years than it was in others. 


Ir. VALLANCE: I notice you pointed out that Garnet was more susceptible 


the wireworm. I wonder if the wireworm prefers Garnet because of its 
ter food value? | 
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Witness: I don’t know. I do not think that it a prefers 
I think you are thinking about it from the wrong viewpoint. It was n 
Garnet was more attacked by the wireworm, but that it failed to recove 
the attack to the same extent as did Marquis. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweu: It may be that the wireworm approves of Ga 
as being better, but I am afraid we are not growing it oe the wireworm. 


Mr. VAuLLANcE: They eat more of it. . 


Witness: It was the other way. The wireworm did not prefer the G 
but the Garnet failed to recover afterwards. Now, in that report of the Sas 
katchewan Agronomists which I cited there was a note added that the 
observations suggested that Garnet might have more resistance to spring frosts 
than some other varieties. Dr. O. S. Aamodt of the University of Aberta ha 
been carrying on experiments during this winter on seedling frost resistance ¢ 
spring wheats under controlled conditions. He assigns to each of these a h 
ness index. He had boxes containing these plants which he started in a gr 
house. Then he put them in the refrigerator and subjected them to cert 
periods of frost. He took them out again to see what injury they had suffe 
and what kind of a recovery they would make. One hundred plants of e 
variety were used and these were scored on the basis of those plants that sh 
no injury being given a score of 1; those that were frozen a bit back fro 
tip of the leaves were given a score of two-thirds; those plants that were severe 
injured were given a score of one-third, and those that were killed were giv 
a score of zero. Take a representative case. Supposing that in one parti 
experiment fifty plants had survived without any injury, 50 times 1 is 50; 
were slightly injured, 15 times 3 would be 10; supposing 15 were severely injure 
15 times 4 would be 5, and supposing that 20 were dead, well, 20 times zero, 
just. that much. Now, adding up these products you get the sum of 65 a 
hardiness index. A preliminary test of 87 varieties was made in July, 1 
Marked differences occurred between varieties but since the sowings were n 
replicated it did not seem advisable to attempt to draw conclusions. On t 
basis of this preliminary test certain varieties were selected for study. In 
following tables, only the results obtained in varieties grown in the same bo 
are presented. ‘Experiment 1, sown December 16, 1931, frozen January 5. 
hour at 22° Fahrenheit, and. replicated four times. Marquis had an avera 
hardiness index of 64, Rew ard 57 and Garnet 18. Then there is a second exper 
ment with an exposure of one hour at 20° Fahrenheit and another one of 
hour and twenty minutes at 22° Fahrenheit. They were all well up on & 
test. Marquis was 95, Reward was 95 and Garnet was 94. With a dry soil 
only 10° of frost there was little difference in resistance between the variet 
Further experiments under more severe conditions demonstrated sharp. diffe 
ences between the varieties. With moist soil and heavy frosts which form | 
crust on the surface of the soil, Garnet appears to be more subject to inju 

_than other varieties in the test. For ability to withstand injury Red Bob : 
ranks net Reward and Marquis next, and Garnet last. There was a m 


late to frost. T he feteder ones were Picea: very ates in their eat 
date of heading, but the hardy ones were not greatly delayed. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

-Q. What do you mean by reeovery?—A. When you ie the boxes” ce) 

the freezing chambers they look pretty sick, but when you have a look at the 
a week later you find that some of 8p varieties have recovered quite w well : 
others only poorly. 
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saw a frozen wheat recover?—A. It depends upon how badly it 


A . Lucas: “That would all apply to spring frosts when the seis was 


Wires: Yes. 


By H on. Mr. Motherwell: 


Oh, you are referring to spring frost?—A. Yes. That was the point 
roy. the Saskatchewan people., that Garnet was more resistant, but these 
nts show just the reverse. 

here may be. The same point was raised against’ Marquis when it 


r. BRown: Marquis did not begin to stand up with Red Fite. 


e Witness: Unfortunately Red Fife was not included in the tests. We 

i have that done. Dr. Aamodt whose experiments I have juse cited has 
en carrying out an experiment in regard to the capacity of these varieties 
d up in flintiness under adverse conditions as on bush soils. The tendency 
eties to get starchy in the north is objectionable. He has compared all the 
n varieties and has found that in flintiness Reward and Garnet are 
at the top. He has not yet reached the point where he would like to dis- 
nate positively between these two varieties, although he has told me that 
‘impression is that Reward stands up better. I cited “the experiments of Dr. 
rmour of Saskatchewan which showed that under those adverse conditions 
ward stood up very much better in protein content than did Garnet, 
| that obviously would lead one to the conclusion that if there 
s any difference between the two in flintiness it would be in favour of 
rd. As has been pointed out by a gentleman here from Manitoba there is 
ral impression that Garnet does not stand up as well as other varieties 
ainst rust. That is, when two varieties are rusted to the same extent, say 25 
sent, the yield of Garnet will be cut more heavily than that of the other 
ety. I mention that because it has a relationship to a generalization I shall 
in a moment. I wish to add that in connection with the soil blowing 
h has been prevalent for the last couple of years, there again Garnet has 
n a lack of ability to withstand and recover from the injury. We had an 
riment south of Edmonton in 1930 in which we planted “Reward, Marquis 
Garnet. The Garnet was practically destroyed. The Reward and Marquis 
ame along pretty well, otherwise our experiment would have been ruined. 
as the material we used for the frost studies to which Dr. Tory made 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: . 

suppose that is a grower’s problem rather than a miller’s problem?— 
The susceptibility of Garnet to lodging and shattering has also been 
d. The question was asked why Garnet is so widely grown if it is not 
to Reward. I think we should remeber that Garnet had several years 
Reward and had considerable publicity in regard to its earliness in 
districts which are subject to frost. There has been no such publicity in 
of Reward. Nevertheless, we find that Reward has come up pretty 
on the basis of its own merits. In that report which Dr. Tory distributed 
the other day it was stated that according to our best estimates in the 
yf 1931 there were only a few hundred thousand bushels of Reward avail- 
e country. That, undoubtedly, has been increased in the past season, 
k we may look fof a great expansion in the area of Reward grown 
coming season and thereafter. Under favourable conditions Garnet 
outyield Reward to at least some extent, but the general lack of 


a 
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ruggedness of Garnet, of which I have civen numerous iasteations, ap ear. 
make it a more hazardous crop than Reward. 

Now, I should like to make a statement in conclusion, that there is no nee 
fo argue against the continued use of Garnet in those districts i in which Garnet i 
especially well suited. The figures at Rosthern seem to show it is decidedly 
superior in yield to Reward at that point. Indeed, I think that our advocacy o 
separate grading implies that we believe it is going to continue to be grow 
otherwise there would be no need of advocating such grading. Neither is there 
any need to argue that Garnet has no intrinsic merits. It has those European 
millers who tried it nearly all said that it had some special properties whi 
might be useful for special purposes in their blending scheme provided th 
could get it separately. The position we take is simply that Garnet does n 
have those special qualities for which Manitobas have heretofore been prized. 
namely, the outstanding capacity te import strength to blends with weak 
wheats. Our northern grades have a reputation for this which we must jealous 
guard if we are going to maintain our unique position in the markets of the worl 

In regard to the comparison in yield between Reward and Garnet, we have 
to face the very old problem of balancing quality against quality. It is, I think, 
an economic principle of rather wide application that one can often increa 
quantity if he is prepared to sacrifice something of quality. And sometim 
it may pav to do it. It depends on the relation between yield spreads and pri 
spreads. There may be no substantial price spread, but if there is, the produc 
must decide for himself whether it will pay him better to sell a larger ve 
a lower price or a smaller yield at a higher price. 

Q. I think Dr. Newton has given some strong evidence why we should n 
grow Garnet wheat at all, and at the end of page 7 in this report of the Nation 
Research Council I notice these words:— a 


If this educational propaganda is successful, the problem of providing 
special grades for Garnet in 1932 may disappear. 


Now, that is pretty nearly what Dr. Newman said, that the matter will soh 
itself. Might I ask Dr. Newton if this educational propaganda has been goi 
on, and to what extent; and how does it result with regard to growing Rewa: 
rather than Garnet?—A. This recommendation, Mr. Chairman, you will note, w. 
dated February 9, 1931, when we had hoped that if sufficient publicity were giv 
to the matter that farmers who did not want to take the risk of having Garn 
possibly graded separately and possibly selling at a discount would be in a 
position to secure some other variety such as Reward and grow a small quantity 
in preparation for seeding it on a larger scale in 1932. No such publicity w: 
given to our report. The provincial officers did not take independent action until 
recently. The officers of all the three provinces are now actually recommendin 
Reward in place of Garnet where it can be grown advantageously. I get lots 
letters of inquiry on this point. I never say that a man should not grow Garn 
I say that Reward is a better variety and that there is a likelihood of G 
eventually being graded separately. If they still find it pays: them to 
Garnet on account of the spread in yield they continue to do so, but . 
attention’ to the situation. 

Q. What I had reference to was the nature of this educational propagand , 
in regard to substituting Reward for Garnet and how far it has produced and — 
how it has resulted. Who is engaged in it?—A. We had hoped that it would hav 
started with the publication of this report, then we might have got the cc 
operation of the Department of Agriculture, and that the three prairie provi 
as well as the Department of Agriculture might jointly mele issued stater ni 
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of Garnet. That has not been done. Recently, it has been done in- 
ily on the part of the provincial authorities, but it is impossible to say 
ct it is having because there has been no subsequent crop. My personal 
on is that there will be a lot more Reward grown this year than last year, 
t it is impossible to forecast what will be the result. 

~Q. The committee are in this dilemma: You mentioned what seems to be 
nost incontrovertible evidence regarding the undesirability of growing Garnet. 
we have the evidence of Dr. Birchard yesterday. I will not pick out any 
ular conclusions excepting the first one and the last one. He has been in 
s work aes like 13 or 14 years as advisor to the Board of Grain Com- 
Dr. Birchard says on page 74:— 


cteirict wheat possesses in a marked degree the milling qualities of a 
typically hard wheat. 


y, he may be right or you may be right. How are we to decide?—A. We do 
dispute its milling qualities, but rather its baking quality. 

That is what we grow it for. We do not grade it for wireworm?—A. He 
rring in that statement to the milling qualities, not the baking quality. 
ling and baking qualities are two separate things. 

Q And he says further:— 


Garnet may be regarded at the present time as a wheat which may 
become of distinct value, but experience in the use of it must be acquired. 
When this experience has been gained one can almost say that Garnet is 
practically equal to Marquis. 


es not say anything about milling or baking:— 


es These statements sum up the whole question as to the comparative 
merits of Marquis and Garnet wheats and are in complete accord with our 
own reports on the subject. 


f we can get these various statements reconciled it will be much appreci- 
d by the committee?—A. When Dr. Birchard made that remark he was refer- 
x to the report of Dr. Mohs and Dr. Neumann, the directors, respectively of 
nilling and baking sections of the Institute of Milling and Baking in Berlin. 
ow, this is actually what he quoted from Dr. Mohs. I have not read his evi- 
but this is the page he referred to:— 

Tf Garnet is properly handled by itself throughout, in a manner to 
correspond with its characteristic properties, it can be said that the mill- 
ing properties and flour yields will resemble very closely those of Mani- 
toba 2. It must be emphasized, however, that this special preparatory 
treatment presents greater difficulties as compared with Manitobas, 
imasmuch as it demands a more careful application of milling methods to 
2 the peculiar characteristics of the wheat. 


ow, as ii tried to emphasize at the end, I do not argue for a moment that Garnet 
at has not intrinsic value, but that it should be handled by itself through- 
ust as Dr. Birchard emphasized. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I would like to ask one question. You referred to the yield of flour given 

he Northwestern Milling Company at Edmonton as only 22 pounds to the 

ff wheat. I thought that was a small quantity of flour to give a farmer 

shel of wheat?—A. That is not the actual yield; that is the amount they 
farmer. They keep the rest for the cost of milling. 

| was wondering if they took a cash price?—A. No, that is custom milling. 

Wicat s will mgd anyone 35 or 40 pounds to the bushel. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusn or Commons, 
TUESDAY, April 19, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


_ Members Present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowen, Boyes, 
Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Hay, L. oucks, Lucas, McKenzie (Assiniboia), 
~MeMillan, Moore (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), Motherwell, Mullins, Perley 
- (Qu’Appelle), Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Stirling, 
‘Sproule, Taylor, Totzke, Weese, Weir (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald), Young—30. 


In attendance: Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. Stevens read a submission from Dr. R. Newton, Professor of Field 
Tops and Plant Bio-Chemistry, University of Alberta. 


_ Ordered, that same be printed in the record. 


Ordered, that the Clerk do notify Mr. J. D. Fraser, Chief Inspector of the 
ard of Grain Commissioners of Canada, to appear at ‘the next meeting of the 
ommittee on Thursday, April 21, 1932. 


_ Moved by Mr. Coote, that Mr. Gauer and Mr. Catton be the witnesses on 
- Tuesday next. 


Moved by Mr. Carmichael, in amendment thereto, that one representative 
the Pool and one representative of the Grain Exchange be heard on Tuesday 
xt, and the choice of the representative to be determined by the Pool and the 
ain Exchange. 


_ Motion as amended carried. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet at 11 a.m. on Thursday, April 21, 
a2. 
A. A. FRASER, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


House oF Commons, 
THURSDAY, aol 21, 1982. 


Members Present: ae Blain Bowman, ica Bowen, Boyes, 
oote, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie (Assiniboia), Moore (Chateauguay- 
itingdon) , Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, 
“(Victoria- Carleton), Spotton, Sproule, Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Weir 
fort), Weir (Mzedonald), Young—27. 


on Les Saat ta 
In attendance: Hon. H. He Sictene Min ster of Trade and Commerce. 


The Clerk read the telegrams received in reply ‘6 the telegrams sent at 
Wheat Pool and to the Grain Exchange, and it was ordered that Mr. Hutchi 
son and Mr. R. C. Steele be the witnesses to be heard on Tuesday ne 
behalf of the Wheat Pool, and that Mr. James A. Richardson be heard on 
same date on behalf of the Grain Exchange. 


Ordered: That the Clerk do notify Mr. Strange to Jats befor 
Committee on Thursday next, April 28, 1932. 


Ordered: That the Clerk do notify Mr. C. H. G. Short of the Can 
National Millers’ Association that the Committee will hear their represen’ 
on Monday next, April 25, 1932. 


The Committee then adjourned until Monday, April 25, at 11 a.m. 
; : A. A. FRASER, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 429, 
Apri 19, 1932. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
y at 11 o’clock to consider the order of reference of the committee on grain 
dards to the Department of Trade and Commerce. Mr. Senn, presiding. 


he CHArrMAN: Gentlemen, we have now a quorum and are ready to start. 
tevens has a little matter he would like to bring to the attention of the 
mmittee. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Dr. 
Tory who had to return to Winnipeg to attend a rather important meeting drew 
iy attention yesterday to the fact that Dr. Newton when giving his evidence 
other day was not aware of a letter written by Mr. Sword which had been 
cluded in the record of the day before, and Dr. Newton says that had he been 
vare of this letter by Mr. Sword, which he has since read, he would have made. 


she record some views which he would have expressed before the committee 
1 he had an opportunity of reading the letter in time. He has set forth in a. 
rief statement addressed to Dr. Tory his views, and Dr. Tory has asked me to. 
ace this matter before the committee. I will read it and hand it to the 
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- MemoranpuM To Dr. Tory rrom Rost. Newton 


- In regard to the letter addressed on April 1, 1932, to Mr. L. H. New- 
man by Dr. James Sword of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, Glasgow, and which appears on pages 66-69 of the minutes of 
proceedings of the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion dated April 12, 1932, I should like to point out that contrary to the ~ 
_ gtatement in the minute just preceding the letter on page 66, the letter 
- was not read at the hearing. Furthermore, [ had no opportunity to read 
it before I presented my evidence at the subsequent hearing or I should 
certainly have made reference to it, since it seems to provide incon- 
trovertible evidence that the inclusion of Garnet wheat in the northern 
grades is doing, and in fact has already done serious and perhaps irrepar- 
able injury to the Canadian wheat market. 
Inf describing the great dissatisfaction of his organization at the 
quality of No. 2 Northern shipped from Vancouver, Dr. Sword states in 
regard to the shipments in question that “the gluten quality has been 
inferior rather soft, lacking in elasticity, and withal somewhat short.” 
These, I may say, are just the defects that our investigation of Garnet 
would lead us to expect in any shipment in which Garnet was present in 
large proportions. ce 

‘Dr. Sword goes on to state his strong suspicions “ that the trouble 
begins with the inclusion of certain weak varieties in No. 2 grade which 
are excluded from No.1 .... It was very well defined throughout the 
1930-31 crop in which the protein of No. 2 was consistently 1 per cent or 
‘more below No. 1, with one or two very outstanding exceptions ...... 
It is noteworthy that the parcels from Vancouver were most affected.” 
With reference to this statement of Mr. Sword, it is well known that in 
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1930-31 Garnet was already appearing in large proportions in many 
goes shipped out of Vancouver. This will be clear from the figures gi 
in our report on the “ Grading of Garnet Wheat ” dated February 9, 193 
It is also clear from the report submitted by Dr. Larmour to the Westert 
Canadian Society of Agronomy, December 28, 1930, and which I su 
mitted with my evidence, that Garnet grown in Northern districts fell of, 
particularly badly in protein content, and this satisfactorily accounts f 
Dr. Sword’s observation that the defectrve shipments were low in protein 


Dr. Sword admits that he is not in a position to state that the weak 
variety, which has been introduced into the Northern grades, is Garnet, — 
but is in no doubt that, as he puts it in his letter, “ the Northern wheats J 
in recent times were being spoiled by the inclusion of another variety o 
very weak character, and ‘that the result, which I feared might take place 
if Garnet were added, has actually occurred with this weak variety, an 
is rapidly undermining the hard won reputation of Canadian Wheats as 
the leading wheats of the world for strength.” With regard to the doubt 
in Dr. Sword’s mind as to the identity of the offending variety, it mu 
be clear to us who know that no other new variety but Garnet has been — 
introduced in large proportions into these grades in recent times, that 
there can be no possible doubt that Garnet is responsible for the falling 
off in quality. 

Dr. Sword goes on to describe the disappointment of his organiteadem 
in purchasing ‘a top grade, No. 2, which proved to be much inferior in 
strength to that required for quarter sponge baking, indeed it was infer 
in strength to the low grades....These parcels of No. 2....so impaired 
the strength of No. 1 that the mixture caused almost universal complaint 
Dr. Sword’s statement that>No. 2 was inferior in strength to the low 
grades is readily explainable by the fact that the bulk of the Garnet — 
goes into No. 2. SS 


The foregoing quotations are sufficient to prove the inferior quali 
of Garnet wheat in the eyes of the Scottish millers and bakers. Dr. 
Sword makes further statements, however, which indicate the very seri- 
ous nature of the situation which has already been created. He state 
for example, ‘the experience which we have just had with No. 2 Northern 
(and we are not alone in this, I understand)....will undoubtedly leave 
a permanent mark on the reputation of Canadian wheats as a whole.. 
It must not be imagined that bakers, whose jobs have been in peril f 
no fault of theirs, will forget this experience readily.’ 


“The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society....are concerned on 
with the fact that at least half a dozen parcels of No. 2 wheat, shipp 
from Vancouver between the beginning of November and the end 
December, 1931, contained an extremely unsatisfactory type of wheat. 
That this type was almost entirely absent from contemporaneous ship- — 
ments of No. 1 would appear to. show that it can be eliminated dur? 
the ordinary grading processes.” This last statement of Dr. Swo 
supports the position of Mr. Ramsay that it is quite possible to segrege 
Garnet within reasonable limits. 


As a final quotation from Dr. Sword’s letter I submit the following. 
‘The importance of the strength factor in grading can hardly be ove 
emphasized....We have always assumed that those responsible for t 
grading of Canadian wheats knew and admitted that Canadian whea 
were valued highly because they were second to none in strength. Th 
had other good qualities, but these were always secondary to the quali 
of strength. As customers, we feel that we are justified in expectin 


(Sgd.) Ropert NewrTon. 


spector, this morning, but owing to a misunderstanding he is not here. 

ur belief that Mr. Fraser was in the city, and, unfortunately, he was not 
sd because of that belief. He is still in Winnipeg. Therefore, gentlemen, 
> not able to go on this morning, but will resume on Thursday. 


: ag Committee adjourned to mice cp alah April 21 at 11 o’clock. 
Oe 
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Hovuss or Commons, Room 497, ae 
Aprin 21, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met th: 
day at 11 o’clock to consider the order of reference of the committee on 
standards to the Department of Trade and Commerce. Mr. Senn presidin 


The CHairRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Mr. James 
Fraser, chief grain inspector, Winnipeg.’ He is accompanied by Mr. Lud] 
assistant chief inspector. If the committee is agreeable we will hear Mr. Fra 


JAMES D. Fraser, called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I have no statement to make t 
you gentlemen in connection with the subject, but I will be very pie d 
answer any questions you may ask. 


By Mr. Totzke: 


Q. It has been stated that it is very difficult to distinguish Garnet wheat 
in a mixture of wheat?—A. I think that statement is correct. It is difficult. — 
feel that it can be done in a reasonable manner. As a matter of fact, we hav 
been making separations during the last five years, since the fall of 1926. 
have kept Garnet wheat out of One hard, and we have practically kept it 
of 1 Northern. When I say that we have practically kept it out of 1 North 
I mean this, the instructions sent out to different inspection points to be app! 
by the deputy inspectors and inspectors at these points say not to be too bro 
or too stiff on this separation in connection with 1 Northern, that if a mixt 
came along containing even up to 5 or 6 or probably 7 per cent of Garne 
might be classed in the 1 Northern Grade. It was not the intention to cut t 
down to 1 per cent as now shown in the Act. The reason for that was this 
From the information I could get I was satisfied that 3, 4, 5 or 6 or even 7 pe 
cent-of a mixture of Garnet wheat would have no material effect on the millin 
and baking quality of the wheat, and that is why we were lenient on 1 North 
ern grading at the inspection points. 

Q. Do the elevator buyers in the country elevators have much difficulty 
distinguishing Garnet wheat when it is brought in to them?—A. I have 
nothing to do with country buyers. 

Q. Would they have difficulty, in your opinion?—A. Well, they wouke he 
the same difficulty as we would—probably a little more. I think at points wh 
Garnet is grown the buyer at those points should by this time be fairly lone 
with Garnet wheat, sufficiently to make a fairly good separation. 


Mr. Brown: You think the buyers would have sufficient knowledge of 
varieties of wheat grown in their neighbourhood to recognize it quite easily? 


Wirness: Yes. I imagine that if [had been a buyer I would familia: 

myself with Garnet wheat and finding out the varieties that are grown in 

neighbourhood. a 

By Mr. Totzke: 

Q. Would you say that the only practical way that the Hie. at the co 
elevators could work their grading of Garnet wheat would be by knowin 

the producer is growing?—-A. No, I would not say that. Really the only 1 
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di tinguish at all is to become familiar with the different types of 
2 is, if you have a sample of true type Marquis and true type Garnet 
type Reward you could tell the difference between them. It is not 


aa easy matter, depending on whether the grain is fully matured and 
not. 


The Cuarrman: Probably it will be of interest, Mr. Fraser, if you would 
Il the committee the characteristics of Garnet in comparison, say, with 
arquis. 


he Wrirness: Well, ever since Garnet has been introduced into the west 
ave tried to get some written definition describing the shape and colour 
nd so forth of the different varieties grown in the west. At the present time 
have not been able to get them. We thought that the cereal department at 
awa would probably be able to give us a description so that we could use 
n distinguishing the different varieties, but we have not been able to get 
iat information. It is a pretty difficult matter to put down in black and white 
el ist the exact difference between the different varieties. The only way we have 
een able to do that is by familiarizing ourselves with each of these varieties 
examining the actual grain. 


_ By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Generally speaking, there is a difference in the shape?—A. Yes, a little 
ference in the shape and a difference in the colour. 

Q. The colour varies a good deal?—A. Yes, but as a general thing if the 
at is matured, Garnet wheat is of a different colour than Marquis or Reward, 
the shape of the kernel taken all through is different from Marquis or 


ward. 
By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. You said that 6 or 7 per cent of Garnet wheat in No. 1 grade would not 
leteriorate. Do you think that is the belief of the miller?—A. I say that for 
_ this reason: During the last five years we have been allowing up to 7 per cent 
}our 1 Northern. Probably only odd cars would contain 7 per cent. The great 
ulk might not contain more than 2 or 3 per cent, and some of it would not con- 
ain any. So that when the grain is shipped out of the terminals at the head of 
e lakes or Vancouver, the average content of Garnet wheat in those shipments, 
‘would say, should not be more than 2 or 3 per cent at the most, some ship- 
ents, probably 1 per cent. I am quite sure that when a shipment of that nature 
es to the old country, or even to our mills here, that it will not effect it, if there 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Ox Where you find it going higher than that, what do you do? In one of 
_Newman’s growing test cargoes, according to my recollection—it is in 
dence—one cargo went up to 19 per cent. There were only two cargoes 
t were more than you speak of, one was 19 per cent and one about half of 
that. Would that be as the result of some inspector being a little more generous? 
- I think that might be accounted for by the manner in which the sample 
aken from the cargo. It might be possible to take a sample from a spot 
cargo that might show high in Garnet whereas other portions might not 
any. : 
. It would depend on where the sticking took place?—A. Yes, where the 
king took place. I would want to know how that sample was taken. 
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Q. Would you ace oe the official sample of a cargo is taken when i i 
inspected out?—A. In loading boats or cars at the head of the lakes or ¥. 


taking Pe: from the ‘stream as it flows onto the boat or car. The sam 
so taken is put in a bucket and during the loading of that cargo we gat: 
probably a bushel or a bushel and a half. That is thoroughly mixed up and 
take into our office probably ten pounds of that mixture; but the sample 
there all the time taking samples. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. During the whole time the carge is being loaded?—A. Yes, during th 
whole time the cargo is being loaded. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If a person who is not an official sampler, were to walk onto a boat 
take a sample, would you consider that a fair sample of the cargo in that hold 
—A. Why, no, not if he took the sample from 1, 2 or 3 places from the surfac 
of the grain. Tf he could probe it or if he was catching a sample all the time, 
then we might accept that. We would not have to accept it. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: . 


Q. These samples we were discussing the other day that were taken on 
other side in Liverpool were taken by Mr. Urquhart, secretary of the Liverp« 
Corn Exchange, and they were represented as having been taken officially — 
him. Surely those samples should be official?—A. Of course, I have no knoy 
edge of how he takes the samples. ; 


' Q. No, but coming from a gentleman of his standing— 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That was not the evidence. 
Hon. Mr. Moruprweiu: Oh, yes, that is the evidence. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Newman said some of the samples were taken by 
some trade commissioner. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweti: Of your department on this side. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: No, on the other side. 


Br. Brown: I think when Mr. Newman came back the second time he | 
say that the samples were taken by Mr. Urquhart. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: He was not positive the first day, but the n 
day he produced correspondence indicating exactly where they came from. T 
samples from this side came from the Statistical Branch of the Department 
Trade and Commerce; those from the other side came from Mr. Urquh 
through Mr. Wilson. I do not see how you could get them more official. — 


By Mr. Loucks: vi 


Q. Is the sampling the same on the other side?—A. I do not know how 
take the samples. It is not the same system, because they must go down to { 
hold when the cargo is being unloaded and take their samples. The car, 
there are unloaded in most cases by suction and the grain goes thtough the 
and into barges or railway cars. 

Q. It is possible that their sample would not correspond with ours?— 
is quite possible. 
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Q. There is no mixing allowed in the terminal elevators now under the new 
is there?—A. Not in the 3 Northern or higher grades. 
Q. Any Garnet wheat, or a large percentage of Garnet wheat which 
ppeared in No. 1 grade in a cargo reaching Liverpool must have been in the 
- which was graded 1 Northern when it-went into the terminal elevator in 
da; that would seem to follow?—A. Yes, or else a mistake has been made 
nning the car in that elevator, which is done occasionally. They might get 
Northern in a 1 Northern bin, and vice versa. 
-Q. I understood that that was not done any more?—A. Errors are made in 
ning to-day as they have ever been. They cannot prevent some errors. 
were loading 3 Northern wheat at Fort William a while ago and we had to 
‘shut it off because No. 6 wheat was coming out of the 3 Northern bin. We 
checked that up and found it was an error in binning. 
Q. Does that lead us to believe that perhaps they need a few more inspectors 
the elevators to see that these mixtures do not occur?—A. No, I think not. 
at was shut down and the elevator was responsible. They had to take that 
along with the No. 6 they put in and they lost some of the No. 3. They were 
losers. 
-Q. I think we expressed the opinion a few years ago that to prohibit mixing 
these grades we would need a larger staff, really in the sense of policing the 
vators to see that these mistakes did not occur. I understand that that has 
, been done; there has been no increase in the staff. Would it not be supposed 
t mistakes would be more liable to occur because perhaps you have not put 
me additional men to see that no mixing is taking place?—A. Of course, 
at was discussed considerably in 1929, and the staff required to police these 
evators was estimated at about 600 men, from Fort William to the coast. 
at would be more than doubling our present staff. I do not think that would 
advisable. 


Mr. Lucas: You do not claim the trouble is wilful; it is an error? 
The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Torzxe: If it is decided to grade Garnet wheat separately, would you 
ticipate any difficulty on the part of your official inspectors in determining 
Garnet as compared with the Marquis—the percentage of Garnet in any 
mple of wheat that might come in. Let us get away from the fact of whether 
the initial elevator operator will have any difficulty; will your inspectors have 
any difficulty? 
The Wirness: No more in keeping it out of 2 and 3 than in keeping it out 
of 1 hard and 1 Northern. We have been making separations keeping the Garnet 
out of 1 hard and 1 Northern practically, and we have very few complaints on 
s graded down to 2 Northern on account of Garnet, in the last five years. 


Mr. Brown: We have been up to the present time successful in regard to 1 
rthern and 1 Hard? 


The Wirness: Yes, in a reasonable manner. 


Eby Mr. Coote: 

Q. You do not feel it would be putting too great a burden upon your 

ors to expect them to be able to determine whether wheat was Garnet 
?_A. Well, of course, it would add to our responsibility; it would slow 

the work of the graders. There is no question about it. To make separations 
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to determine the percentage of Garnet in some other variety would tak 
where from 5 to 15 minutes depending on whether the separation is a hard ( 
to make or not. 

Q. What would the average time for an inspection be now?—A. It ee 
on the grain that the inspector is examining. There are times when he woul 
30 an hour; there are times if he has got to make separations he would n 
more than 15. It may not be only separations for Garnet, it may be separa 
for barley or rye, White Spring wheat or ae wheat. We have all 
separations to make now. 

Q. Would not the separations for Garnet ae be more difficult to m: 
than any of these?—A. Yes, more difficult. 


Mr. Torzxr: If Garnet wheat were graded separately it would slow up 
inspection to that extent; instead of doing 30, you would only be able to do 8 or 
10? 

The Witness: Well, if the whole work was put onto the deputy i inspec! or 
but if separations had to be made we might have three or four men who woulc 
be trained to make separations of that nature. They would make those se 
tions for the deputy, and that work would be checked by the deputy befo 
sample was graded. 


Mr. Coors: Have you suggested to the committee what percentag: 
Garnet wheat might be allowed in 1 Northern if it is decided to grade e 
separately? 


The Wirness: I have not suggested it. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: You might repeat for Mr. Coote’s benefit as he wa 
here when we started, your opening observation about the practice in re; 
to No. 1 grades. 


The Wirness: When Garnet came onto the market in 1927, from repo: 
received by myself from the Experimental Farm here at Ottawa and from s 
and laboratories, it was decided to keep Garnet out of 1 Hard and 1 Northern. 
Instructions along that line were given to the inspectors in charge at inspection 
points. The instructions given were to keep 1 Hard free and 1 Northern re 
ably free from Garnet wheat. Cars carrying 3, 4, 5 or 6 per cent, or odd 
carrying up to 7 per cent might be allowed into 1 Northern. That was gi 
because from what information I had I did not. believe that 4 or 5 per cent 
Garnet would materially affect the milling and baking quality of 1 Northe: 


By Mr. Brown: ) = 


Q. At the present time, I suppose, under present conditions there will 
considerably large number of cars of pure Garnet, or relatively pure, that v 
come in that would make no difference in the time of grading, that woulc 
as Garnet?—A. Yes. You will find that true. I think the great bulk will . 
as Garnet. ca 


Q. In that ease it will not add to the time required for grading? — 
only where separations are necessary. 


@. Have you any idea what proportion of the cars containing Garnet: 1 v 
go into 2 Northern, and what mixture would require that?—A. No. I coul 
give you that information. We have not kept a record along that line. D 
the last year and a half we have noted only cars where Garnet has been | 
siderable. 2 


Q. You would not like to indicate the percentage of cars of pure Garn 
—A. No, we did not note that. 
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place from which the car comes would be some indication as to 
you should make a careful check on it?—A. The deputy inspectors in 
he samples have no knowledge of the station. 


Lucas: Supposing it is put in a class by itself, would that eliminate 

or increase work as far as: grading is concerned?—A. It would increase 

k. To what extent would depend on the percentage of admixture coming 

1 the elevators. If Garnet grades were established the elevator agents in 

country would no doubt try to keep it separate in the country more than 
e doing at present. 


‘Mr. Brown: Your work under those conditions would be done partly by 


ae 


ountry elevators? 


he Witness: Part of it would be eliminated in the country elevators; at 
that is what I would expect. 

on. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Before we go any further on that, might I refer 
evidence given by Mr. Newman on the second day that he appeared, 
this committee. I say this in justice to Mr. Stevens and Mr. Weir, the 
inisters present, as: neither of them was here when Mr. Newman gave his 
lence. This appears on page 63 of report No. 3. : 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I have just been reading it; it is quite all right. 

‘Hon. Mr. MOTHERWELL: It is a very important point, and you were quite 
, in referring to it as you did. I think I had better put this point on record 
e it has been raised. Mr. Newman says:— 


Since the above meeting I have looked up our records and I find 
that all of the overseas samples discussed on Thursday last, without 
exception, were collected through Mr. W. A. Wilson, Agricultural Repre- 
sentative for Canada in London, who in turn placed the whole matter in 
the hands of one of the most reliable organizations in Great Britain, 
namely, the Liverpool Corn Trade Association. The Secretary of this 
association, namely, Mr. Urquhart, gladly took it upon himself to secure 
reliable samples from incoming cargoes. All data, therefore, which I 
submitted last Thursday which had to do with these overseas shipments, 
were obtained from material collected directly by or through Mr. 
Urquhart, and therefore the samples must be regarded as official. Those 
who are familiar with the methods of sampling and the general methods 
_ of procedure .of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association will hardly venture 
_ to question this statement. 


dicates that the samples taken on this side were official samples sup- 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce. That would clear up that 
Now, I understood from Mr. Newman’s evidence that a certain num- 
amples were sent to you direct to identify—to tell how much Garnet was 
- Some of the witnesses seemed to indicate that the samples had been 
of rigged up a little bit for the occasion. Mr. Newman disavowed any 
ntion to do that and said that all of those samples were just as he had got 
d the rest of them were, as he thought, the Inspection Department would 
p against in certain districts. Now, can you tell us the result of the separa- 
ou gave and how long it took? 


Wirness: I have not been furnished with any documents in connection 
saw a report this morning and I glanced over it. I could not tell you 
what the result was. 


rT MorHERWELL: Did you not forward the results of this grading to 
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Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Brown: You have not seen the key? 


Witness: No, I have not seen the key. I cannot say anything offhand. ! 
glanced over the evidence this morning, but I cannot remember it. : ; 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


. You would have a covering letter forwarding the findings?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you would have a copy of the findings, I presume?—A. Yes. 
@. Can you supply the committee with that?—A. I cannot with the cov 
ing letter. I have a copy of the percentage that we found in those samples. 
Q. Maybe it would be well to have it on file. 


Mr. Brown: We were impressed with the closeness with which your grad 
came to the sample given in the key. Did you spend more time in making 
separations than in ordinary cases, and how much more care did you give the 


The Witness: Those samples were all given to the deputy inspectors, one to 
each, and they made separations. Those separations were checked over by } 
Ludlam and myself and we altered them slightly. There was a little more 
spent on those than we would ordinarily spend. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: Naturally. 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Brown: You knew that they were for a special purpose. 
Wrrness: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Can you give us some idea how much—an hour or a day?—A. On 
nine samples? 
Q. On the nine samples?—A. Well, it was done in off moments; it was 
a continuous time spent on them. The deputy inspectors did not have them 
than ten minutes or fifteen minutes at the most. When they were turned ove 
with their results we probably. spent —— ten or fifteen minutes on each 
sample checking it over. 
Q. You did put them out on a nae Yes, and separated them. 
first weighed up a small quantity of each sample and made our separation 
weighed it back. Now, in doing that we used about twenty grams. The sca. 
that we had was not as fine as it should have been and we might easily 
or 2 per cent out on that account. 
. Did the sample seem to be set up in such a way as to embarrass t 
Inspection Department? If you do not want to answer that question I will 
press it?—-A. I would not say that, only the mixture of other varieties in i 
not just seem to be natural mixtures. 
Q. They were difficult ones?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of course, there are so many wheats being grown in certain distrie’ 
they inevitably must be difficult. You know the kind we have to deal wit. 
the Standards Board. Would you think it was more difficult than the on 
have in bags on the Standards Board?—A. No, no more mixed than that. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. Do you think that that statement as to the amount of grain i 
sample is correct?—A. I would not make a statement saying that we can 
a 100 per cent separation. There are cases where I think we could d 
where the varieties are dissimilar to such an extent that there would | 
trouble; in others I would not guarantee 100 per cent. 


Q. One hundred per cent would not be necessary in practical work ?—/ 
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M ERWELL: Will you file a copy of your separation with the 


e Witness: Yes. I will file it now. 


, _ BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


Orrice or Cuter INspecror or GRAIN 
Winnipec, Man., February 24, 1932. 


ine Eesiles of wheat received from L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, 
ary 11th for separation as to Garnet Content: 


ample Percentage Amount 


INO. of Garnet Separated 
fe Grams 
ie Ai None 33 
i, 33 33 
Oire 50 20 
eA... None 20 
Be: 41 124 
i. 100 124 
a. 16 39 
on. None 25 
“ec 39 33 


All percentages determined by weight. : 
ea JAS. D. FRASER, 

Chief Inspector. 
By the Chairman: 

. Do you find in different localities that the type of wheat grown differs 
uffic cient to embarrass you in your inspection?—-A. The type will change, but 
isu aly _ is to a larger or smaller kernel; it does not change the formation of 
kerne 
utr: Brown: Or the colour? 

_ The Wirness: In some localities it might be darker than in others. 

Hon. Mr. Mornerwety: It depends upon freedom from bleaching. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Brown: And the character of the soil. 

The Witnuss: Yes, the character of the soil. 

. Mr. Morperweiu: The first run will run high, and if you get bad 
ather after that it will be lower on the same wheat. 

Mr. Brown: In the case of bush land which has been opened up it will give 
er colour than after that land has been cultivated for a couple of years. 

The Wrrness: Yes, although there is bush land that has produced wheat 
t colour for a great many years. In some of the older districts in Mani- 
they have been farming for 50 years and still produce starchy wheat. 

Mr. Brown: I know that my own farm was a bush farm and I am growing 

wheat now where I used to grow white wheat. 

‘Mr. Lucas: Have you received complaints from Canada or Great Britain 
| regard to No. 2 since the inclusion of Garnet wheat in No. 2 in the last 

l five years? 

he Wrrnuss: We have had very few complaints this last two or three 

All the complaints made now are made direct through the Board of 

mmissioners and by them referred to me. I investigate these com- 
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plaints and give the particulars to the Board and they oe to the co mpl 
in the old country. : 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. How does the number of complaints these last two or three years, sin 
Garnet came on, compare with the number of complaints previous to Garnet, 
is in 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928?—A. The last two crops have been very di 
They have been high classed wheat all through and naturally we have not 
the complaints to the same extent as in 1927 and 1928 when we had the 
crop. 

Q. There is no doubt about that. At the same time, I think the Minis 
of Agriculture knows there was a tremendous lot of it out in the north the 
last two years, up in northern Saskatchewan—I do not know about Albe 
There was a lot of bleaching. In that territory they grew piebald Marquis t th 
is growing Garnet and Reward now. Now, which do you think would be | 
ferable, that piebald yellow bellied, if you will excuse the term, it comes 
the dep artment—that shocky, starchy Marquis that we used to ‘have from | 
territory or the Garnet—which would be the more deleterious to the general 
standing, that piebald Marquis or Garnet substituted for it in that north coun- 
try?—A. Of course, starchy wheat is a poor wheat. eS 

Q. It is looked upon as poor wheat. Where did you get that from? 16s 
not from Dr. Birchard?—A. Starchy wheats. 

Q. Garnet wheat?—A. Starchy wheat or White wheat. 

Q. You mean Marquis White wheat?—A. Wheat of any variety. I 
very weak wheat. : 

Q. And they are very scared of that and denounce it more than anyt 
else that we have ever had complained about, is that not right—that star 
piebald Marquis wheat?—A. Yes, we have heard some complaints on that; 
as a general rule the percentage of that starchy wheat from the north is | 
largely when blended with the harder wheat from the centre and southern p 

Q. Under present conditions-its place is taken by Garnet and, to 
extent, by Reward?—A. Yes, unquestionably. 

Q@. And a higher percentage of redness in the average cargoes this pr 
ously?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Of course, it does not follow that there will be a corresponding high 
percentage of gluten, but as far as the eye test is concerned it is redder, 
the percentage of piebald Marquis is disappearing as the other takes its plac 
—A. Yes, there is no doubt about that. 

Q. As far as you know anybody who ever grew Garnet wheat in the so 
and got one dose of rust was cured of growing Garnet, but so long as there 
been no rust in that north country the farmers prefer to grow the Garnet 
because of its prolifieness. Now, the question before the committee is where 
it should be graded, and has it had a deleterious effect by displacing the low- 
grade Marquis. It is not an easy problem?—A. No. : 

Q. Do you think that any one wheat can contain all the good qua 
They have not found any wheat that has contained all the good qualitie 
are desired?—A. In all the districts in the west—I think they all have fa 
some kind. 

Q. Have you found any one market that all requires the same wh 
—aA. Of course, I do not do any marketing, so 1 could not say. 

Q. Take the Scottish Co-operative, when you were over. Naw. 
gentlemen have not a good word to say about Garnet. Look over their eviden 
and it is very strong against Garnet, and yet, on the next page of Dr. Birchar 
evidence, another man in Berlin or in Europe, had nothing but good thir 
say about Garnet. Now, how are we, as ordinary people, to decide whe 
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like that? “What conclusion did you come to when you were over 
When I was over there there was no question of Garnet; it was a 
f bleached wheats. 

. It was No. 3 that was making the trouble then?—A. Yes. 

. there_ was any ae this last two years, there were more before. 


es Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Which would you say would stand up better in a wet season for colour, 
or Marquis?—A. I have had no field experience, but it would appear to 
that Garnet will bleach quicker than Marquis and sprout. 

Oh, yes, sprouting; but my question was as to colour?—A. I cannot 
that, because I have had no experience in growing. 


m. Mr. MorHerweitu: Has it come to your experience whether bad 
ver which produces sprouting deteriorates Garnet as much as the same 
her would deteriorate Marquis? 


e Witness: I cannot answer that. I am satisfied, of course, that Gar- 
ean sprout quicker. As far as the bleaching goes, I cannot answer that. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerrwe: It does, but it sprouts in the ground quicker. If 
ne the ground conditions it will sprout quicker. 


rk _ By Hon. Mr. Coote: 


. With regard to the type of different wheats, is it not true that in one 
ariety of wheat you might get two really different types because they jwere 
rown in two entirely different localities where the character of the soil was 
ferent and also the amount of rainfall and sunshine and so forth?—A. You 
d get a difference more particularly in the size of the kernel. Of course, 
iety of grain in the north and bush land will grow more starchy, but 
ally the form of the kernel is not particularly changed. 

Q. In one part of the country you may get a sample weighing 57 pounds 
e bushel and another one weighing 58, because one has had plentiful 
isture to make a fine big berry and the other berry is very lean because of 
‘season. Is not that where you get the greatest difference in type within 
me variety?—A. I do not know as 58 pounds per: bushel would make a 
leal of difference, but if it should go down to 51 or 52 pounds it would : 
hin then that it would be difficult to distinguish what variety it was. 
Where it is down into the lower grades, perhaps that is where you have 
a difficulty in determining the varieties?—A. Yes. 


bby Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You do not get much Garnet below 2 or 3?—A. Sometimes. - We have 
et down to feed wheat. 

-Q. Due to thinness or frost?—A. Frost. 

hat was probably sown after the first crop had been blown out?—A. 


1 . Lucas: In grading Garnet where No. 1 Garnet goes into No. 2 Northern, 
rat mean that No. 2 Garnet would go into No. 3 Northern? 


Th Wirness: No, 1 and 2 Garnet wheat go into 2 Northern. If it is 
a is 3, that, of course, goes into No. 3. 


fr. Fraser, would you tak over that table which is an analysis of grade 
ae from overseas shipments of the 1930 crop, and the percentage of 


© 
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cargoes, at the bottom of the list, the fifth and inci Solemn: A dae th. 
presence of Garnet in No. 1 is described as 9-55 in regard to the “ Holyston 
cargo, and in the “San Lucas” 13-02 per cent of Garnet. Can you explain 
give any explanation to the committee how cargoes could have been inspect 
out containing as much Garnet as that in No. 1? Before you answer that, I 
call your attention to the fact that in all the other instances—the other 20 s i 
ments—the percentage was below 5 per cent or 5 per cent. Could you expla 
those two cargoes?—A. I do not know that I could give you a Beas! 
explanation about them. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Are those the same cargoes that Mr. Newman referred to?—A, 
only the high one is 13 per cent and the other is 94 per cent. Two shipmen: 
1 Northern. If that is so, the inspector that let that out has made a mis 
in letting it out. If the sample has been drawn correctly on the other side, 
if this was a proper separation, then an error has been made by the se 
that has let it out. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would you have at Fort William samples of those eareoueal Ne 
back to 1930. We keep our samples of cargoes for twelve months. 
Q. There is no way of rechecking that?—A. No, there is no way of rech 
ing it. , 
Q. Was your attention drawn to it at the time?—A. No, to-day is the fir 
T have heard of it. : . 
Q. There never was any complaint made to you about faulty inspectio 
those two cargoes?—-A. No. I do not remember of ever having a complaint 
the San Lucas or the Holystone. ; 
Mr. Cootr: Thirteen per cent would not be very serious if it did happe 
to get by, from what we have heard about it. 
The Wirness: I would not like to have cargoes of 1 Northern go out | 
taining 13 per cent. There is a chance that complaints might be made. : 
Mr. Brown: The whole evidence is that this is a rare occasion, it is a 
exception. an 
The Witness: There is no question about it. oe 
Mr. Coore: The statement of Mr. Newman shows that it is an except: 
Hon. Mr. Steven: But no complaint was made at the time, nor hav 
ever had a chance to recheck that? 
The Wrrness: No. I have never seen a complaint on 1 Northern on acco 
of admixtures of Garnet from any place either from overseas or the home millet 
Hon. Mr. MoruerweEtu: Will this account for it? It is no mystery to 1 
at all. I know the practice by many farmers who have grown both Garnet 2 
Marquis. They simply market it together either into a car or into an ele ati 
and they invariably catch 1 Northern. I have found the Inspection Depar 
in my experience very fair to the farmer, and when they see a sample of 
with a fair sprinkling of Garnet in it, maybe more than 19 per cent, ~ 
let it go through as I Northern. 
The Wrrness: I do not think so. I would not acknowledge that. That 
not the instructions. : 
Hon. Mr. MoruHerweE.u: How does it get through? ; 
The Wirness: If it got through it may have been an error in loading « 
got mixed in an elevator. hee 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: Have you reference to the country elevators? 
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N Meters: I was referring to the country elevator. They 
forward and get the final certificate. 


lon. Mr. Weir: The country elevators do buy Garnet wheat for 1 Northern 
1 Northern price. 


n. Mr. MorHERWELL: What is more, the farmers deliver it that way. 
m. Mr. Stevens: It is not officially graded. 


n. Mr. Morserwetu: Mr. Fraser officially grades it, and it shows 19 
ent by a growing test which they say is the surest way to find out. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Of course, that is a wrong impression. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweti: Now, anybody who is farming wheat knows the 
ence between initial inspection at a country point and official inspection 
r. Fraser’s department, and Mr. Fraser’s department I want to testify 
ands high in the estimation of farmers particularly, and it always has been 
h, not only since Mr. Fraser has had charge, but during the time of Mr. 
and Mr. Horne. 

Hon. Mr. Wetrr: The big difficulty will be in the country elevator. 

The Wrrvess: I imagine you will have considerable difficulty in connec- 
with Mr. Motherwell’s question. Ever since Garnet wheat has been excluded 
‘1 Hard and 1 Northern we have been checking cargo samples that have 
ne back from the head of the lakes and the Pacific coast. We have been 
king them, and we keep checking them as these samples are received ever 
we have graded Garnet into 2 Northern, and our experience in our separa- 
is that we have found in cases 1 per cent or 2 or 3 per cent or 34 per cent, 
d d that i is about as high as we have got in the samples that we have made 
arations of, but never anything like 13 or 9 per cent. Now, in regard to this 
‘go going out’ and containing that large percentage—we will assume that the 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe ve: I am not referring to the 19 per cent to demonstrate 


eet 


hat the inspectors cannot grade it. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: There is no 19 per cent in any cargo. It is 13 per cent 


Hon. ‘Mr. Moruerwe.u: Thirteen per cent was the highest. Take 13 per 
t in this one cargo. It was not to demonstrate that the Inspection staff 
could not grade it, but just that it was there and got in somehow; and I think 
from my experience with the Inspection staff that if they do get, a first class 
oaded may be right to the top almost with 1 Hard that they will take all 
gs into consideration and may let a little more in, whatever it may be. 


ee Witness: That would be the highest—up to 7 per cent in choice cars. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q The aim of the Inspection staff is to keep your general grades uniform? | 


a a Portzous: In your ee aaet do Oey think the grading a Gaenel shes 
arately would encourage the production of Garnet wheat rather than Mar- 


e Witness: I do not know that I can answer that. I think a lot would 
upon the price Garnet would sell for. 
scussion followed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Monpay, April 25, 1932. 


 Galbct Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
ae o'clock in the forenoon. Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


mbers present: Messieurs Barber, Bowen, Boyes, Donnelly, Hay, Loucks, 
[eGillis, McKenzie (Assiniboia), Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley 
lle) , Pickel, ae Senn, Simpson, Smith (Victoria-Carleton) , Sproule, 


» Chairman informed the Committee that the next witnesses to be heard 
peo. April 26, were Mr. Hutchison, Mr. Steele, and Mr. James A. 
ardson 


Committee then adjourned to meet at 11 o’clock on Tuesday, April 26, 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room 429, 
April 25, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
at 11 o’clock to consider the Order of Reference of the Committee on grain 
lards to the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


_Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CuairmaANn: Gentlemen, Mr. Short of the Canadian National Millers’ 
ociation is to be our witness this morning. I may say that Mr. Short has 

chemist with him, and he will be prepared to give us any technical evidence 

wish, and if the Committee so desires to hear him he will make a statement 
oT understand. 


i G. Suort, called. 


By the Chairman: 


2. What is your position, Mr. Short?—A. I am president of the Canadian 
onal Millers’ Association. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am_ not 
uainted with the rules of procedure for a committee of this kind so if I 
nseress it will be through ignorance and not through intention. I have nothing 
d to the presentation and advice previously given by the Association with 
‘d to the grading of Garnet wheat, but I would like to make it clear at the 
set that the milling industry is in no way inimical to Garnet wheat. In 
ning to our conclusions we have always held the conviction arrived at in 
urely detached fashion that it was in the interest of everyone to have 
et wheat separately graded. Our reasons for this are so that we shall be able 
all times to maintain a uniform quality of our flour for the export markets. 
s we have always felt is of very great importance to the Canadian wheat 
ucer, because, after all in the last analysis, it is flour which is the standard 
for the wheat. Canadian flour in the overseas markets, as you know, 
rect to the bakers. The bakers mix it with flours of weaker quality, 
e resultant mixture—the quality of which is determined by the per- 
ge of Canadian flour which they use in that mixture—is the quality com- 
‘ition which concerns the home miller in that country. This quality com- 
‘ition for the importation to any market of Canadian flour entails upon the 
ne miller of that country the employment of Canadian wheat. It is, there- 
matter of vital concern to the wheat producers of the country that the 
raternity should be able to maintain at all times the uniform standard 


October, after we had had communication with the then Minister of 
ulture, the honourable Dr. Motherwell ——in February of 1929 to be correct 
ne seting was held at which there were present representatives of the grain 
the government, and through the courtesy of Dr. Motherwell, the 
ere allowed to present their views. At that time our views were sub- 
in the form of-a statement which was read to the meeting, and at this 
é ee that I cannot do better than to submit ae ie that hich Ts which 
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Q. If you could summarize it for us now we could have it printed 1 in fu 
the evidence. Is it very lengthy?—A. It is quite lengthy. Mr. Chairmar 
wish to disavow myself completely from any pretention to being an expe 
have with me Mr. Alcock who is a cereal chemist. I think perhaps you~ 
defer the reading of this until Mr. Alcock gives evidence, although in the 
of the bulletin to which I am going to refer in a few minutes, issued by Mi 
Newman, there does not seem to be much purpose in submitting evidence w 
is so fully borne out by the tests which are referred to in that bulletin. — 

Q. Of course, if the one corroborates the other it would have some vali e 
—A. Well, it does. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. May I ask if this is the same memorandum?—A. Certainly. 
Q. There should be no objection to giving a summary of it and putting 
in the record?—A. Perhaps the best thing I could do, instead of summari 
it, is to read it in full. 


Orrawa, Ont., February 15, 1929 
Hon. W. R. MoTHERWELL, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. ae 
Dear Sir,—After making inquiries among its members, the Canadi 
Millers Association recently requested that Garnet Wheat be placed i 
class by itself for grading purposes. In view of the interest which 
Department of Agriculture has in this variety and of your own k 
desire to co-operate with the Department in its important task of devel 
ing varieties of wheat better adapted to our needs than those avail: 
at present, we have asked our chemists to summarize their findings w. 
regard to Garnet, with the object of preparing a general statement 
your information and guidance. 
First of all, we think it would be worthwhile to point out that in 
matter of wheat varieties the interests of the producers and of millers 
essentially the same. If the farmer cannot prosper either because hi 
yield of wheat is low or because his wheat being of poor quality commanc 
but an unremunerative price, then neither can our domestic market fo 
flour expand. Both as line elevator companies and as millers, our 
perity is tied up with the prosperity of the western farmer and we c 
recognize the value to ourselves as well as to others of the work wh 
has been done in the Department of Agriculture. 
Before passing on to deal with our findings with respect to 
Wheat we would like to say that this variety has been carefully st 
in the laboratories maintained by all the large Canadian mills. Wo: 
quite independently of one another and arriving at their conclusions W: 
out consultation with one another, their results and views display a 
prising unanimity and in all essential particulars are in perfect agree 
This gives us the greatest confidence in their conclusions which we 
summed up and now present to you as the considered opinions 
Canadian milling industry as a whole, with respect to Garnet Whe 


MILLING QUALITY 


Garnet Wheat is decidedly different in character from Marat 
is much harder and more vitreous, and when conditioned to the sa 
degree as Marquis does not mill satisfactorily. The bran breaks 
readily, contaminating the Middlings and eventually the flour, resul 
in a flour of relatively high ash content. The Middlings are also, n 
difficult to reduce to flour. 
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- In order to give satisfactory results in the mill, Garnet Wheat requires 
longer tempering at a higher moisture content than Marquis and because 
the new variety requires this special treatment prior to milling, it follows 
that mixtures of Garnet and Marquis are undesirable. Under the present 
grading practice, it reaches most of our mills with Garnet in the northern 
elass in the form of a mixture with Marquis and other varieties. 


FLouR QUALITY 


_ Colour—The most striking feature with regard to Garnet is the 
decidedly yellow colour of the flour it yields. Whether bleached or 
_ unbleached flours are compared, the inferiority of Garnet is so pronounced 
that there is no disagreement as to its existence. Thus in the bulletin 
No. 83 by the Department, Messrs. Newman and Whiteside say that 
_ “Garnet” produces a flour carrying more of the yellow pigments than 
__ Marquis; hence has been awarded a lower score for colour. 


Actually the spread in colour between the flours produced by these 
two varieties is greater than that between top patents and second grade 
flour, milled according to the usual commercial practice. 


Doubts have been expressed by the Department as to the commercial 
importance of the inferiority in the colour of the flour from Garnet wheat, 
- considering that bleaching methods are now in common use. We have 
_ already answered these doubts by saying that even after they have been 
__ bleached, the difference in colour between Garnet and Marquis flour still 

persists. We would add that several countries to which we ship flour 
prohibit the importation of bleached flour, nevertheless our customers in 
_ those countries insist on a flour of good colour and if they cannot obtain it 
from us they will go elsewhere for it. We find that even where the cus- 
_ tomers themselves express a preference for unbleached flour, they will yet 
complain if the flour we supply them does not possess a good white colour. 
_ While public taste remains in favour of white flour, a wheat yielding a 
_ flour of darker colour must necessarily possess a lower commercial value 
than one producing a flour having a colour better suited to popular 
demand. 


BAKING QUALITY 


Garnet wheat is deceptive in appearance, for though its kernels are 
hard and red, it is consistently lower in protein by -5 per cent to 1 per 
cent than Marquis grown under similar conditions. 

We find that flour from Garnet wheat absorbs less water than the 
flour from Marquis and consequently gives a lower yield of bread. The 
difference in this respect is not great but still averages very close to 1 per 
cent and is therefore of commercial significance. With regard to protein 
content and absorption, chemists are again in very close agreement with 
the published results of the Department. In the bulletin to which refer- 
ence has already been made, the following conclusions are drawn:— 

_ The crude protein of Garnet grain is usually somewhat lower 
than that of Marquis although the appearance of the grain might 
~ lead one to think otherwise, and 
Generally speaking the flour of Marquis absorbs a little more 
water than does that of Garnet and consequently is inclined to pro- 

- duce a little higher yield of bread. 


_ Loaf Volume is a factor, the importance of which is very generally 
ver-emphasized in laboratories engaged in purely experimental work. 
e reports of the Department indicate that Garnet yields a loaf of 
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On Page 74:— 


larger volume than Marquis, whens the reverse has been folind Be e 
chemist connected with the Canadian milling industry. _ 

Comparing the texture -of general appearance of the loaves, 
chemists report that Garnet is the poorer. 

Absorption, loaf volume, texture and appearance are the characte 
on which we judge the stren$th of the flour and considering the resu: 
obtained in our laboratories, we cannot escape the conclusions that Ga 
flour is definitely weaker than that from Marquis, and that in addi 
to containing less gluten, the gluten it does contain is of a poorer qua 
This is confirmed by the statements of mill chemists who have wash« 
out glutens and studied their physical characteristics. 

In view of this weakness, we are convinced that Garnet wheat is le 
suitable than Marquis for blending purposes, also that the flour f 
Garnet wheat will be less satisfactory to our customers, whether t 
want a strong flour to be used alone or, as is so frequently the case ~ 
overseas buyers, they require from us a strong flour for blending 4 
weaker and cheaper types. es 

That there are pronounced differences between Garnet and eee 
wheat is, as we have seen, generally agreed upon. To make this clear 
quote again from Bulletin 83, on page 52, we find the following con- 
clusions :— : 

The milling and baking tables indicate that in these partic 
tests Garnet averaged appreciably lower than Marquis in weight 
measured bushel, in crude protein content, and in flour and cru 
colour’ In absorption, loaf weight and crumb texture Garnet 
slightly lower than Marquis. 


“From the standpoint of milling and baking qualities, Garnet 
doubtedly, does not rank as high as Marquis, all things considered.” 
Knowing what we do of the requirements of our trade, we kno 
that in milling quality, colour and strength, these differences ren 
Garnet a much less desirable wheat than Marquis for our purposes : 
we believe they are of sufficient commercial importance to justify u 
asking that Garnet should be placed in a separate class for grad 
purposes. 
The desirability of uniform and dependable grades of wheat is rec 
nized by everyone, but while Garnet is grown in any volume and 
its way into the northern grades in varying percentages, uniformity 
equality is altogether out of the question. Uncertainty - regarding 
quality of a product will inevitably bring down the price it comman 
During recent years there have been. many complaints from exp 
markets regarding the quality of Canadian wheat, and, owing to the 
lowering of the quality, Canadian flour and Canadian wheat no lon 
commands the premiums they used to fetch. The results obtained | 
our chemists and the interpretation in the light of commercial experienc 
of the results reported by the Department Jeave no doubt in our 
that the wide spread use of Garnet will be followed by a change i 
character of Canadian wheat which will not only result in loss of e 
flour trade but will increase the dissatisfaction of the foreign miller 
regard to our wheat. This dissatisfaction is sure to be reflected 1 1 
rice, 
From the standpoint of the farmers’ interests, these are ace ar ou 
ments against the placing of Garnet wheat in the northern grades. 
realize that the farmers in certain localities will benefit by the introduc 
tion of Garnet. _ Whether the farmers as a whole will profit, we 
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doubtful. It is conceivable that the yields per acre may be 
ed to such an extent in some districts as to more than offset the 
r price brought about by the poorer and more uncertain character 
our grades. This is a matter of opinion and will depend largely upon 
growing season in any particular year. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, that the farmers of the 
more southerly parts of the Prairie Provinces, where yields are generally 
low, already suffer as a result of their relatively high quality wheat being 
_ mixed and sold with the weaker wheat from northern districts. This 
handicap is now being heavily increased by the further depreciation in 
uality resulting from the introduction of such inferior variety as Garnet. 
Obviously, it is in the interests of the farmer who grow such eminently 
satisfactory wheat from the quality standpoint as Red Fife, Marquis and 
Reward to keep inferior wheat such as Garnet out of the northern grades. 
Those on the other hand who grow wheats of poor quality in order to get 
yield cannot, with any justice, expect to get a higher price per bushel 
than his wheat is worth at the expenses of the other growers. 

-_Under all these circumstances we cannot but deplore that Garnet 
wheat was admitted to the northern class. This step only benefits the 
grower of Garnet to the disadvantage of every other interest. In order 
that our grades may be reasonably uniform in character, that the milling 
‘industry may not be unfairly penalized, that the returns to the growers in 
different parts of the country may be equitably balanced, and that the 
reputation of our northern grades may be preserved, we submit with all 
the emphasis we can that Garnet should now be withdrawn from the 
northern class and given a separate classification in the manner of White 
Spring Kota and Durum wheats. 

Garnet will be much more valuable in the unmixed condition, for by 
itself it can conceive the special conditioning that its characteristics render 
necessary. And if, after all, it should turn out that its qualities are more 
desirable than the reports of our chemists would indicate, its real value 
_will be reflected in the price it will command on the market. 

In any case, we believe that Garnet should stand on its own feet 
and be sold on its own merits. 


Yours very truly, 


CANADIAN NatioNnaL Minuers’ ASSsociATION, 
President. 
Secretary. 


_ As the result, Mr. Chairman, of the meeting held before Dr. Motherwell, 
was finally decided that some of the shipments of wheat of that admixture 
f Garnet would be sent to the largest potential buyers of Canadian wheat 
eas, and that their opinions should be solicited and elicited. Bulletin 
34, issued by the Department of Agriculture, gives the overseas tests of 
and baking qualities of Garnet wheat, and we respectfully suggest, Mr. 
an, that the advice that we proffer in the matter in respect to the separate 
ding of Garnet wheat received the fullest degree endorsation from the people 
whom this wheat for testing purposes was sent. Mr. Newman, in a fore- 
rd to the bulletin, epitomized the situation by saying that to be specific the — 
stion now to be settled may be stated as follows: Should Garnet be allowed 
nto our highest grades of Manitoba Northern without restriction of any 
r would it be preferable to set up at least one or two official grades for 
mmodation of this variety or continue to handle it as at present. In 
ng tests reported upon by the overseas buyers they are all in agreement 
net wheat should be separately graded with the exception of one 
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person, Dr. Biernert, chief chemist of ‘the Biernert Flour Mills of Dres 
Germany: Mr. Newman himself in a general summary of the results obt i 
from overseas tests on page 15 of that bulletin states: — 


In regard to question No. 5 as to whether or not there should | 
any advantage to the trade if Garnet were offered in a relatively 
state, it seems to be almost the unanimous opinion of European 
British investigators that it would be advisable to handle this va 
separately for a time at least. 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I do wish to feature the fact that our sole cone 
in this matter, the sole reason prompting us in proffering our advice is 
absolute essential necessity, from Canada’s viewpoint as a wheat produc 
country, that the uniformity of our product should be kept, and as millers we 
that it is not within our power at all times to insure a uniform product unles 
Garnet is graded separately and put at our disposition for employment ai ‘ae 
separate grade to be used in direct relation to its qualities. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. I presume this memorandum applies, Mr. Short, to your own ho 
trade—the undesirability of Garnet for the home market as well as for fore 
markets?—A. Yes, I do not feature that as much, Dr. Motherwell. I think 
is essential from the export standpoint. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Mr. Short, there are quite a number of small mills here in Ontario— 
100 barrel mills and less—which mix these western wheats with Ontario winte: 
wheats for the local trade. Have they made any representations?—A. Ye 
Some time ago Mr. Watts, who represented the Dominion Millers’ Associati 
wrote to me fully on that subject. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Do you use No. 2 much for your home trade?—A. Dr. Motherwell, 
have to avoid No. 2 as much as possible. 

Q. For home trade?—A. For all trades. 

Q. That is the reason you want to relegate Garnet wheat into the sam 
class as Kota.—A. I cannot speak as an expert and say at what level the va 
of Garnet wheat will ultimately find itself. 

Q. Do you know what happened to those two wheats since they wer 
graded separately?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think the same would happen to Garnet?—A. I do not thin 
it is altogether necessary that that follows. As I have tried to explain, we 
not inimical to Garnet wheat; we would certainly employ Garnet wheat in ot 
mixture; but we would infinitely prefer from all standpoints to receive the wheat 
separately so that it may be given the proper conditioning and tempering whi 
we are unable to give it now. 

Q. You think if it were separate you would be using some?—A. I s 
reason why not, but I would prefer that you ask that question of the practi 
man who is following me. Naturally I am only giving you the formulat 
conclusion of the milling industry based upon the findings of their practi 
men. 4 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I noticed in your memorandum that you say that Garnet wheat, ¢ 
under the same conditions as Marquis wheat, was lower in protein ae 
Have you any evidence to prove that that is true?—A. Again, concerning 
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nts ; make which are technical I wish you would ask the following 
ess and he will give you the evidence right now. 

ir. Ancock: I will quote here from Mr. Newman’s bulletin on Garnet 
Bulletin No. 83: “The average protein of Garnet in Manitoba was 12-2; 
is 12-4, Saskatchewan—Garnet 14-4, Marquis 15-0.” 


ir. DonNELLY: I fully realize that that is correct with respect to Marquis 
; Marquis wheat has more protein; but you say when grown under the 
e conditions. Now, you must realize that it is in the northern part where 
net wheat is grown—Marquis wheat is grown in the south—Marquis wheat 
n it is grown under the same conditions as Garnet wheat in the north is low 
rotein. 

_ Mr. Atcock: When they are grown under the same conditions. 

Mr. Donne.iy: I want the evidence to show that. 


_ Mr. Atcocx: These are chosen plots that Mr, Newman is reporting on. 
srain grown under exactly the same conditions. In the north country the 
pread tends to widen out between these two varieties. That is referred to in 
report of the Research Council chemist, Dr. Larmour. Up north the spread 
tween Marquis and Garnet grown under the same conditions tends to widen 


_ Mr. Donnetty: To widen out? How do you mean? 


Mr. Aucocx: The Marquis and Garnet both drop in protein but the Garnet 
rops more than the Marquis does. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: I do not think that is borne out. 


_ Mr. Donnetty: I do not think you will find much Garnet anywhere else 
an in the north. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerwetu: How is Marquis looked upon in the north country? 


Mr. Aucocx: The appearance of Garnet certainly belies its real quality. 
It appears under false colours. It is hard looking, but it is not high in protein. 
_ This was brought out in Mr. Newman’s own statement. It looks better than 
really is. 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: What is the maximum protein? 
_ Mr. Atcocx: I do not think I could tell you that. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You quoted freely from this bulletin. I notice that the tendency of 
Mr. Newman was to go the other way for fear it would not turn out as well as 
he expected, and his warning as far as possible is against that possibility, Mr. 
Short?—A. Yes. I admit that. I also will go a step further and say that that 
an eminently fair production too, but I do not see how anybody reading it 
gether with the results of the overseas tests could come to any other con- 
ision than that the Europeans are in complete agreement. 
_ Q. Now, I have the opinien of Mr. Banks, the chemist for the Ogilvie 
eople, after having samples submitted to them. He gives one of the most 
mplimentary references to Garnet wheat I have seen anywhere. He seemed 
be so desirous of being fair to Garnet that he was almost leaning backward. 
is on page 62 of the 1926 Dominion Report:— 
~ Garnet wheat would blend well with Marquis and vield an excellent 
flour, probably one giving greater general satisfaction than that from 
straight Marquis. 
that by itself. I asked Mr. Banks, you remember——A. I remember. 
Q. I said, “how do you explain making that report and then going on 
lowing that and denouncing it up hill and down dale?” I said, “are we to 
1d all the following paragraphs in conjunction with that to qualify it?” He 
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said, “Yes”. Well, you can get anything you like put of that Seren 7s 
any ‘wheat that would blend with Marquis should be a good wheat, yet they 
have it down here among the low grade wheats like Kota and Durum?—A. | 
may have been speaking of the early stages, without having given the sc 
very full consideration. 

Q. You think he does not hold that view now?—A. I am perfectly certa 
he does not. 

Q. I think it is the same as with Mr. Newman; all our views are apt. 
change a little bit with additional evidence?—A. True, but I can only say 
the views that we as an Association have entertained, we continue to enterta 
We believe that our convictions are fully borne out by these overseas tests. 
see that Mr. Newman, who conducted these tests, comes to the conclusion th 
the tests prove very clearly that the almost unanimous opinion was it should — 
be graded separately. I think you should also grasp the one essential fact th 
we are not inimical to Garnet wheat. . 

Q. Are you able to get all your requirements in 1 Northern and 1 Hard?— 
A. Yes, with a little No. 3—very littie—a very small percentage. ; 

Q. Is it only No. 2 that you have to shun?—A. No. Don’t exaggerate n 
language. I did not say that we shun No. 2. I said we avoided it as much 
possible. Where, perhaps, in the old days we would be using 40 per cent 
No. 2 we are to-day down to 10 or 15 per cent. It reflects the absolute desi 
ability, if I may say so, of maintaining a uniformity of flour to go to the ove 
seas market, and I do maintain with all the vehemence of which I am capabl e 
that it is flour which is the standard bearer of our wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 
Q. If it were graded separately, you said you would still use some. Wh 
percentage would you use?—A. I could not tell you, but undoubtedly it nom 
be used. There is no question that we would use “Garnet wheat. 
(). What would be the advantage? Would it be cheaper?—A. I do no: 
know. I think its price would be determined by the extent to which millers 
the world over would use Garnet wheat. ete : 
(. The report says that millers prefer not to use it?—A. No. That. does — 
not follow, Mr. Weir; it is the admixture; we do not know the percentage n 
which it is coming to ‘us. 
Q. Is your point with regard to Garnet wheat that it does not make as go 
flour as Marquis?—A. It it is used,100 per cent? Oh, no; absolutely no. 
Q. If it is not a better wheat by itself and if it does not mix well 
Marquis—- ; 
Mr. Aucock: Before it is milled. If it is mixed after, its disadvantages are 
not so pronounced. 


Hon. Mr. Wer: If it is used more extensively does it make extra work? 


Mr. Aucocx: I do not think that it would make much difference. Son 
of the mills would have to change their conditioning systems to some extent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I have a statement here from one of the German mills as presented | é 

Mr. Newman, and it says that “if Garnet wheat is properly handled by 1 ell 
throughout, in a manner to correspond with its characteristic properties, it 
be said that the milling properties and flour yields will resemble very closely 
those of Manitoba No. 2.”—A. It is quite possible, We have never ground i it ¢ 
a commercial scale. We would not dare. 
Q. Why?—A. Because its qualities are so different from Marquis flour” 
which we have built up our trade. In this country we have one mill which 
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Wee Pe leary, and these people share the opinion of other 
ills that Garnet is inferior in milling and baking qualities. It is not 
a question of changing our mills. 


hy Hon. Mr. Weir: 
_Q. You are of the opinion that Garnet wheat is inferior to Marquis in milling 
d baking qualities?—A. Yes. 

Q. What inducement would there be to use it?—A. From the point of view 
quality alone I would say none, but price must enter into the question 
, and a sale is made not only on quality but quality and price. 

- Q. If Garnet were cheaper than Marquis, you think it would be fair to 
rerlook the detrimental effect caused by mixing in view of the fact that it 
s cheaper? 

Mr. SuHort: Oh, no; absolutely no; but there are export markets where 
ity is not the sine quo non. Take the Orient, for instance. 


= 


~ By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There isn’t any doubt that if we could keep each variety separate and 
istinect from the other the grain trade would be benefited thereby. Is there 
any practical solution?—A. I have absolutely no interest in the grain trade. I 
want to make that very clear. 

- Q. But, as farmers from Western Canada, we realize that if you can keep 
ach variety separate and distinct from the other it would probably be of benefit 
0 the miller and the grain trade. Is there any method worked out whereby 
can do that?—A. I don’t know, sir. But, again, I wish to state, we have 
thing in mind beyond the advice we offered, other than the fact that a 
deterioration in the quality of the flours shipped from Canada into the overseas 
_ market is a boomerang which will ultimately come back at the wheat producers 


of Pads and Canada as a wheat producing country. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


 Q. Should not that boomerang be occurring about now if it is going to occur? 
Z te it not? 


ai es on milling activities, reporting that on No. 2 Pacific, on some 
oes, the percentage of Garnet is as high as 78. Why should we try to correct 


er Ne. 1— 
_ Mr. Aucocx: Four cents. 
_ The Wrrness: Four cents under No. 1. And, remember, he has ample 
sian wheat at his doors. The flour that the Canadian mills ship, is a 
le wheat flour. 
. That is what you ship it as?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Your difficulty is in getting your colour?—A. Exactly, sir. 
Of course, you will have noticed by the report from overseas, by Dr. 
sirchard and Mr. Newman, that the only reference was regarding the colour 
nd the temper?—A. Nevertheless, sir, you surely will admit that the opinion, 
th one dissentient, is absolutely unanimous in favour of the separate grading. 
That is quite right—A. I can find only one. You will will remember, 
at the meeting in February, we wound up at that meeting by saying: 
is quite all right from our point of view if you did not take our advice. 
uw aie not want our advice, to put it in the No. 1 Northern Class too, by 
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all means. We felt that it was not in the. oiereae i ‘this country, in tl 
analysis, because so long as Garnet wheat was admixed with Marquis in any 
appreciable quantity so long is there the danger of deterioration in the quality 
of the flour. 
Q. Well, Mr. Short, taking that memorandum as the basis of our dione 
here is what it says: Here i is the report given by Dr. Tory; Dr. Tory and Dr 
Grisdale prepared this and gave it to the press: 
At to-day’s meeting, it was stated by the millers that Garnet wa 
rather difficult wheat to mill, and consequently, they were somewhat 
hesitant about milling it for either the domestic or the export flour | 
markets. The millers voiced a number of criticisms of this variety in thi 
connection, the two most important being the difficulty in eos = th 
wheat before milling, and the colour of the flour produced. 
—A. Quite right, sir. 
Q. Then, what was the position?—A. The position as I understood it, Dr é 
Motherwell, was that a 
Q. I mean in the bulletin of overseas tests?—A. I think, generally speatine + 
the overseas tests are very much in keeping with our own. I do not suppose f 
a minute that the sample of Garnet wheat that was sent overseas for testing wa 
the worst sample of garnet wheat that you could get hold of? 
Q. Well, do you mean to say it was the best?—-A. No, but I would not aia 
gest that it was below the average. 
Q. I think it was the exact average. 
Mr. Aucock: May I answer that question with regard to the results of th 
milling qualities as found during the overseas tests? 
Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: A reference was made particularly regarding odes 
and temper. se 
Mr. Atcock: We have it here, Dr. Motherwell. : 
The Wrrness: Mr. Alcock, will you give an outline of the reports of the 
investigators, one to nineteen? Read from one to the end, if it is necessary. We 
thought that this thing would not be opened up, but we are perfectly prepared 
to answer your question. 
Hon. Mr. MorHrerweti: In the terms of reference, the major terms were 
the question of colour, and the other was the difficulty of tempering, preparing 
it for milling. Those were the two major complaints, and that is what was 
referred to the overseas men. 
The Wirness: If you will take your bulletin, reports Nos. 1 to 19. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. You mean the overseas bulletin?—A. Yes, the overseas bulletin, ‘state 
off with Dr. A. E. Humphries. Mr. Alcock will answer you in detail in ree 
to that. 

Q. What page?—A. Page 18, Dr. Motherwell. 

Mr. Atcock: I will just give the collaborator’s name and quote from 
statement. a 

Hon. Mr. MotHerwe.u: This is dealing with the question of temper now, 
and the question of colour. oe 

Mr. AucocKk: The milling qualities. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: You are going to read this now. As it is, we are 
all confused in connection with these things, they are quite contradictory. RA 
can get anything you like out of it. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why not let him answer, Mr. Motherwell? 

Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: Go ahead, then. 
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sock: This is from Dr. Humphries’ report:— 

the percentage of water was raised the quality of the work done 
breaks worsened in the case of No. 2 Northern Manitoba but did 
not worsen in the case of Sues As an indication of this result, the per- 


anitoba until the 4 breaks foould not “clean” its bran whereas the 
reentage of bran remained practically poner an) in each case of the 


figures. But on the “reductions” side of the milling operations the 
results were quite different. There at each stage of the No. 2 Northern 
anitoba trials the work was excellent, whereas the Garnet products 
egan to flake as the water content reached the maximum.” 

next quotation is from a report by Dr. Kent-Jones:— 

The Garnet wheat certainly broke up on the mill somewhat after 
the nature of Durum, the Semolina being sharp and hard and the grind 
_ being quite distinct from ordinary Manitoba. 


fon. Mr. MoruerweEut: Just in order that we may have something on 
cord, if you don’t mind, because I am sure we are all desirous of getting 
_ the facts. You are quoting from Dr. Humphries, a very noted authority. 
page 18 you will find what he says:— 
_ The differences between Marquis and Garnet are small except in 
respect of the colour of the flour and bread. There the difference is sub- 
stantially in favour of the Marquis and if at any time or in any country 

the bleaching of flour is prohibited this difference would assume substan- 
tial commercial importance. . . . Seeing that the bleaching of flour 
Is so generally practised in all important countries where these two 
varieties are likely to be used, I am of the cpinion that Garnet, inasmuch 
as it seems to favour the interests of the producer, can be recommended, 
at any rate in those parts of the Dominion where its virtues will be 
Be appreciated by the producer. 


‘Mr. Aucock: We do not differ with that. 
Mr. SHort: In Dr. Humphries’ own country bleaching is not permissible. 
Hon. Dr. MorHerwetu: In their own country? 
he Witness: In Great Britain bleaching is not permissible. 


on. Mr. MorHERWELL: When did that occur? I know it is frequently 
> 

The Witness: It is not permitted, I can assure you. In fact, 80 out of 

nvoices that go out from Canada bear the notation, ‘ This flour is not 

ched. ” 

Hon. Mr. MorurprweEtu: We are told that bleaching is prohibited. I 

question that very much. 


‘he Witness: You yourself read Dr. Humphries’ remarks which fully 
se what is in this statement, that there is a very wide difference in colour 
tween Marquis and Garnet in favour of Marquis, and that to those coun- 
where bleaching is prohibited it will be a matter of great regret. 


n. Mr. MorHerweEutL: We admit that. 

e WITNESS: That is exactly what we have stated, Dr. Motherwell. 
are only a few countries where bleaching is permissible, where flour is 
eached. It is permitted in some countries but in very few. Czechoslo- 
sia just recently enacted a law against the bleaching of flour. It is very 
ainst the law in England. The United States—by reason of their tariff 
ed very little flour there, as s you know—have a law against bleaching. 
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By Hon. Mr. M otherwell: 


Q. Assuming that that is correct, any country that has access to all 
grades of wheat can get all the colour they want?—A. Yes, but not the streng 
Dr. Motherwell. It is not to the advantage of the Canadian wheat produc 
that the overseas buyer should be interested in colour alone. Is it not vel 
much to the Canadian wheat producer’s interest that he should be interes stec 
strength? z 

Q. But if we can supply colour too it is all the better—A. Yes, but Ga 
wheat is against the colour of the flour. It lessens the colour of Canadian 
It also lessens the strength. a 

Q. Well, the point is this, the big seller in Great Britain to-day, seceay 
to Dr. Humphries, is No. 2 Pacific. How are you going to get over that?—A 
Let us go a step further than that, Dr. Motherwell. He advises that Gs et 
be made available in a relatively — oe 

Q. I know, I know.—A. Well, Dr. Motherwell, really the millers are 0 ie 
here to substantiate a case. They have proffered their opinion arrived at ina 
detached fashion, apart from all political interests. 

Q. I do not ‘know that there is anything political about this at all. Th 
shouldn’t be?—A. No, there shouldn’t be. re 

Q. But might I point out, Mr. Short, in the questionnaire that was subse- 
quent to this reference, you remember the millers were not very well pleased; 
but it was decided to send that questionnaire——?—A. Oh, yes, we were. ” 
were very much in agreement. ? 

Q. Well, we did not grasp that at the time. But anyway subsequent to the 
newspaper report that went out, a questionnaire was sent out, and some 
the questions were followed by the letter which Mr. Newman ’accepted— 
I think that was proper—that the quetsionnaire should be agreed to by 
One of the proposed questions, according to my recollection, was with res 
to grading and separating. Anyway, that was put in, would it be any advanta 
to the trade?—-A. I don’t remember the millers being asked to contribute 
thing towards the questionnaire. ; 

Q. “ Would it be any advantage to treat the grading of Garnet separately 
What other answer could they give?—A. I do not remember the millers b 
asked to contribute anything towards the questionnaire. 

Q. There were a few that remained over. It might not have been offi 
but I know there were two or three that remained over. 


Mr. Atcock: I was a member of the Committee who drafted the pre 
report, and [ think I was the last to leave. I was with Dr. Tory and Dr. Gri 
dale, and I had nothing to say about the questions which should be asked. 

Q. Well, who got up the questionnaire? 


Mr. Atcock: Mr. Newman is there. You had better ask him. 


Mr. Suort: I would like to correct one statement. That I have previous 
made at this sitting 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: Whoever drafted that question on the quest 
naire, “ Would it be any advantage to the trade. .... ’ my recollection 1 


Mr. Aucock: Here it is on page 4, in italics. 
Mr. SHort: Mr. _Newman, in his foreword, says: 


follows—and so on. 
That is Dr. Newman’s foreword to the report on those tests. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerwe.u: Well, we will say that it was Dr. Newman 
did it. It shows again his absolute fairness. ; 
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Absolutely, I even go a step further and refer you to page 15. 


Hon. Mr. Motnerwetn: I ask you, what other answer under the sun 
1 the millers give? There was no other answer for them to give. 


The Wirness: But what other answer could Dr. Newman give? He asks 
tion and he answers it at page 15. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: I know, at that time— 


The Witness: But it is as a result of the tests that he has made, in agree- 
ent with all the rest of us at the meeting held in February, 1929. At that time 
deprecated the part that the millers played at this conference. I wish, how- 
ar, to repeat and point out to you that the millers, in a normal year, are 
sponsible for the disposal of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat directly, and 
directly many millions more. And, Dr. Motherwell, to me the question 
, asked in relation to the test. It is answered in relation to the test. It is 
very invidious for the millers that they should be made to appear as obstruction- 
in this regard, or should be attributed with motives other than those that 
disclosed. The motives are exactly as I have outlined them to you. 
‘Mr. Chairman, I have one correction to make. I said that bleaching was 
ohibited in England. I remember that that is not the case. I will qualify 
by saying, that our overseas buyers are practically 100 per cent unanimous 
equesting an unbleached flour, and that, as a result, practically every Cana- 
miller has to guarantee his shipments to the United Kingdom unbleached. 


‘By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


_ Q. Well, now, we will assume that you are correct, that Dr. Newman asked 
~ question, and believed that it should be graded separately. Dr. Birchard 
of the same opinion three years ago.—A. No, Dr. Motherwell, pardon me. 
was issued in March 1930. I quote from a bulletin printed after the tests 
been made. It is on the basis of those tests. As I say, we are prepared, if 
‘ish it, to go ahead and demonstrate— 

. We will accept that if you like. The point is this, it is two years ago, 
o far as the Department of Agriculture was concerned, I know this much, 
; generally agreed between the officers of the Trade and Commerce Depart- 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, the Department of Agriculture, and 
Newman, that we would let it ride for a little while, as the saying is, and 
nd out, by various methods, if the Garnet was so objectionable for export, 
lieving that it would manifest itself in the price of No. 2. Subsequent events 
e proven that we were wise in waiting to see what the effect on the trade 
ld be, and on the price of No. 2. Now, it is the best seller in England—a. 
the best seller? : 
Q. Yes, according to Dr. Humphries—A. Where does Dr. Humphries say 


. He says it in the correspondence that is on record. The No. 1 is nearly 
ing to the continent of Europe—A. Yes. You are not losing sight of the 
act that there has been ample Russian wheat available. — : 
_ Q. There has been, but—A. None of these countries mill a flour exclusively 
yanadian. 
Q. Dr. Humphries comes along and says that the demand is quite active, 
very little demand for No. 1 at all. Then Mr. Newman, in order to again 
to the point of hurting his own wheat that he is responsible for, gets a 
from the Scottish Co-operative and puts it on file?—A. A letter from Mr. 
ER. J 
Q. Of course, it is against Garnet, but Mr. Newman filed that himself. That 
be taken in with the rest of the evidence—A. Dr. Motherwell, I cannot 
tand why you keep projecting Dr. Newman into it. 1 personally think 
Dr. Newman’s bulletins are eminently fair in every respect. 
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Q. That is what I think too. What I object to is taking aivantees of | 
fairness and quoting it against him—A. I don’t think that is quite a corre 
statement. I simply say that it endorses the recommendations that we put 
two years ago; and they are only recommendations. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I have been following Mr. Motherw 
statement very closely. Now, why not put on record at this point precisely Ww. 
Dr. Newman says. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweEuu: Certainly, put anything on the record you lik 
don’t care. ; 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The question Mr. Motherwell is referring to is 
question :— 
“Should Garnet wheat be allowed to go into our higher grade 

Manitoba Northern wheat without restriction of any kind, or would i 
preferable to set up at least one or two separate grades for the accommo 

tion of this variety or continue to handle it as at present? 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetut: What page is that? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is on page 4. Bulletin 134. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerwe.u: That is in the foreword. 


Hon, Mr. Stevens: Yes. Then Mr. Newman answers that at page 15, 
I will merely quote it: 


In regard to question No. 5, as to whether or not there would be 
advantage to the trade if Garnet were offered in a relatively pure st. 
it seems to be almost the unanimous opinion of European and Bri 
investigators that it would be advisable to handle this variety separat 
for a time at least. It has been suggested that one or two high gra 
might be sufficient to accommodate the best of this variety, and at 
same time to permit the millers to gain a more intimate knowledge of 
peculiarities of this wheat. 

The general attitude of practically all of those who investigated this 
wheat in England and on the continent during the past season, seems t¢ 
have been pretty well expressed in the words of Dr. Kent- Jones whi 
concluding statement is repeated below as follows:— 

‘Garnet wheat, both in milling and in baking, has certain pro 
nounced characteristics. Millers will always be faced with the 
that Garnet will give stability to their blends but not quite the spr: 

and elasticity that is normally given by Manitobas. Millers m 

their blends remembering all the characteristics of the wheat. T 

may, therefore, be times when the stability of the Garnet variet 

be desired, while there may be times when the blend genera: 
stable enough and then the stability of the Garnet with its tenc 
to lack of spring may be a drawback. Since English and Eur 

millers are, par excellence, blenders of wheat, they require to know 1 

exact properties of the wheats they use. ce therefore, recomm 

that Garnet wheat should be placed upon the market as a sep 
variety and, although in the first instance its price might be sli 
lower than the corresponding Manitoba, I am inclined to think 
markets would gradually appreciate its merits and there may 
times when the Garnet may demand the higher price. The wh 
market rapidly adjusts itself to price and thus wheats which are 
demand soon appreciate in value. For myself I look forward 
time when Garnet wheat is on the market and when we - sh: 
another variety to assist in making our blends.’ 


There is the story, it seems to me. 
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mn. Mr. MoruerweE.: Quite right, but we have been living and moving 
then, and while that was probably unanimous of all those views at that 
e have come along, and we are taking evidence before this committee 
and Dr. Newman,—I have not got the report of his evidence with me 
but I remember distinctly, he said that he did not think it would be 
sable to grade it into a separate grade at the present time, and that is borne 
py the shipments. 


n. Mr. Stevens: Of course, those are only statements. 


on. Mr. Moruerwe.u: It is borne out by the very demand for shipments 
ning more than 50 per cent of Garnet. We should come up to the present, 
hairman, and not hang around the days of the past when we did not know 
ich about it, and the present indicates that Dr. Newman now is opposed to 
ite grading. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why not let Dr. Newman give his own evidence, Mr. 
therwell? 


p on. Mr. Moruerwetu: Well, he has given it. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know, but— 
Hon. Mr. Mornerweiu: And he is down on the record as saying— 


The Cuairman: I rather think we are getting into a general discussion of 
lestion instead of the witness giving his evidence. 


fon. Mr. Moruerwe tu: I would like to keep to the discussion. That is 
am wanting Mr. Short to lead up to. 


‘The Witness: You say that Mr. Newman has changed his opinion. Have 
any reason to believe that any one of those people to whom you sent this 
net wheat for testing have changed their opinion as to whether or not there 
ould be separate grading of Garnet wheat, with but one dissentient here, that 
ould not be separately graded? You now say that Dr. Newman has changed 
opinion. In the face of all the evidence itself is there any reason to surmise 
ae who gave the evidence have changed their opinion to meet Dr. New- 


D. 1. Mr. MoruHerwe.u: I have reason to surmise this much with regard to 
ence that they gave, that it would not be any better at that time than 
should be, for this reason: A great many of them were circularized by 

port of a milling test by the Lake of the Woods people at the very time— 


‘Witness: That the European buyer was circularized? 
on. Mr. Moruerweu: Let me read it to you. 


» Witness: That is your statement, Dr. Motherwell, is it not, that the 
nm buyers had been circularized by a letter from the Lake of the Woods 
Company? 

Hon. Mr. Mornerweiu: That is not what I meant. I will say exactly what 
going to say, and here is what I am going to ask my friend if he is in any 
t responsible for this. Here is an article that appeared in The North- 
n Miller, June 12, 1929. It is too long to read. However, I would like 
‘it in the record, then I can read the concluding portion. It was just about 
ne hat Dr. Birchard and Dr. Newman were leaving for the Old Country. 
2n was a member of the conference that was held here. In the mean- 
d simultaneous, to those two gentlemen going over with the 7,000 or 
els, he gets out a test, a very bad test, and he sends it to those ‘people. 
t und its way I don't know, but it did, to many of the millers to whom 
imental shipment was being made. 
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‘DING COMMITTEE 


Extensive Test of Mining AND BAKING QUALITIES OF Garver 
WuHeat Mapr 


WINNIPEG, Maw 


A test of the milling and baking qualities of Garnet wheat on what 
probably the largest scale attempted anywhere up to the present time 
been completed at the Keewatin mill of the Lake of the Woods Milli 
Co., Ltd. The following report prepared by J. M. Pearen, chief chemi 
for the company, is interesting, in view of the fact that the Cana 
government recently shipped samples of this variety of wheat to Britis 
and European millers and asked them to submit their findings to 
department of trade and commerce, Ottawa. ee 


Mr. Pearen says that during the past three years numerous m 
and baking tests have been made with Garnet wheat in comparison 
Marquis and lately with Reward, and in many cases the samples 
were those supplied by the department of agriculture from the e 
mental plots at stations in various parts of the Prairie Provinces. 
latest, and by far the largest, test_gave results in aecord with the | 
vious tests. A mix of 2,000 bus. Garnet wheat was prepared in one 
the Keewatin elevators and milled in comparison with Marquis o 
commercial basis. A mix of each variety was ground in one mill on 
same day, and the following is the detailed report of the commer 
test: ea: 

‘Garnet Mix: 1,000 bus. No. 2 northern Garnet, weig 
pounds, protein 11-1 per cent; 1,000 bus. No. 3 northern G 
weight 65 pounds, protein 13: ce per cent; average weight per bus! 
654 pounds; average protein, 12-5 per cent. Marquis mix: 
northern, No. 3 northern and No. 4 wheat. Average slightly ; 
No. 3 northern. Weight per bushel, 624 pounds; average es 
13-2 per cent. 

It will seem from the above that we had an excellent sample 
Garnet with which to work. Protein of No. 2 northern Gai 
sample is rather low, but this is typical of the variety grown 
northern districts. On the other hand, the No. 3 northern Ga 
is well above the average in protein, and brings the average o 
mix to 12-5 per cent, which is equal to the usual ratio belo 
Marquis. 

In spite of the fact that the Garnet mix was higher in grade 
the Marquis mix, and decidedly heavier in weight per bushel, 
yellow colour of the Garnet flour was distinctly outstanding, as agai 
the creamy white of the Marquis flour. 


Both flours were bleached, under identically the same con 
with the most modern equipment. The colour spread may 
expressed by stating that the difference between the top — 
flour from Garnet and the same grade from Marquis was gr 
than the spread between a top patent and a second patent 
Marquis. This colour spread is a feature which Canadian n 
cannot overcome. British and continental European millers h 
the native white wheats and Australians to build up the de 
colour by mixing. 

Volume of loaf was slightly smaller and texture a litt 
from Garnet flour in each grade. This was true with oth 
bleached and bleached flours. These two unfavourable feat 
probably due to the quality of the gluten, which was found - 
elastic from the Garnet flour. 
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N apy ciable difference was found in the absorption of bread 
_ yield of the two varieties. The Garnet flour, however, was not as 

dry in the dough during fermentation. It was noticeably wet, com- 
pared with Marquis dough, but did not give any serious trouble in 
; Saline through the machines in the bakeshop. This wetness or 
_ stickiness in the case of Garnet may not be so apparent when the flour 
is aged. The glutens from the Garnet flour were lower in each grade, 
as was expected, due to the lower protein of the wheat mix. A sum- 
mary of our test on Marquis and Garnet is as follows: colour, 
decidedly lower from Garnet; volume of loaf, slightly poorer from 
Garnet; gluten, smaller from Garnet and poorer in quality; absorp- 
tion and bread yield, no decided difference.’ 


Witness: Dr. Motherwell, you do not consider that that magazine 
book of the European miller, do you? 


Mr. Mornerwetu: Is a text book?—A. To the foreign buyer, but not 


). I asked Dr. Newman if he felt any doubt on the part of the European 
r because of the fact that this article had preceded his arrival and he said 
Dr. Newman has not been asked. that question before this committee. I 
hen he came back he told me, and he will tell you when he gives further 
e, that he found marked copies of this journal on the very tables of the 
s he attended—aA. Do you seriously suggest, Dr. Motherwell, that the 
s millers would be anxious to stand on the result of the Canadian investi- 
in regard to that question? 
hat was it done for. Let me read what the article says: 
The result of this test further confirms our conviction that we can- 
recommend Garnet wheat for our mills if high quality of flour is to be 
. first consideration. 

We appreciate the position of the farmer in northern districts, and 
realize that Garnet wheat to him may mean the difference between suc- 

ess and failure. On the other hand, we feel that the extensive growing 
Garnet wheat in central and southern districts of the western provinces 
uld result in a general lowering in baking quality of western Canada’s 
wheat crop. 
en he goes on and gives instances of tests. In the preceding paragraph 
e first one I read, he gives samples. The reason I ask it now is that one 
ur questions suggested test samples being sent overseas. The samples sent 
eas were not the worst samples. If there was any objection going to be 
amples sent, this is the first time it has been suggested —A. I have 
n suggested it. 
It was pretty hard that year, Mr. Short to get a bad sample. That was 
- when nearly all of Marquis was frozen into three and four, in the field. 
ime, nearly all Garnet was in the stook, and some of it in the elevator, 
ght of the frost. That was the reason Garnet was so good that year. 
‘out of the way of frost at the time, and it was all good samples. Now, 
oint I want to make is this, the gentleman who was the member of the con- 
that time—— —A. Member of the conference? 
he a member of the Millers’ Association?—A. He is an employee. 
< at that? 

ainly——A. Then I will express my opinion. | have nothing to do 
ection. I think it was given to a member of the Free Press. I think 
one of the articles for Miss Hind, and it was simply copied by the 
of the Northwestern Miller. 
article is sent from Winnipeg. It was first initiated by the Lake 
ls Milling Company. I would like to see Mr. Pearen here to hear 
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what he has to say, oe see if he solely 3 is a ae bg ane see 
wrong with that; I would be willing to accept responsibility ? 

Q. You do ‘not see anything wrong?—A. No; it is a trade magazine, 
expression of the millers’ point of view; what is wrong? ‘ 

Q. The court it is referred to is the millers of Great Britain and Eur 
A. How? 

Q. The shipment was sent over there. 

Mr. Aucock: This question was not to be decided on argument; i it Ww. 
be decided in Europe and other countries, by facts. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe tt: Is this a fact? 
Mr. Aucock: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Is this Lake of the Woods Company one of the parties to the cae 

Mr. SuHort: Absolutely. 

Q. This information was gathered from unknown sources, and this re 
was sent, presumably, by those millers to European millers, and it wen 
advance of the two missionaries that were sent out by Canada to conduct 
test—A. This is not a magazine for the European millers. 

Q. I don’t know what it is for—A. It is not for European millers. 

Q. They get it anyway.—A. It is essentially a Canadian and Ameri 
magazine. 

Q. Somebody must have sent them a shipment.—A. Certainly, but not 
Canadian Millers’ Association. ' 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is all a question of fact. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweE.u: Here is a fact. Is this a fact? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: They have a perfect right to express their view. 

Witness: Why should we not 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Simply nonsense. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: We will call it a coincidence. 

The Witness: You are raising more than one question there. I re; 
cannot see any objection. If we were merely asked to express an opinion wit 
respect to Garnet wheat, I maintain we should be entitled to express 
opinion, 

Hon. Mr. MotHerwe.u: Of course, that is a matter for you. 

The Witness: I cannot help if magazines choose 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You conclude, then, that Mr. Pearen, member of the conference on 
occasion, 15th February, 1929. A. Member of the conference? Do you 
me to discus s that conference, doctor? 

Q. Was it not a conference?—A. No; not exactly, but I- would prefer 
to say anything about it. 

Q. What was it?—A. I am afraid it was an attempt to make us the vills 
of the piece, which we were not. 

Q. It was a conference of the Department of Trade and Commere 
the Department of Agriculture-—A. Exactly. 

Q. That conference met with the very idea as enunciated by you. in 
opening remarks, of getting closer together—-A. Most decidedly. The att 
of the Department was to establish Garnet wheat. 

Q. No, to take the next step to see whether it could be establishe 
You have ‘taken those steps, Dr. Motherwell, and you ask a question as 
whether the evidence adduced as a result of those tests is in line with ae: 
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mendations; and you answer it through Dr. Newman posi- 
e affirmative. He states in regard to the question as to whether or 
would be any advantage to the trade if Garnet were established, that 
here seems to be almost a unanimity of opinion 
-Q. I do not want to be drawn away just on that point—A. No, I am quite 
‘ou do not, doctor. 
. I will get there in the proper time. I wanted to deal with this question 
Is it your opinion or belief that the publication of this test, gotten out 
ay it was described by the Lake of the Woods Milling Company from 
les that nobody except themselves—that is, that we know of—knows 
ere they got them, and that was not revealed to Dr. Newman, although they 
e asked, and that that experiment of milling tests was spread not only across 
ada, but to those countries, and eventually found its way to many of the 
lers to whom the experimental shipment was made by the government, is a 
nere coincidence?—A. Is that the question, doctor? 
4. Yes. Do you think that is good ethics? Either in court proceedings 
r in milling proceedings, or any other representative proceedings among men? 
When your question terminates I will answer. 
Q. Answer it now.—A. I will answer it. I would say in the first place, I 
t know the cause or origin of the article. Mr. Alcock says it was an article 
Miss Hind. Miss Hind, I think, saw those tests. The tests were made on 
ual samples. Nothing the Northwestern Miller might say on any question 
uld influence the milling interests on the other side one iota. 
Q. You think not, of course—A. Absolutely, of course not. 
Q. What is all this propaganda?—A. What propaganda? 
Q. Just like that, all over the country. I am trying to draw to your atten- 
nm something that you do not seem to know, and that is that the experts went 
ver there, preceded by this—A. I have just answered you in that regard. I 
e said it would not have one iota of influence on anyone overseas. 
-Q. Do you know what effect it would have on Dr. Newton?—A. I don’t 
Ww. 
~Q. Who also went there, presumably for some other purpose, but found it 
onvenient to go there —A. I have never mei him in my life. 
~Q. Well, I am not accusing my friend of being a party to this, but I want 
find out if he accepts any responsibility for it—A. You will have to ask 
. Newton. 
-Q. In regard to this. I am talking of this, now.—A. I do not see there is 
ny 


responsibility to assume. 

Q. I do.—A. There is nothing that is contrary to ethics in there. 
Q. That is all right, then—A. That is the answer. 
Hon, Mr. Wetr: I think the three points we are here to decide, and to 
et the benefit of the expert millers’ advice, are these: first, the effect on the 
ture of Garnet with Marquis, and the demand in the Old Country market; 
dly, if there was a separate grade, would there be a demand for Garnet, 
if it is practical to do this grading. No. 1 Northern is practically free 
m Garnet. Do you agree, Mr. Short that the detrimental effect of the mix- 
f Garnet with Marquis, is fairly evident by the spread now between No. 1 
rthern and No. 2?—A. I would say it is a question of cause and effect. 
Q. There is a higher percentage of Garnet in the No. 2 now than perhaps 
7 previous occasion, due to the dried out district in Western Canada.—A. That 
v belief, but I would prefer to have that endorsed. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 
_Q. Has there ever been as big a spread between No. 1 Northern and No. 2 
ern before it was put with Garnet on the market? 
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Mr. SHorr: I think it is ee yp posal B, but I wou 
records to determine that. I should imagine that a grain man who would re 
you better in that respeet—would have it more at his fingertips, Mr. Weir. 

Q. Would there be any other element entering into it to give that spread 
that now exists between No. 1 and No. 2? Take the English miller, the Engli 
miller has a great number of different grades of wheat available to draw from. 
A. Yes. 

Q. Does it not depend on the type of the wheat in the other expo 
countries, that is, whether or not the Argentine wheat for last year was o 
high a grade, or whether Russian wheat was of as high a grade, or whe 
sufficient quantities are available from Russia? Does not that also have 
effect?—A. Conceivably, yes, Mr. Weir. 

Q. Would you be in a position to say whether you think there were 
influences, like for instance, Russia not having any great supply of wheat 
export this year, or whether the grade in the Argentine would make any di 
ence?—A. All favourable to Garnet at the moment. st 

Q. Taking it for eran le this spread is due to a great extent to Garn 


@: So ae is suis one Ga of a spread—A. Yes: I would say I think it 
entirely due to the fact to which Dr. Motherwell referred, that Great Brita 
taking a lot of No. 2. If they were not taking it—— 


Mr. Aucock: We are not taking it. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: a 

Q. If there are no other forces coming into play, does it not show 
Garnet is A. Mr. Weir, suppose we were not concerned with prices or gr 
or anything of that sort. Our sole concern is one of selling quality. We are 
cere in our belief that we are one with the producing interests 

@. You agree absolutely with my point as a miller, that it is a fact that 
lers do set the price, is it not?—A. No. There are any amount of condit: 
that enter into it. The volume of supply, I suppose, in the last analysis, y 
might say. ee 

Q. The fact is, that millers buy wheat to use—A. Yes; but there a 
lot of influences the Canadian millers do not have anything to do with. T 
Canadian millers have nothing to do with setting of prices; I can assure y 
of this. 

Q. What I mean is this: this wheat is grown to be milled into flour, in 
last analysis?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the people who really decide the price at which it is finally sold is t the 
miller who pays for it, the world miller. I do not mean any group get together 
and set the prices, but world millers; is that not so?—A. It 1 is a case of supply 
and demand. 

Q. He has before him this question; he has a number of grades to draw 
a supply from different countries, and taking this into consideration, he deci id 
what he should buy to get the flour that he puts out. Of course, demand h 
something to do with it—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what really sets the price.. Now, assuming as a matter 0 
that over an extended period of time there is a bigger spread between 
and 2 Northern, than there is now, when the proportion of Garnet in— 
Northern is higher than it has ever been before, 

Mr. Aucocx: May I just point out that you have got No. 1 Garnet 
No. 2 Northern. 3 

The Wirness: There is no difference in Garnet—75 per cent would g 
1 Garnet. 


a 
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MM STEVI : May I ask Mr. Short one question. In your evidence, 
you refer very freely to the overseas tests of milling. We have been 
a report made by Mr. Newman in March 1930. You refer to that? 


Has anything happened since 1930 to the present time, in your experi- 
to cause you to change your opinion in any way?—A. Nothing whatever. 


The point I wish to make is this—I do not know whether I have this 
or not. I am not referring to the evidence given to-day against No. 1 
net, but by previous witnesses, that there would be more than one cent a 
el spread. There may be other forces contributing to it, other than those 
e heard to-day —A. Yes, I cannot analyze it, Mr. Weir. 
; I think that is the decision we have to make,—A. Yes. I cannot analyze 
rom that standpoint, I must admit that. 
Q. Speaking as a miller, do you think if the Garnet were graded separately 
there would be any demand for Garnet?—A. Yes; I most assuredly do. 
~Q. At what price?—A. I cannot answer that. 
~Q. You would not even estimate that?—A. I would not even attempt it, 
use it would be determined in the long run by so many factors. For instance, 
cannot export to the Orient to-day unless we have the grades of flour, the 
s of wheat, the low-grade group which gives the quality, the people in China 
. There is a wide disparity between the good grade and the low grades. 
nnot tell you whether the price would be twelve cents or three cents. It is 
oblematical, Mr. Weir. 


The CHarRMAN: Will you speak louder, gentlemen please? The reporter 
nding it hard to catch your remarks. 


By Hon. M r. Wei: 
-_Q. Has not flour been shipped to the Orient with barley or other grains in 
besides wheat?—A. Not to my knowledge. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. With the idea of getting a cheaper flour?—A. Colour would be the 
ortant factor. 


= By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


_ Q. Speaking as a miller, you do not feel that you can make an estimate as 
o the effect on your wheais when you put into them Garnet or any separate 
A. I would prefer you asked the question again to Mr. Alcock. To my 
is entirely within the bounds of reason that we would be using as much 
im its pure state as we use in its mixed state, and there is a distinct 
ity, if graded separately, we might be able to employ it more. That is my 
nion, but I don’t know. 

_Q. Following that, suppose Garnet is separated, and being separated we all 
that it is going to take a lower price—that is, the European millers may say, 
wheat we can get at a lower price. We know the qualities of it. We 
at a lower price than Marquis, and therefore they may use a prepon- 
f it in comparison with Marquis. Would not that also have a tendency 
own the price of Marquis?—A. No, for this reason, Mr. Weir, if I may 
hate to be redundant, but it is the Canadian flour going into the market 
| sets the standard of quality, and it is in direct ratio to the Canadian flour 
into the country that the quality of competition is set. 
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©: The European has to keep up is iat comer nel a Exactly. 
i ve maintain uniformity of our flour, then the Marquis would maintai1 
evels. 

Q. Now, your chief aim then is to keep he quality as high as you 
get it, because you set the standard. There is nothing to hinder the Cana 
millers now in getting away almost free from Garnet.—A. No, with N 
probably. 

Q. Yet, the Old Country miller, is not going out to buy Garnet when h 
buying grade No. 2.—A. It looks to be a weakness. 

Mr. Atcock: I have been asked a question as to how much I would 
prepared to pay for Garnet as compared with Marquis. I would answer th: 
question by saying about five cents under. : 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. For pure Garnet? 
Mr. Aucocx: Yes. I say I would pay five cents under for No. 1 Garn 
Now, if it is mixed 50-50, with 2 Northern, which is normally three cents und 
we can say that we have a spread of about 4 cents under. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 
Q. Providing that spread is due to the Garnet. 


Mr. Aucock: Providing it is, yes. 
Mr. SHort: There are other considerations as well. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Before Garnet ever entered into the picture at all, going back ite 
history of the grain trade, there would be seasons in which the spreads vari 
fully as much as they are varying now, since Garnet came into the picture. — 
instance, we had a season where quality enters into it?—A. Yes. 
Q. From really No. 1 Northern we might take No. 4 Northern?—A, Quit 
right. pe 

Q. Weighing 60 odd pounds to the bushel, and that was the wheat that t 
millers wanted—A. Yes, again a question of supply and demand. 

Q. Yes, but the spreads varied as much before Garnet entered into it 
they have since Garnet entered into it, did they not?—A. Yes. I might 
there are many contributing factors at the present time. I would hesitat 
give a reason or state a definite reason for the spread. 

Q. Regulated in the main by the quality of the group—A. Quite right a 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. May I ask a question with respect to the complaints prior to Gar 

What was the question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman: The question was, Mr. Motherwell, was there not as mu 
spread between the grades prior to Garnet as there is at the present time? — 


Hon. Mr. MotuHerwewu: Yes. : ‘ 

Q. Any evidence we have had yet from statisticians goes to show th 
spreads were greater before Garnet came along, but that might be Eos 
half a dozen considerations?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. Is there any way by which we could get the opinion of others affectin 
the spread at the time? It might work one way or the other?—A. Yes. It 
very problematical. ee 
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Q. Will it not be almost impossible to keep the interior elevators from 

xing? How would it be affected?—A. I would prefer not to answer that 

estion. I do not pretend to be a grain man. I have simply expressed the 

ews we have formulated in respect to the grading of Garnet wheat and how it 

ould affect the quality of flour. I do not wish to be drawn into a discussion 
ther things on which I am not competent to speak. 


~ By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Do I understand that the millers took this up with the Department of 
de and Commerce and that they were the ones associated with this move- 
ment?—A. I do not think so. 

_ Q. Did any of your organization communicate with the Department of 
Tr de and Commerce?—A. You mean for this present committee? 

_ Q. No, at any time?—A. No. I would say categorically that that is not a 
statement of fact. 

_ Q. I am not stating it as a fact. I just wanted to know if it is a fact?— 
. No. In as far as this present committee is concerned, I do not know anything 
out it. 


“ By Hon. Mr. Weir: 

—Q. I think you misunderstand each other. I think Mr. Motherwell is asking 
here the pressure came from in the Research Council to lead to this demand 
r a separate grade in Garnet?—A. I would certainly say not from us. We 
_ have proffered our views in that connection. You were courteous enough, Dr. 
_ Motherwell, to invite us to a general meeting after one or two letters had passed 
tween us. 


= By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. You mean in 1929?—A. Yes. I would have said had anyone asked me, 
_ without any ulterior thought behind it, that Dr. Motherwell arranged for that 

‘meeting. 
— Q. I do not know whether you call it ulterior?—A. I would have done had 
anybody asked me. 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: Mr. Motherwell’s question is that since that meeting what 
d the National Research Council to come forward with this definite recom- 
ndation. 
- Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: I want to know who initiated this new move to 
4 a different grade for Garnet. 
_ The Witness: I cannot answer that. Again, I know if I had been asked, 
not before this committee but by anybody outside, I would have thought it 
would have arisen from Dr. Newman’s own answer to the question you raised. 
a The CHarrman: Of course, there is the Grain Standards Board. 
The Wrrnzss: Yes, and the action on the part of Dr. Newman. I have 
nitted that evidence regarding the Western Grain Standards Board. 
_ Hon. Mr. Wem: Did they make their decision on a resolution that eman- 
from the National Research Council? 
‘The Witness: I do not know. I disclaim all knowledge of that. The millers 
ve played no part in that. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

-Q. I would not like to quote it, but I think it is somewhere in the report 
e we started—I will look it up in the evidence—but anyway you have had 
sorrespondence with the Minister of Trade and Commerce or any other officer? 
A. In respect to what? 
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Q. With respect to ie dye of c cite th question getting 
different grade for Garnet?—A. Let me think for a minute, Dr. Motherwell. t 
is not that I wish to be evasive, but I want to answer truly, and there are so 
many things that have cropped up in that period. Let me get the time rig ht. 
I think, undoubtedly, that following the report—the issuance of the report— 
I wrote to the Department of Trade and Commerce and pointed out that i 
was along the lines of the recommendations we have made and that our co 
tions were still unchanged. 

Q. You do remember what part of the year that was?—A. I do ne 

Q. Information has ‘come to us somewhere that it was in September, 1 
—A. When was the bulletin off the press? Could anybody tell me that? 

Q. I do not know. I think it was before that. 


Mr. Aucock: In March, 1930. 


Mr. Suort: It would be some time subsequent to the issuance of 
bulletin. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I presume if we call for the correspondence in the House it would n 
be marked confidential, would it?—A. No. No letter I would address to a Mi 
ister would be marked confidential. “s 

Q. Sometimes they are, and I wanted to make sure. I do not want to call 
for any correspondence which is marked confidential. If it is not marked co 
fidential we can, of course, get the correspondence brought down in the Hou 
in the usual way. 


Mr. Atcocx: I might say that after the issuance of this bulletin in Mar 
there appeared press notices all through western Canada in which the headlin 
stated that the overseas tests had vindicated Garnet wheat and had shown ‘its 
excellent qualities. I wrote to our general manager and I said I thought this — 
was unfortunate; it would stimulate ‘the growing of Garnet wheat, and that th é 
actual facts of the case were in the bulletin itself. They endorsed the stand 
of the Canadian millers. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweEtu: On the two questions that were submitted in 
reference—the question of milling difficulty and the question of the tempering 
difficulty, I submit they were vindicated. I asked Dr. Birchard when he can 
back about these two difficulties. ‘‘ There is nothing to them,” he said; and i n 
his evidence you will find that he says practically the same thing. EY 

Hon. Mr. Weir: I think, perhaps, the answer is here in Dr. Tory’s report:- 

The Canadian Millers’ Association raised the question again in § 
tember, 1930, when it was referred by the Minister of Trade and Co: 
merce to the National Research Council for consideration by the Associate 
committee on grain research. This committee advised against any ch: 
in the system ‘of grading in the middle of a crop year, but undertool 
study and report yron the qa at an early date in the winter, so 


ey 
Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.L: What page is that? 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: The first page of Dr. Tory’s report. 
Mr. Atcockx: That undoubtedly answers it. 


By he Mr. Mie 


that this was the outcome of those repr Ee eaairoas. I have not eae the hist 
of it, but it is, in the light of that, entirely probable. 
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ne heed to?—A. Yes. Undoubtedly I wrote. I must have written at 
o the Minister of Trade and Commerce in relation to the overseas 
_ No doubt that is the statement you have. 

e know now where it originated. 


et has grown in the North country, and that is in Saskatchewan Bul- 

It says:— 

Me In protein, baking quality and blending value there is a greater 
spread between Garnet and Reward when grown in the north than when 

grown in the south. This means that when these three varieties, Marquis, 

ie Garnet and Reward are grown together, Garnet shows greater inferiority 


that tend to produce lower protein and lower baking quality affect the 
rarnet and Marquis more than Reward. 


fon. Mr. Weir: Thank you. 


The CuatrMan: Any further questions, gentlemen? If not, I would sug- 
hat the witnesses be released. Is it the pleasure of the committee to release 


on. Mr. MorHEeRWELL: Yes, as far as I am concerned. 

Witnesses retired. 

he CHairMAN: Gentlemen, we will meet again to-morrow morning. We 
ll have Mr. Richardson of the grain trade, and Mr. Steel of the Pool, and we 
ll try to get through to-morrow, if possible. Major Strange will be here on 
day. I would like you to be here prompt on time to-morrow morning, 
cause we have a lot of work before us. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
April 26, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
tb 11 o’clock in the forenoon. Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


‘embers present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, Boys, 
, Cayley, Coote, Dupuis, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie (Assiniboia), 
ee, Motherwell, Mullins, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Porteous, Rowe, Senn, 
, Simpson (Simcoe North), Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Spotton, Spoule, 
elie, Taylor, Thompson (Lanark), Totzke, Tummon, Weir (WMelfort),. 
0 ung. as: 


Mr. James A. Richardson (President and General Manager of James A. 
rdson & Sons), called, heard, and examined on the export problems of the 

rain Trade, in relation to the Grading of Garnet Wheat. : 

_ Witness retired. 


a Mr. Lew. Hutchinson (President of the Co-operative Wheat Producers), 
ul ed and heard as the Representative of the three Wheat Pools, re the Grading 
"Garnet Wheat. 


Mr. R..C. Steele (Sales Manager of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
ducers) , called, heard and examined on the subject matter of the Order of 
erence (viz.), Garnet Wheat. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Fred. Bowen informed the Committee that the 
witness to be heard at the next sitting was Major Strange, of Winnipeg. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again on Thursday, April 28, at. 
lock in the forenoon. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 429, 
April 26, 1932. 


Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
11 o’clock to consider the order of tere of the committee on grain 
rds to the Department of Trade and Commerce. Mr. Senn, presiding. 


‘he CHAinmaN: Gentlemen, before calling the witness, Mr. Stevens has a 
ement to make to the committee. 


Ho mn. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the Canadian Trade 
issioner in Sweden which I think I ought to give to the committee. It 
to-day directed to the Department. He says that he has a letter from 
. Kvarnaktiebolaget, J.G.S., Norrkoping, Sweden. This is from one of 

rgest flour mills in Sweden, and this is the quotation from the letter to our 
ea. ah — 


We wish to point out thet the latest shipments of Manitoba No. 
~ from the Pacific coast have turned out very unsatisfactory, i in pero Ns 
of which one had to sell the wheat elsewhere. The cause of this has been 
the bad quality of the delivered parcels of Manitoba wheat. By analyzing 
_ the wheat the percentage of protein is generally found to be rather good 
_ but by baking one gets a very bad result, for the bread flows out and gets 
flat. Evidently gluten has no easbinding ability. 

We have tried to find out the cause of this and are now of the opinion 
that the delivered Manitoba parcels, which have shown such bad gluten 
= quality, have consisted of wheat of the Garnet type. As per our ‘state- 
ments Manitoba No. 2 must not contain more than 15 per cent Garnet - 
ie wheat, whereas the delivered parcels seem to consist of Garnet wheat only. 
“We should be glad to have your information regarding this matter. 


s Bibs end of the letter from this milling firm. The Trade Commissioner 

swered that letter, of course, and has given him as much reassurance as he 

ssibly | can. I think the committee ought to have that information as it has to 

) with the marketing of this year’s crop in one of the best markets in Europe. 
on. Mr. MorHrrweE.u: Was a report asked for? . 


m. Mr. Stevens: Oh, no. That is the reason I brought it here this morn- 
came in our usual report unsolicited. 

he CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have as our witness this morning Mr. Rich- 
m, and I will ask him to make a statement to the committee. Spldace give 
name and your position to the reporter. 


MES A. RicHarpson, called. 


‘Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I am president and general manager of 
es Richardson & Sons. I do not know, gentlemen, that there is anything 
uch woe = can add about Garnet wheat. I understand that you have 


ey rave you Bea any eA iainis from overseas importers? 
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The Witness: Well, I have some papers on that. I came down ere 
the request of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and the Winnipeg Grain Excha 
as such are not in a position to officially declare themselves, because we 

a great many members who have a great many opinions on the question 0: 
Garnet wheat and how it should be handled. Naturally, there are varied 
opinions. In speaking on this matter I am giving my own opinions and the 
opinions of my associates in the grain business and those opinions, undoubtedly 
would be the views of a large number of people in the trade, but not necessaril 
the views that all the people in the trade would entertain. 


Hon. Mr. MorHrRWeELu: It was suggested yesterday that our wha 
especially our No. 2 Pacific, did not compare as favourably with foreign wh 
during the last two years as formerly. Have you anything to say on that? 


The Witness: I am quite satisfied that we either have to discourage 
growing of Garnet wheat and see that the acreage is not increased and furt 
extended into the south or we have to make arrangements to grade it separately 
Otherwise, we must be prepared to see our wheats lose some of the standin; 
they now have on the markets of the world. Wheat can be produced any place 
in the world in almost any latitude or altitude; but we enjoy an advantage - 
on high quality wheats, and I do not think we should avoid taking any step 
necessary to preserve the reputation and high character of the wheat that 
have been producing. Of course, our wheat in the south has always been a 
better milling wheat than the wheat in the north, and our acreage has stea 
spread so that it has been more difficult to continue a uniformly high product 
which could be more easily done if we were going to select the acreage for the 
wheat and confine it to that. ee 

Mr. Loucks: Do you attribute that to the high protein tests in the south’ kK; 

The Wirness: Yes. The sharp soil of the south with. less moisture | 
duces a very much finer milling wheat. I am not setting myself up on an 
question of chemistry of wheat. My knowledge of the grain business is frot 
the point of view of a merchant and dealer. I know what the miller wants and — 
what he will pay the most money for. Why he does so is of no particular con-— 
cern to me. We do know the wheats that are in the most demand and we 
know what they are used for, where they go to, and we have assumed th 
when the miller does not want certain wheat at all he does not want it excey 
at considerable discount, and that it is not as desirable wheat. 


Mr. Peritey: You are speaking of the miller overseas? 


The Wirness: I am speaking of all the millers. Of course, we hav 
it especially brought to our attention by Canadian millers who are able mc 
less to select where their wheat comes from. Now, we sell wheat from our ow 
elevators direct to the Lake of the Woods and other mills, but they would n 
take the northern wheat and Garnet wheat from us; they did not want Garn 
at all for a long time past. They want to select where their wheat is going 
come from. vere 

The CHatrMAN: Is that because it is Garnet ls or eee 4 
northern? 

The Witness: Of course, northern- -grown wheat has not been as deciuh 
a milling wheat even where Marquis is grown. It has not been as desirabl 
but we have always suffered a bit from the north because we have’ had fara 
varieties of wheat in the north than in the south. Northern Alberta has \ 
grown all kinds of seed wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. The millers liked to select their areas from which they got their whe 
for their mills long before Garnet wheat was ever thovels of?—A. Yes. Th 
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EB iauee but oo haa I do not know, I think the moisture has a good deal 
lo with it. Wheat grown on scrubby land in the north tends to go off a little 
colour, to be a little piebald, and tends to revert a little bit to a berry of a 
pe and is graded a 2 Northern wheat whereas the Garnet grown in the 
1e area retains its colour and it would be graded a 2 Northern. Any wheat 
t has been grown in the section of Alberta that always has a lot of moisture 
‘soil tends to produce a bigger berry and to soften the wheat a little bit. 
course, I am quite satisfied when we are talking about the north country 
d northern wheat grown on scrubby land that if we grow Marquis wheat in 
e same land year after year and change the seed every year in two or three 
rs we would be entirely cleared of that difficulty or a tendency to revert to the 
r type. That difficulty would largely be cleared up. 
Q. In other words, a certain amount of drought is necessary to grow the 
wheat provided it is not too much?—A. You certainly get a high gluten 
_a much better quality of wheat in the south when you have an adequate 
ount of moisture, and, no doubt, much depends on the character of the soil. 
we get a lot of rain in a dry belt-—we have never had anything but the finest 
1eat out of the dry sections of the country. I think that is because of the 
p soil. 
es, that is right. Your opinion concerns the opinion of the Trade 
ommissioner that Mr. Stevens has just recently Tead about, that when Garnet 


“the wisest way to deliver itt it is going forward as it is now, almost absolutely 
rarnet?—A. I feel very emphatically that Garnet is an inferior wheat for 
lling and baking purposes, and I base my opinion on our experience in selling 
to the mills. That is my experience. 
Q. You mean the Canadian mills?—A. Yes, the Canadian mills, and our 


By Mr. iaeae: 


0: ‘As an exporter are you finding any difficulty at the present time in 
ing No. 2?—A. We are having difficulty in selling any kind of wheat, but, 
relatively it goes out at a price. Now, our mills in Canada have been running 
he same character of wheat practically altogether and producing a very 
gh-grade flour. Now, the English miller, for instance, has to put ten kinds of 
heat in the same barrel of flour, and he is an expert on the question of using 
inds of wheat. He is interested i in only one thing, and that is the price. If 
row aspoor wheat the English miller will buy it from us, but he would not 
us very much for it. Now, it is possible, and I think it is probable, that 
can make better use of these mixtures than our own mills can but that is 
oing to give us any advantage. 

. Do you find there is any shying off from No. 2 this year as compared 
he past?—A. Out of Vancouver our 2 Northern is ruling now at about 
cents discount and there were times this winter when it ruled at 43 to 7 


"a By Mr. Totzke: 

Q Is that the discount over Atlantic shipments?—-A. I mean that 2 North- 
sold at 44 to.7 cents under 1 Northern out of the Pacific. 

Sls Es: there. any difference between 2 Northern out of the Pagte and 2: 
ern out of the Atlantic?—A. Oh, yes, the Atlantic wheat was at a pre- 
that: year over the Pacific. In January we sold 1 Northern in the elevator 
seilles, French Mediterranean—1 Northern from Vancouver and 1 North- 
it of ‘Atlantic ports both in the elevator at the same time—we sold the 
: grades i in the same elevator on the same day and Atlantic wheat was 5 
(Ss more een Pacific wheat. 
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Hon. Mr. Weir: That is 1 Northern? 
The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Lucas: How do you account for that? 


The Witness: Well, I think we got a better price on account of it 
into France, but I remember particularly that we wanted to be sure ther 
no mistake about it and we cabled. We said, “confirm whether you are b y 
Atlantic wheat or booking Pacific wheat,” And they had the grain in 
elevator and they bought it because it had a higher gluten content and beca’ 
there is only a limited admixture of foreign wheat that they are allowed 
erind and because there is a very high duty on the wheat going into the coun’ 
and if 11 France, for instance, they have to use 15 bushels of one characte 
wheat to bring their standard flour up to what they wanted it to be and 0 
bushels of another wheat would do the same job and there was a ver 
duty, they would, of course, pay more money for the wheat that had the h 
eluten content rather than import and pay duty on such a large quanti 


M1. Brown: Did the element of time and delivery enter into it as Db we 
Atlantis and Pacific shipments. 5 


The Witness: I mentioned this instance because it was quite unusual t 
they ware both in the elevator at the same time. 


M:. Brown: But the time of delivery 
Hep. Mr. MorHerweiut: What year was that? 
Th) Wirness: It was in late January and February. 


Mr Lucas: Would you say there was any difference in the quelly, of No. 1 
out of t e eastern outlet as against going out by Vancouver? 


Th Wirness: I think the eastern wheat was preferable. 
Ho . Mr. Wetr: Garnet would not play any part in that? 
The Wirness: No. Garnet should not be in that picture at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. /ind did this spread exist all through the years between the A 
and Pac fic?—A. Yes. 
Q. Jt does not indicate anything; those spreads have always been there’ 
A. Oh, no. 
Q. All but one year?—A. There was a little spread, but we have ne 
had spreads like this year. 
Q. Mr. Newman quoted statistics here that seemed to be official ind 
that the spreads have been wider?—A. This is the widest spread we ever |} 
do not know what Mr. Newman had to go on. 
Q@. We have to deal with the evidence?—A. Yes. I do not know wh 
gets his figures. They are difficult to get. : 
Q. He gets them from the Statistical Branch?—A. They are ‘not 
statistics I have. We do not give out our statistics. There are statistics on wl 
we buy the grain for. It is all based and the wheat is sold out. of Vanco 
on the basis of relation to the Wi innipeg market, and 1 think a great man 
the fellows who bought that wheat in Vancouver sold it for a lot less mone 
they had paid for it. A good deal of the business out of Vancouver has to 
afloat on anticipation of business and perhaps be on the ocean a couple of m 
It can he put on the boat and hedged there the same as in an elevato: EPs 
buy it for more than the other fellow will pay for it you are out of luck, 1d 
seems to be the general practice for some time past. iM 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Was this bad for the European market, th 
spread? 
The Wirness: That was in France. 
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‘The contention se been made before the committee by many witnesses 
as the inclusion of Garnet wheat in samples going from Vancouver that, 
in a lower bid for Vancouver shipments. Now, we are told that there is 
wet wheat in No. 1 Northern. So, apparently, Garnet wheat will not be 
nsible for those spreads at all from what you tell us about those shipments 
. 12—A. Garnet wheat is not responsible for the fact that 1 Northern wheat 
Vancouver is not getting as good a price as 1 Northern wheat out of the 
atic, but Garnet wheat is a cene ie for oe large spread between 1 North- 


’ Q. What is the spread Hew een 2 said 2 Northen tA. ‘Well, there is a daily 
port on the Grain “Exchange on it and I would want to refer to the records 
efore I said anything definite. 


Q. I am trying to find out from you whether it is greater or smaller than 
whether it is a normal spread. You were suggesting to the committee that 
s more than a normal spread between 1 and 2, is that right?—A. Yes. 


. Could you tell us whether there is more than a normal spread betw een 2 


a 1 and 2 and I ee not gone over the spreads peie een 2 and 3. To: answer 
hat specifically i is a matter of record. The point I understand you are interested 
whether Garnet wheat is as good a wheat as Marquis, and from the milling 
ices they do not mix well together because the same wheat cannot be milled 
il. Now, I think that last year when we had a very large crop across the north 
very short crop across the south the difficulties with Garnet wheat were very 
h accentuated because Garnet represented a much larger percentage of the 
Ir p than it will this year when we are likely to have a Ebod crop, a reasonable 
T op across the south. This year Garnet will not be as big a factor. I think the 
rmer has been encouraged to grow Garnet wheat, and he expected that it was an 
earlier ripening wheat and would escape the frost, ‘and there was some merit, per- 
aps, in having him try it out, and there is no doubt that there are some districts 
: n the north where, perhaps, Garnet wheat is the best wheat for the farmer to 
. But Garnet has spread. The farmer has made a little better grade for it. 
is “early ripening. ‘It.is not rust resisting. While it is early ripening, rust 
evelops on it much earlier than in Marquis. It has no merit for rust resisting 
ualities and it is very susceptible, I am advised, to early spring frosts. I think 
we ought to encourage Reward wheat in the north and discourage the expan- 
Garnet wheat. If we do not do that, then we must arrange to grade it 


eee: On January 21st we sent a cable to various European im- 
's asking them from the standpoint of milling quality what was the com- 

ive quality in Pacific wheat of grades 1 and 2, and we received replies from 
f, Switzerland, Liverpool and Italy, regarding the comparative values of 
() northern wheats. They were buying it out of the Pacific on account of 
gz s0 much cheaper, but the protein was not satisfactory, and if the spreads 
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Q. Does Guatriet a enter into that picture at all?—A. Yes, I thi 
Garnet tie ree nee spreads have widened out our 2 Northern has widene: 


that faa is rationed in the wider saread in buying abroad. 

Q. Does that reflect in the spread between Atlantic and Pacific wheat?—. 
Well, sometimes we have 1 Northern selling at quite a premium because there 
is only a small quantity. This year we have a big market, and there is 
reason why 1 Northern cut of the Atlantic or Pacific : should sell at 43 or 5 or | 
cents over 2 Northern except that 2 Northern was not as ease wheat a 
usual. We have never known it to sell at these spreads except there was an acut 
shortage of 1 Northern. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Was there not a special demand for the top grades this year on acco 
of wanting to get the most protein in a cargo because of the high duty ?—A 
Oh, yes, there has been a demand for our 1 Hard and 1 Northern. 

Q. Would not that have a tendency to put them up?—A. I think it woul 
have some tendency to put them up. On the other hand, we have a lot of 
1 Northern. We have been able to supply that. I have never known it befor 
where we had sharp premiums on 1 Northern except when 1 Northern was very — 
scarce. There is the odd miller who will not buy anything but 1 Bose < 
and if it is short he pays for it. : 

Q. Now, these flgures were interesting with regard to the relative spree 
between Atlantic and Pacific exports in January of this year. Have you a 
corresponding year to give us the same figures for, say, before 1928—there w. 
no Garnet before 1928, say, 1926 or 1927?—A. I have never seen the spreads p: 
vail out of the Pacific that prevailed this year. I am sorry for it. [ did n 
anticipate it. If I had ever known that to happen before it would have save 
some money. We had wheat at Buffalo and at Vancouver, and the wheat wer 
out cheap. We have got it yet. It took the business away from the Atlant 


By Hon. Mr: Weir: : 


Q. Our information is that there had been a big spread, perhaps a bi 
spread out of Vancouver before Garnet came in than “there i is now. That m ht 
be due to different conditions altogether?—A. I dispute that—that there 
was. Of course, when you are figuring out of Vancouver you have to take 
ocean. freight into consideration. : 

Q. We are talking of the spreads?—A. I know; but we have got to take 1 
at the price at Vancouver. You cannot take it relatively as against Fort Wil 
liam because you have got the ocean freight at 5 cents a bushel less out of the 
Pacific. The Vancouver price should go up 5 cents. i 

Q. You are giving us instances showing the spread out of Vancouver betweer 
1 and 2 Northern. Would not that same information be available before 1928 
to show the spread then?—A. Oh, yes, there would be a record. J think 
Vancouver people would keep some kind of cash grain spread out of Vanco 

Mr. Cootr: Is it not true that the bulk of the wee going’ to Vaneo 
today would be northern grown wheat? | E 

The Witness: Yes. That is a factor. The Novivebs grown ‘heat: ou 0 
Vancouver—northern Alberta wheat had a tendency to widen out that ge 
at Vancouver. 

Mr. Loucks: Would you say that was due to the fact ont theta 
more Garnet wheat? Ge 
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a pees Yes; and there was more of it in the east too, and it widened 
ne spread. 


Peany Mr. Coote: 

Q. On that point is it not difficult to say how much of this might or might 

due to the inclusion of Garnet. There is the fact that this is not a normal 

nd that the bulk of our wheat came out of the north from which districts 

xpect a little lower protein anyway?—A. Yes, that is quite right. I do 
think the northern grown crop is as good as the southern grown crop any- 


_ Q. That is what I am suggesting—A. I think a northern grown crop of 
Jarquis or particularly Reward wheat would be better than a northern grown 
of Garnet wheat, and I feel that the Garnet wheat mixed with our southern 
at makes a bad mixture. If you put Marquis into Garnet I do not think it 
d hurt the Garnet, but by putting the Garnet into the Marquis you hurt the 
quis, giving the wheat somewhat different characteristics. Garnet wheat 
a harder, more vitreous wheat, and I am told that when it is tempered to the 
e degree to which they are accustomed to temper Marquis that it breaks 
p on the rolls and does not handle right, and that the miller claims that to 
set good results out of it you have got to handle it entirely separately, and 
if you do handle it entirely separately you get a smaller loaf of bread and 
ot as good a colour, and it is not as satisfactory an importing wheat. 
_ Q. I wanted to clear up that other point?—A. In fact, our boys tell me 
that a lot of farmers have drawn their grain into the local elevators to get it 
eristed and they want the miller to give them back flour from Marquis wheat. 
Q. We had evidence on that point the other day. I wanted to clear up this 
_ point, or to ask you to clear it up before the committee. In regard to the amount 
wheat grown in the north and south last year, would it not be true that there 
very little No. 2 wheat which came out of the south last year, that the bulk 
it was No. 1, and that whatever No. 2 did come the bulk of it came from the 
rth where the No. 2 would not carry as high a protein content as it would in 
her years when the grain came from.the south?—A. Oh, it has something— | 
a wheat is one of the difficulties. One of the difficulties is that it 
very hard to tell Garnet wheat. What you say is, I think, a consideration 
a factor in the whole thing. No matter what other factors come into it, I 
satisfied that Garnet wheat is not a desirable wheat for us to go further 
0, and.if we do we will sell our whole crop at less money as time goes on. II 
think it is very desirable that we do not move in this matter hurriedly. I think 
1e farmer has got to have a chance to move around to it, and I certainly think 
ught to be told that if he continues to grow Garnet wheat he will have to 
e—probably have to take less money for it; that it is not as good a milling 
at; and that it is up to him to calculate as to whether the additional yield 
any other advantages that he sees compensate him sufficiently for continuing 
grow it. I do not think we want to take any chances on lowering the whole 
indard of our wheat, and I do not think Garnet wheat is going to be what the 
mers thought, and J think we ought to switch the farmer off it. 


-. By Hon, Mr. Weir: 
One of the big advantages in selling our wheat in Europe now is the high 
lropean test. They think of our wheat as of one kind. What effect would 
e on the old country buyer if we had an official grade which would give 
1 the impression that we are growing two kinds of spring wheat in place of 
eK My own judgment is that the grade of our wheat should be maintained 
igh quality. That is one of our assets. Our competitors can grow wheat, 
not the same quality, and we should not sacrifice our quality. 
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Q. Would it not have a tendency to lower both Marquis and Csivtel 
were only split up and not creating as high a standard?—A. I was going 
that I think we ought to maintain the high quality of our wheat and the : 
of our wheat that we can put in 1, 2 and 3 Northern, the well-recognized grac 
that everybody all over the world knows the value of and which they ean bi 
two or three months ahead and know what they are getting, the better; | 
therefore I think the prohibiting of mixing 1, 2 and 3 Northern is bad for 
farmer and bad for the country. I do nat follow that at all. J think is 
mistake. I think we should be allowed to mix 1, 2 and 3 Northern. We sh 
maintain the grades and if a car comes along with seeded 1 Northern an 
clean the seeds out why should we not get a certificate for 1 Northern? 

call it something other than what it is. Wheat comes in frequently character 
as seedy, smutty, tough or damp. You cannot merchandize it in that way, 
if you can put it in shape so that it covers all the requirements of the stan 
grades that is the best wav it can be merchandized, and that is the way it 
leave the most money in the country. If we could ship nothing but 1, 2 and 
Northern wheat [ would like to see that done. I would prefer not to 
another set of grades it it could be avoided, because the immediate reaction te 
that would be that Garnet wheat would sel! at a discount. But what would 
happen is that Garnet wheat would get to the place where it belomes Ol 
merit and would not hurt Mar quis wheat. 

Q. If Garnet wheat were in a separate grade and brought a’ consider 
lower price, would there not be a tendeney for millers to buy it and thus dee 

the demand for Marquis?—R. I do not think our millers would be interested in 
it here unless they got a very big discount; and as far as the English mille : 
are concerned if they could get it cheap enough they would use it to replace 
other wheat, but not our 1 Northern at all. 
©. The information is that in 1927 the spread between 1 and 2 at. 
William was 5 cents: 1926, 4.9. That was before Garnet wheat came along’ 
A. Yes. There will be acute circumstances when 1 Northern is very 
hut that does not prevail this year. It may be due to the fact that there 
more 1 Northern grown in the south this year and that had something to de 
with the spread. That does not make Garnet a good milling wheat. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. If separate rae were established, Mr. Richardson, will a crea 
problem in the country elevators in regard to binnmg?—A. I think it will 
increase the problem in the country elevators; they will have to meet that 
problem. As far as the trade is concerned— 

Q. You will have to meet it by mixing?—A. No. As far as the cou 
elevators are concerned, if they make mistakes it costs them money. They 
not inspect the grain. The Inspection Department inspects the grain. T 
inspect it for themselves, and if they do not buy it right, it is their own loo 
out. The Inspection Department have grades, and they have to be adjusted — 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Your fears are rather based upon what might happen if denies 
srown to a greater degree than to any particular harm which jt has don 
A. I think it has hurt the crop this year. Some of these things are a lit 
to prove specifically, but I have not any doubt in my mind that Garn 
has injured and has continued to injure the reputation of our spring. wheat; I 
I do not think it will be as big a factor next vear as this year owing | tc 
tact that we had a big crop in the north and a short crop in the south. i 

Q. What I was going to say is that I think everybody feels that side of. 
cuestion. We want to maintain the quality of our wheat abroad. Th ‘ 
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the offing, in addition to what we already know—in addition to 
idence already produced. Now, if it were generally known that there was 
ety of wheat that was a hybrid of Garnet and Reward developed with 
ea of maintaining good qualities of both and eliminating the poorer quali- 
oth, and that there are ten generations of that already developed looking 
that variety, would that seem to meet the situation; would that seem 


tep in the direction of meeting the difficulty?—A. Repeat your question, 


ise 

__ Q. There is a hybrid wheat now being developed by a cross between Reward 

id Garnet and Marquis and Garnet—both of them—looking towards the 
mination of the objections taken to Garnet—that is colour and tempering— 
g towards the elimination of those defects and maintaining the good quali- 
nd looking towards the elimination of the poorer qualities in the other 
jeats as well and maintaining the good qualities. Now, ten generations of 
at hybrid have been developed by growing two crops a year, and that is the 
f the Department of Agriculture now through its cereal branch to develop 
se new wheats that meet the situation. 


Hon. Mr. Wem: The only real difficulty is that Reward does not yield high 
ugh after a crop on breaking and summer-fallow to replace Garnet, and if 
sse other varieties increase the yield of Reward it will solve itself. 


he Witness: Yes, but we have got to do all the experimental work, and 
have got to be very careful that we have the right stuff before we recommend 
at it be used too generally. That is the difficulty. I feel that we are very 
nfident as to what Garnet might do. Garnet has, apparently, satisfied the 
ner in regard to grade and yield. Now, how much of that satisfactory yield 
s been due to good moisture conditions in the districts where it is grown and 
ow much is due to the fact that he has already sown Garnet wheat, we do not 
( That is another thing. If he has planted two experimental plots and» 
three or four bushels more and put the experimental plots alongside of each 
all right, but he cannot prove one way or another because growing con- 
tions and moisture were altogether different in those years. 


fon. Mr. MorHERWELL: You think that Garnet has been over-boosted by 
ehody? 

_ The Wirness: I think the farmer likes to get his Garnet wheat if it is 
graded 2 Northern—he likes to have that better than he does Marquis wheat if 
is graded 38. It has the quality of ripening early which is an advantage, and 
has spread very far. There have also been good yields. Whether that is due 
G rnet or to other conditions is something we cannot very well prove. 


Hon. Mr. Wer: The biggest boost for Garnet was the two years of frost 


i got Marquis and did not get Garnet. 
The Wirness: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


I have not noticed much boosting of Garnet, unless on the principle 
ery knock is a boost. If that is it, of course, it has been tremendously 
sted. I think Reward has been given more departmental boosting than any 
r wheat, because outside of its low yield and its tendency to loose smut, it 
een an excellent wheat, and it is coming along. I think it has been boosted 
n Garnet. I have noticed that more care has been taken to distribute 
1 than Garnet. The attempt seems to be to hold Garnet down?—A. Yes, 
is the problem to-day, to hold Garnet down. It is all right if they continue 
t across the bush country where it will not be too much of a factor, 
starts spreading down into other districts it is going to be a serious | 
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Q. Don’t you think its Bee td rast as s compared with Re 
will hold it down in the south? 


Mr. Brown: It will not interest our aistiet: : 
Hon. Mr. Werr: There is some grown in the south of Manitoba. 
Mr. Brown: No. We tried it in our section. 


Hon. Mr. Weir: I was surprised when I was down there this winter; 1 
do grow it. 3 
Mr. Brown: I introduced it there myself and distributed some, but it 
all disappeared. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. One of the main reasons why we wanted a representative of the Gra n 
Exchange here was to find out if we could what spread would be set by th a 
Grain Exchange for hedging purposes—the spread between Garnet wheat, if we — 
had a separate grade for it, and northern wheat. I wonder if Mr. Richardson 
would give us his opinion in regard to that?—-A. I think in all probability it would 
be a pretty substantial discount. I think it would be quite a substantial a 
discount. If you are going to deliver it on our future I do nots 
how you could do anything else if you do not want to pull down 
future. The idea of the future market is that we call for 1 Northern wheat an 
2 Northern wheat at a 3 cent spread and 3 Northern at an 8 cent spread, an 
when we set those spreads we figure that 2 Northern is good value at 2 o 
cents under. A man buys one. If he gets No. 2 at 3 cents less he is satisfi 
and if he gets 3 Northern at’8 cents less he is getting good value. That doe 
not mean that 2 Northern cannot sell at 2 cents under 1 or 3 Northern canno 
sell at 5 cents under 1, both of which happen at times, but if you put 2 and | 
Northern too close to 1 Northern you would never get any 1 Northern on you 
future; they would deliver you 2 and 3 and the 1 Northern would go a 
a premium which is the situation at the present time. As to what w 
be the collective opinion of the elevator companies in the grain trade as to tha 
spread I do not think I would be justified—I have not made a particular stud 
of it from that angle and I would only be expressing my own opinion. It wo 
be quite a sharp discount, I know. i 

Q. We would be glad to take your opinion. I think the committee wo 
like very much to have it and to consider it simply as an opinion?—A. I 
not like to give an opinion in this matter. It would not be a very carefu 
considered one because, after all, whatever would be done on that would be 
collective judgment of the trade; it would not be my judgment. I rather think 
probably, they would figure about 8 cents discount on Garnet wheat. 

Q. If it were graded separately?—A. Yes. But, mind you, it would se 
on its merit. It would find its level. In all probability it would be too low 
the start because people would be buying stuff they knew the value of. U: 
they could grind it and get more used to handling it and find out just what t 
could do with it, probably it would not trade at quite its full value. I think 
probably, something like that would happen. 2 

Q. You would not anticipate any greater spread? I am only asking 1 
‘for your opinion?—A. The elevators have a problem unquestionably. Ii m 
takes were made in the mixing of this wheat, any errors made-in the eleva 
would be very costly, and there is no doubt there would be an increase to 
extent; but the elevators are taking that kind of chance all the time i 
conduct of their business, and I have not any doubt whatever but that the e 
tor companies when this erain is separately graded, allowing for sufficient com- 
petition between them, will handle the grain right on its merits and there | will 
be no undue tax put on it as far as elevators are concerned. 
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cn The Canadian miller can be put out of the picture. He has established 
if ettertor elevators and gathering houses for these mills in certain districts 
here they are growing more or less Marquis wheat. They can select grain. 
o matter how much Garnet wheat is being grown, there is sufficient territory 
owing Marquis?—A. Very few of them have enough elevators to take care 


 Q. Even if they select from private elevators?—A. Yes. 

. This is a matter to be considered from the export point of view; how it 
s going to affect the standard of our wheat over there and how it is going to 
be received by the miller in the old country?—A. Well, he is getting some very 
ni wheat from Australia this year—some very nice wheat. A part of the crop 
om the Argentine is very nice wheat, but there is a lot of poor stuff that finds 
way into the United Kingdom market especially, and the more poor stuff 
grow the more competition we will have, and the better stuff we grow the 
competition we will have. 


The CHairmMANn: Now, gentlemen, half our time is gone and we have two more 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


bet) oh your opinion, Mr. Richardson, has the presence of Garnet wheat in 
he No. 2 grade adversely affected the marketing of No. 2 grade?—A. I think it 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.i: Have you any evidence? 
The Wirness: That is my judgment on it. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I am asking the witness his opinion on it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Secondly, Mr. Richardson, if we are to continue the production of Garnet 
vheat in Canada in quantity do you think it is in the interest of our export trade 
t it should be graded separately?—A. Yes,—I feel that decidedly,—unless 
can control and reduce the acreage. 

Q. Of course, I said if we are going to produce?—A. I think it should be 
ouraged where Marquis and Reward varieties will do equally well. Un- 
ibtedly, I think there are some districts in the north where it may be proved 
it Garnet wheat is the best wheat to grow. I do not think we need seriously 
consider that if the quantity grown is small enough; but unless we can reduce it 
should arrange to grade it separately. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Did you ever know of any wheat being graded separately from the north- 
n wheat which survived? I have in mind White Fife and White Quality and 
ta. Did you ever know any of them to survive?—A. They had no righi to 


= Q. a1 know, but White Fife and White Quality were given a special grade. Do 
rou think Reward wheat would survive if it were given a special grade? Wouid 
ot go down? 


Mr. Coore: It is near Marquis; it is not necessary. 


od as Marquis. If we put it in a separate grade and called it Reward and 
on the eae to-morrow would there not be a differential against it? 


n ec on 6 market is Boek something to us. It is like a trade mark. 
e other fellow may make just as good goods but if he has not got as good a 
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trade mark he has to sell his goods for less money. I think our 1 and 2 
ern are grades which are worth something to us, and I agree that if you start 1 
something under another name immediately you are taking away any advanta 
that reputation has built up. I think that wheat will sell on its merit just ; $ 
Durum wheat. Now, a few years ago all our Durum wheat on this continent 1 
to the American seaboard. We had only a small amount of Canadian Durum w 
and it went to the American seaboard because there was no established m: 
for it. Now, our Canadian Durum wheat has grown in favour with the bu 
abroad, and ‘instead of Canadian Durum wheat being practically unknown t. 
buyer prefers that to the wheat he has always bought, the American Du 
wheat, and that is a wheat that has survived right along and has STOW a} 
popularity. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: You cannot call that a bread wheat; that ce 
specific demand. 

The Witness: Its popularity has grown, as against the American vari nig 
on its merits. : 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: There is no question about that. It is not a bread 
wheat, although bread is made out of it sometimes. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, suppose Garnet wheat were all placed in the No. 3 grad 
instead of establishing other grades, would that be a satisfactory solution of t 
problem; what effect would it have on the three grade?—A. I think it would 
widen it out. 

Q. You do not think that would be satisfactory?—A. } No, I do not think it 
would. 

By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


@. Would a good Garnet not raise the price of a poor 3 Marquis? I ae 
that is the Chairman’s question?—A. The millers’ argument, as I understand it, 
is that they do not mill well together—the mixtures do not mill well. I under- 
stand that Marquis would not hurt Garnet, but the Garnet hurts Marquis. 

The CuatrMAN: That would mean ‘nee the No. 3 grade would be es) 
Garnet grade? 


The Witness: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Werr: And No. 3 Marquis would not be a good epee whee 
either? 


The Witness: I think it is usually nae 


The CuHatirman: We have had a very interesting discussion and hav 
received a lot of information from Mr. Richardson. We will now hear the oth 
witnesses. 

Lew Horcuison, called. 

The CuairMan: Give your position to the reporter. é 

Witnes:: I am Vice-President of the Canadian Co-Operative Wh 
Producers and Vice Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool. I do not want to take up very much of your time, and to avoid th 
have condensed my ideas somewhat, and have put them in a definite form. Wh 
I say here today represents the opinion of the Boards of the three western whee 
pools, who, in turn, represent some 140,000 wheat growers. The personnel « 
each of these Ww heat boards contain both Marquis and Garnet wheat growe 
The question of the grading of Garnet wheat represents three major aspects:— 

(1) Its effect on the quality, reputation and saleability of Canadian whi 

(2) Its effect on the growers of wheat, both Garnet and Marquis. — 

(3) The effect it has on the physical handling of the grain through counts 

elevators. 
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ig with the first phase, it is not my intention to discuss the question 
ual milling quality of wheat, as that is a question for experts and I take it 
you have had placed before you everything required in that line. 

For many years Marquis wheat has been quite universally accepted as the 
ard of excellence in Canadian wheat and naturally the introduction of any 
her wheat into our outgoing sample which differs in quality or requires any 
ifferent treatment in milling from. Marquis, tends to decrease the desirability 
y grade of our wheat so affected. This is quite plainly shown in the 
titude of the Canadian Millers. ‘They have decided quite definitely that they 
do not want Garnet. Whether they are justified in this or not is not the question; 
hey have taken that attitude and that is what we must face. The Alberta 
Pool is not able to make any sales to Alberta Mills of any grade of wheat below 
. 1 without a stipulation that it contains no Garnet, in which case a premium 
easily obtained. 

~The Manitoba Pool Elevator Company had some No. 2 wheat which they 
were unable to sell to a certain Mill, the buyer for which stated that they were 
buying any No. 2 wheat as it contained Garnet. When guaranteed that this 
rticular wheat cointained no Garnet, no difficulty was experienced in making 
sale at a premium over quoted price for No. 2. The Saskatchewan Pool has 
d the same experience. 

The Canadian Mills are the largest single customers for Canadian 

wheat and certainly no sane merchant will ignore the preferences of his 
best customer. 
As an indication that Garnet is discriminated against on the market, 
note the wide spread nearly all this year between No. 1, which contains 
no Garnet, and No. 2 which contains most of the Garnet grown. The 
normal spread between No. 1 and No. 2 has for years been about three 
cents, although it varied slightly, except in years that the character of 
the crop caused a premium on No. 1, while this year it has been fairly 
consistently from five to six cents. 


Se - By Hon Mr. Weir: 

 Q. If there was a separate grade for Garnet do you think the Canadian 

millers would buy Garnet?—A. I suggest as to Garnet I do not think they 

_ would touch it at all. As I understand it the trouble is the colour. The Canadian 
ones is not for a yellow flour. There is also trouble in the milling and tem- 

pering of the wheat for milling. 

~ Hon. Mr. Moriuerwety: Is not that due to the fact that they have not 


picture of that kind. Their continued picking at the cream of our wheat as 
ey are doing now must necessarily leave a bigger proportion of Garnet wheat. 
. The year 1927 was referred to a moment ago in which the spread was wide 
between 1 and 2, but owing to a lot of tough unsprouted wheat No. 1 was 
( The year 1928 was the same. The same spread existed in 1928. The 
928 was a year when our wheat was hurt by frost damage and No. 1 
mt at a high premium. Except in cases like that when there was a scarcity 
‘No. 1 the normal spread was around 3 cents while this year it has been 
most constantly 5 or 6 cents. The day I left Calgary we received a report 
om our western salesman in Vancouver to the effect that there was a fair 
nand for numbers 1, 3 and 4 and no demand whatever for No. 2 and the 
was 5 cents between 1 and 2. The spread between 1 and 3 was 74 cents. 
pread between 1 and 4 was 8. 

3—2 : 
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Owing to the fact that most of the: petaciat damage oe year occu 
the Marquis growing regions, while the Garnet territory enjoyed good crc 
we probably have a much higher proportion of Garnet in our crop than 
this year, which would seem to account for the increase in the spread ne 
mentioned. — : 


ea. a larger bch of Garnet than that which goes via Fort Wil 
We have heard considerable controversy as to whether the European Mi. 
prefers Garnet or Marquis, but regardless of that preference, apparently all 
agreed that they do not want them mixed as each requires different treatme 
in tempering before milling. 
The separate grading of Garnet may result in it selling at a discount, 
least for a time, but it is not a certainty. One thing, however, is certain—n 
matter how high the qualities of Garnet it will never be in a position to obtai: 
‘a premium until it can be obtained in unmixed form. 
Practically all our export wheat is sold on the basis of the Certificate ne 
—so that when a European buyer buys “No. 2” Canadian wheat, as our wh 
is now going out, he has not the least idea whether he is getting Marquis, Garne 
or a mixture of both. Certainly, with the acknowledged difference between 
two. wheats, such a situation must be militating not only against both variet 
but against ‘the general reputation of Canadian wheat. 
We have had an indication that Russia has received an impression t a 
Canadian wheat is not in as great favour with British buyers as formerly an 
they are conducting an investigation as to just what kind of wheat is mos 
acceptable to Britain, with a view of producing that wheat. There nays b 
nothing much to this, but it is a situation not to be ignored. . 
From the standpoint of the grower in the northern sections of the whe 
area, there is no question but that Garnet is very desirable largely on acco 
of its earlier maturity which enables it to escape many of the early frosts. 
Until the development of Reward wheat, which practically equals Gar 
in early maturity and yield, and does not clash in the least with Marq 
either as to quality or milling treatments, there was considerable justificatior 
for growing Garnet. That justification seems now to have very largely dis 
peared so that any man who still desires to grow Garnet should be prepa: 
to let it stand on its own merits. An abundant supply of Reward is no 
available so that no hardship would be caused in making the change. 
It may appear to be good politics at the present time to pose as the cham 
pion of the grower of Garnet, but what will be the position when the growe 
of Marquis who is in large majority wakes up and finds out of what is be 
done to him? When he finds that all his number two wheat is being penaliz 
to the extent of two to three cents per bushel in order to protect the Garn 
crower against a possible discount? 
The third phase of the question, that of physical handling, is one in whi 
we Pools are vitally interested as we are each operating a large line o 
Elevators. Certainly the separate grading of Garnet will complicate the elevato: 
handling as it means more bins, but that problem is already present in Manito 
elevators where they, have in addition to regular wheat grades and coarse 91 
the separate grades of Barley and Durum. If Manitoba elevators can ha 
Barley and Durum in addition to their other business, surely the Saskatchewar 
and Alberta elevators can handle Garnet. — 
Owing to its splendid colour and appearance, Garnet is a wondarii m 
wheat antl an elevator agent with a good supply of Garnet, a large proportio 
of which is really “No. 1” in quality, is in a fine position to handle any bleach 
SNo2B.ands Nowa Marquis that comes along and raise them a eee 
that as elevator companies we are loath to see a change. 
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question of elevator handling were the only one involved, probably 
ild be tempted to pose as champions of the Garnet grower, but the 
* questions involved in the other two phases of the situation so far out- 
h these that we are firmly convinced that Garnet should be put in separate 
d given a chance to prove itself, not later than next year. Further 
nly means that, that much longer must we endure the injustice of a 
on the majority to protect the minority from possible loss. 
t is equal or superior to Marquis and Reward, it has nothing to fear, 
is not, it is not entitled to a ride at their expense. 
have far more barley grades in Manitoba than we have in the two 
“provinces. Now, just a word in regard to the attitude of the growers 
et. I may say in the first place that I had been a grower of Garnet 
elf until this last year. I changed to Reward because I realized that this 
oming, and our experience with Reward has been that while it is not at all 
sive because we have tried it only one year, it yielded exactly the same as 
arnet did under the same conditions. 
ow, there is no question about it, you can raise quite an objection on the 
f a great many Garnet growers the minute you talk about separate grading. 
say that if you put Garnet in a separate class it will mean that they will 
to sell at a discount. That is perfectly natural, but that same man, if you 
ain the whole situation to him will say that that is quite fair. If it is going 
. damage the Canadian crop why he will have to take what Garnet is worth, 
d think you will find that that is the general consensus of opinion among 
owers when the matter is put up to them in that light. 
-, Now, I do not know whether Mr. Ramsey brought out in his testimony— 
nfortunately I did not have a chance to go over it all—whether he brought out 
results of his visit through the Garnet country last summer. He was up 
‘the Peace River country at many points looking into this Garnet question 
ecause it was a live question up there, and his report to us when he came back 
s that he encountered no serious opposition to the segregating of Garnet once 
tuation was explained to the farmers. — You will notice that the U.F.A. 
ention held in Edmonton, which is a very representative body of Alberta 
rs, refused to entertain a resolution asking for the postponement of the 
‘egation of Garnet. I do not think we can take it for granted at all that the 
met grower is going to start an insurrection or anything of that kind if we 
gregate Garnet. Naturally, he does not like to see Garnet sell at a discount, 
ut he can easily switch to Reward now, and I think, in most cases, he will find 
t will give him as good results. Even if he does not, I do not think that 
y legitimate reason for Garnet going into the other srades in the light of 
has been brought out as to the relative—I cannot say quality of the grain 
m not trying to make out that Garnet is not as good a wheat as Marquis— 
e fact that it is different and requires different treatment is reason enough 
lude it from our other grades. Now, with regard to preference overseas, 
ar as I can gather from some of the questions there seems to be a tendency 
at there is no need bothering about that overseas business until it really gets 
old of us. In other words, would it be good business on the part of a grocer, 
tance, to start mixing brown and white sugar together. Some of his 
ers would kick right awav if he continued to do it. Would he be justified 
nuing to do that: until all his customers quit him and went somewhere 
‘their sugar? Just as soon as we find that our wheat is not coming up to > 
ard of the past should we not look about us very carefully and provide 
hat condition existing? 


| Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Have you any well grounded suspicion? We would like to hear it 
he pepe as or British market?—A. I take it from what evidence 
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1 have seen that whether the European ‘tyes prefers Marquis or Garnet 
not want them mixed. There has been no demand. ‘ing 
Q. There is no doubt about that?—A. That is the main question. He 
not want them mixed, and we are trying to insist on him buying them mixec ; 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. Do you think there would be any great practical difficulty in the countr 
elevators under a separate grading? That is my chief worry. If we have | 
separate grade of Garnet it would be cheaper, and there will be a big temptati 
in the country elevators, as you suggested, to try to raise a poor Marquis 
Garnet, and that is where the mixing will take place?—A. They are doing t 
now. 

Q. Yes. but if there is a separate grade for Garnet that will bring Gar 
far below No. 2 Northern, and there will be a much greater tendency?—A. 
Mr. Richardson pointed out, that is the responsibility of our Inspection Depa 
ment. ' 
Q. No, this question I refer to starts in the primary elevator?—A. If 
agent does that and gets caught and suffers a stiff loss he will be very care 
because he is responsible. He may take it in and he can mix it out and he ma; 
get away with it, but if the Inspection Department detects an undue preponm 
of Garnet in any of the grades— 

Q. They will make it very difficult for him. But the farmers have lots. 0) 
time and they can mix their own grades, and a lot of this wheat is delivered 
you know under very uncomfortable circumstances in the cold weather. Th 
elevator man will have his mitts on. It may be snowing or very disagreeab 
weather, or it may be dark. I am not trying to over-emphasize this, but I f 
that the big difficulty is in the country elevators?—A. There is no questiot : 
about it; it creates a difficulty. It makes quite an obligation for the elevator 
agent. i 

Q. When you were suggesting that a separate grade should be establish 
that was your own opinion?—A. Well, personally I would like to have seen 
established this year, especially in line with what seems to have come bef: 
you with regard to this year’s crop. It is too late now. It is definitely deci 
not to do it; but certainly it should not be later than the next crop. 

Q. 19332?—A. Yes. 

Q. The average spread, you say, is 3 cents between 1 and 2?—A. Yes, 
normal years. 

Q. This year it is up to 44; that is what Mr. Richardson stated?—A. A : 
Fort William, I believe, yes. 

%). Wheat importing countries had a very fair grade of wheat in 1931 Pe 
believe. Therefore, on account of their duty they wished to buy the highe 
grade they could buy which has had the tendency to raise No. 1 Northern. & 
that would have a tendency to increase the spread, outside of Garnet. T 
year in particular in the west on account of the drought in the south a gr 
deal of Marquis—the big proportion of Marquis has come from the north, 3 
it is of an inferior grade to the Marquis of the south. The Marquis alone v 
have a tendency to lower the grade of No. 2, would it not?—A. It might. 

Q. With regard to exporting countries, what about the quality of — 
wheat for 1931? I understand that it was lower than the lian : 
not think Australia was; IJ think the Argentine was. Bie 

Q. I thought there again that would have a tendency to have importi 
countries buy our 1 Northern?—A. It is quite true that possibly what we 
taking for indications—certainly they are not proofs—nevertheless they : 
indications, and when we go clear down the line and see that the indication 
all the same way we naturally think there must be something to it, and i 
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with us of not waiting until we are slapped in the face before we do 
. What Mr. Richardson said with regard to the difference between the 


ite correct in putting it on a southern and northern basis. The farmers in the 
ought areas can grow better wheat than we can in the bush areas. 


Hon. Mr. MotHerweii: That has always been the case. 


The Witness: That makes it all the more incumbent upon us to try and 
rercome our difficulties, and the best we can do is to work a little harder to 
ow good wheat through that country, and certainly we want to do everything 


a 


can to overcome that handicap. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. We are all agreed on that. Unlike yourself, I have not grown Garnet 
at for a number of years. Under what conditions did you have your Reward 
d Garnet this year? Was it on breaking or summer-fallow, or was it grown 
third crop stubble?—A. Our Garnet was on second crop stubble, well culti- 
ed. Our Reward was on a strip of breaking and right next to it, but it was 
‘ poorly worked. We did not work our breaking on account of the wind 
year before, It did not get anything like the working it should, and the 
ard was put in in rough shape. 
Q. My impression is that Reward wheat for breaking or even summer- 
w has a good yield, but that it decreased in yield much greater than Mar- 
or Garnet?—A. That may be true. I have not had a long enough experi- 
. Even so, I suppose we are justified in growing Reward. The difference 
uality and the danger we are incurring with our other wheats is a greater 
ideration than a few bushels extra yield. 

The CHAIRMAN: If separate grades are established for the 1933 crop do 
uu think it will seriously interfere with the growing of Garnet—diminish the 
ing of Garnet?—A. I think probably it will. In fact, there has been—I 
w quite a number of my neighbours are turning to Reward instead of Gar- 
because they thought this change was coming on. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: ; 


Q. Because of the educational propaganda, as some have called it, against 

et?—A. Well, they figured that if Garnet was going to be graded in a 
rate grade it would sell at a discount and Reward appeared to be just as 
ood and they might have to go into Reward. 

- Q. In other words, the question was solving itself?—A. Yes, if you take 
e measures to solve it; but the question of Garnet being put into a grade by 
f is what urged them to do it, because, simply from the grower’s stand- 
int, it is a very advantageous grain to grow and it is a nice grain to handle. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Still, the establishment of the grades will, you think, eventually do 
with the Garnet altogether?—-A. I would not say that. It depends 
ely upon the place Garnet finds for itself. As far as our own millers are 
cerned, I do not contemplate any change in their attitude for some little 
ossibly.. Otherwise the millers may develop a demand for Garnet. Once 
ma pure state and they find its qualities it may develop a demand and 
| a premium the same as Durum did. 
. Don’t you think if they could buy Garnet at a discount and, perhaps, 
0 advantage by a different process, it would have a tendency to lower the 
2» of Marquis and other northern wheats?—A. I do not think so compared 
vhat we are selling now, because it is all going onto the market now, and 
ould not make any more wheat. It might tend to bring the two together. 
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Q. If they could buy it, as Mr. Richawleon suggested, for 8 sane less. 
and use it by a different process, would it not have a tendency to reduc e 
price of 1 Northern wheat?—A. It might. In doing that that it. would increas 
the demand for Garnet, I suppose. ‘Tf there was a demand for Garnet th 
discount would quickly ‘disappear. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Are you speaking for the Alberta pool or for all the pools?—A. 
them all. 

Q. You sometimes change your mind on these questions. Maybe if 
had read the evidence you would be in better position to give an impa 
opinion regarding the other provinces?—A. I have read most of the evidence, 
and I have been quite surprised as to the extent to which that evidence cor-— 
roborated my former opinions. There has been far greater evidence to m 
mind of the necessity of segregating Garnet than I thought there was. 

Mr. Brown: There is one point I think on which there seems to be 
difference of opinion and that is that your European buyer does not 1 wan 
mixed. 


The Wrrness: Is not that enough to settle the whole question? 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweiu: You will recall that on the very important qt 
tion of mixing the pools were all in favour of mixing up until nearly the ve 
last mix was done and until the legislation prohibiting it was nearly read: 
You have changed your mind since you have had all the facts before you, 
the pools were finally all behind the abolition of mixing. 


The Witness: I would not say that. = 
Hon. Mr. Mornerweitu: They were sufficiently behind it to make 


abolition go. When you have all the facts before you in regard to this que 
tion you probably will change your mind on that too? 


The Witness: No, I think the question of mixing—possibly I am a li 
out of my line in divulging past history—the pools got together and deci 
not to support the reason for the abolition of mixing, but to increase the stand 
ard. When the politicians got hold of it they forced our hand so we co 
not do anything else. 


Hon. Mr. Morurrwetu: The politicians did good work. 


The Wirness: I do not know. I am not at all prepared to admit t 
they did. : 
The Cuarrman: IJ am afraid we are getting away from Garnet wheat. 


R. C. Streets, called. 


The CuHarrMan: Mr. Steele, will you state your position? 


The Witness: For the past two years I have been in charge of the Co 
Grain Sales for the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers and for tl 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators. Previous to that, for five years, I was in cha 
of the Grade Checking staff of the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, and at 
convenience of the committee to give any assistance possible from my familia 
with the operation of country elevators and grading a With” ‘your pel ; 
mission I would like to read in a little statement: = 


There is no technical information I can add to that wh 
already been submitted to this committee. I wish to endorse w 
Hutchinson has said that the wheat Pool Boards and Delegate Bod 
are on record as being in favour of the grade segregation of Garnet w’ 

We as an organization and myself as an individual do not care 1 
enter into a controversy as to whether or not Garnet wheat is 
mercially equal to Marquis or Reward. 
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It is sufficient that large quantities of Garnet wheat are produced, 
nd will likely be produced for a time at least, and therefore it should 
ye handled in such a manner that the best possible returns can be secured 
for the total Canadian wheat crop. 

Evidence already submitted to this committee would appear to indi- 
cate that the principal objection to Garnet on the part of our overseas 
- customers is its admixture in Manitobas. The demand for No. 1 rather 
_ than No. 2 as evidenced by spreads in prices between the two grades and 
the quantities of No. 2 now in store in Canadian terminals would also 
appear to indicate that statutory grades containing Garnet were not in 
such demand as No. 1 which contains little if any Garnet. 

_ The producers of Garnet wheat while not necessarily admitting that 
_ Marquis or Reward are commercially more valuable than Garnet, realize 
____ the importance of keeping up the standard of Canadian wheat in ‘compli- 
ance with the wishes and requirements of our customers. 

If Garnet is equal in milling and baking value to Marquis and 
Reward, segregation in grade will eventually. demonstrate it. If not 
equal then all the more reason for segregation. 

The difficulties in handling through country elevators and in grading 
are not insurmountable. 


These, Mr. Chairman, were the particular points on which I am able to speak 
cla ‘difficulties in the country elevator and in grading. 


" By Mr. Brown: 
Q. On that point, have not those difficulties been exaggerated? Would it 
: ne be true that in most cases the country elevator operators would know what 
their customers were growing, that is on the matter of grading wheat?—A. I 
ld say that even although they did not know what their customers were 
wing they would find little difficulty in grading the grain separate—the 
Garnet and Marquis separately. 
Q. They would find little difficulty ?—A. Yes. 
Q. There would, of course, be the difficulty in binning?—A. They would 
Tequire more binns. They would require to use a little more care, but it is not 
question of inability So much as the question of desire to do it. That is my 
m eomcuion.: 


By the Churman: 

~ Q. In Ontario we often grow varieties that are not at all pure. I suppose 
that prevails to a certain extent in the West. What would be done with a 
mixed variety of Marquis or Garnet or Reward? That would go below the 
= entirely, would it?—A. That would have to be arranged by the Inspec- 


. It would practically go outside of the standard erades entirely, would 
L? ay ‘There would have to be commercial grades set up for it. That is my 


aoe as the Western Grain Standards Board. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of what percentage of the wheat grown is 
_in growing? Is it small or large?—A. Well, it is very difficult to say, 
e a great many of the mixtures coming from the primary inspection points 
ace at the country elevators. They were not necessarily grown in that 
. It is my opinion that not a great percentage has been grown in that 
yet. Later on there would be more probably. 

J. If there was a change from Garnet to Reward there would be a larger 
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Q. It would certainly increase the difficulty of lea these m 
grades?—A. Yes. There are difficulties. They would have to be overe 
But i operate quite a substantial system of country elevators and we fe 
can do it. 

Q. What about the elevator man in the country? Suppose two farmer 
bring in grain and they may have Marquis and Garnet and they dump then 
together. What position is the elevator operator in?—A. He has that responsi- 
bility. He is hable to take a loss when it is finally graded by the Governm 
Inspection Department. There would not necessarily be any loss to the farm 
himself, but those who are handling grain have to be prepared for that sort 
thing. 

Q. If there were a real spread between the Garnet grades and the North 
grades there would be an inclination for dishonesty for the farmer to try to pas 
his Garnet off as something else? 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: In the case of grain delivered at night he would have t 
keep a sample and not grade until morning. 


The Witness: Yes, there would be some encouragement to do that. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. When you say that separate grading should be established in your 
opinion, you mean for the 1933 crop?—A. I would say not any later. 
Q. Would you recommend this year, 1932?—A. I cannot see how it can b 
~ done. a 
@. On account of the October options?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. You think that is the unanimous opinion of the pools in the west that — 
if possible Garnet should be given a separate grade this year, and at the latest 
it should be given a separate grade next year?—A. That is the unanimous 
opinion of our delegate bodies, but, of course, speaking as individuals, I have 
been through the north quite a little bit this winter and there are some Ww. 10 
object, of course—some individuals. 
Q. But the body that speaks for the three pools is unanimous that Gar 
should have a separate grade as soon as possible, either this year or next ye 
—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


‘Q. Have the pools been conducting any educational campaign looki 
towards the grading of Garnet separately ?—A. No, any more than that when 
the matter comes up at a lot of meetings it is discussed pro and con—not a an 
educational campaign in that respect. i 

Q. They give both sides?—A. Yes. ; ; 

Q. What is the general consensus of opinion as to what would happen to 
the grain if it were graded separately ?—-A. The general consensus? 

Q. As regards price, and the general fate of it?—A. I suppose the consensus — 
of opinion—the consensus of opinion certainly is that the price would be low 
to begin with. There is a certain amount of opinion expressed that it ‘wou 
not necessarily remain so; that when Garnet found its level B ould come up 
There is a very definite feeling of that. ct 

Q. It might come up to be the equal of the other?—A. rae 

Q. That is what a number of overseas men indicated, that it might ¢ 
up even more than the other; but in the meantime what would happen? 
farmers at this time afford to ‘take less for it? They are fearful of the next two — 
or three years. Is not that the trouble? If they could get past that they would — 
take their chance of it going up as well as coming down. In the interveni 
years they say “what is the use? We might as well go back to Marqu 


ee 
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| even if it yields less?” Is not that the situation?—A. There is some 
ig along that line, but I feel that this is the time to do it. There is a greater 
i that if Garnet is to be segregated it should be done fairly soon. 

_ Q. Before there is too much of it?—A. Not necessarily before there is too 
ch but before the prices do come up and it is more convenient for them to 
nge into another variety before too much harm is done to the name of our 
an wheats overseas. 

‘It is amazing that the same parties that were quite disregardful of the 
mixing had on our standing overseas are now so terribly scared that Garnet 
urt the overseas market when there is no evidence of it except one com- 
from the Scottish Co-operative?—A. I would not agree with that entirely 
the same parties who are now in favour of segregation were so strongly 
ur of mixing. 

Well, you were speaking for the pools, and the pools, just before mixing 
punpped, were all in favour of mixing, quite disregardful of consequences?— 
ya no. 

We will leave that. They are all now in favour of segregating Garnet? 


Eves: 
Q. That is the situation?—A. Yes, that is the situation. 


By Mr. Cayley: 


Q. Do you think it will increase the value of Garnet wheat to segregate it? 
m asking for your personal opinion?—A. I would hate to say. 

). In view of the fact that we have heard some evidence here that they have 
e certain tests as to the baking qualities and the texture and so on of Garnet 
have found that it is inferior to Marquis, is it possible, in view of that, that 
et will ever be worth nearly as much as Marquis?—A. It is just possible 
it those tests were made—the milling and baking tests were made in a manner 
ich did not suit the peculiar characteristics of Garnet; that in time Garnet 
1 be milled to be equal to other wheats. Now, it is possible; but it is hard to 
mtil quantities go overseas and prove their merits. 

. The ultimate test is the loaf of bread?—A. Yes, and the loaf of bread 
ye made by so many different methods and results can be obtained—different 
ults can be obtained. 

Q. I would infer from that that they have not carried their research far 
in your estimation?—A. It will depend upon the research of the people 
e if in large quantities. They will determine whether Garnet will be 
more money in greater lots. 

Q. Do you mean by that if Garnet is handled right it will produce a loaf 
lal to Marquis?—A. I do not know. I do not mean that. I do not know, but 
0 say that different methods of preparation can produce different results 
the same wheat. : 


_ By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: - 


You mean in tempering?—A. Yes. 

. Well, the previous witnesses indicated that the Canadian mills have 

empering equipments suitable for Garnet and that is one of the troubles? 

Yes. 

Q ‘Do you think the farmer should change his methods or the miller should 

is method?—A. Not necessarily. I do not necessarily mean that the 

should change. 

fou are suggesting, are you not, that they should change from Garnet 

ward and that will suit the millers because they will not have to change 
ipering equipment then?—A. I would not suggest that farmers should 
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necessarily change from Garnet to Reward because conditions have such 
to do with it, but I would merely suggest that the segregation would prc 
the value eventually on the overseas market, and when that time comes t 
farmer can determine from his local conditions what he shall do to get 
greatest return. 
Q. You will have to determine by study how much Garnet will be pe 
sible in No. 1, whatever the percentage is, and how much other wheat wi 
permissible in straight Garnet, will you not?—A. Yes. 
Q@. You will have to define all that?—A. Yes. 
Q. When the wheats are so like each other as they are in some areas tl 
will involve adjustment on the other side, I imagine. If this wheat is 
objectionable some buyers want a certificate, if they can get such a th 
over there, and there is no such thing. They will want an adjustment W 
whoever they are dealing with on this side if they find there is more than 1 
statutory percentage of Garnet in it, won’t they?—A. The present legislati 
in respect of mixing should cover that, because while there would be some « as 
of mixtures going “through the Inspection Department possibly slightly 0 
the percentage of Garnet “permitted— 
Q. Whatever it was?—A. Yes, whatever it was—that would not have ai a 
depreciable effect on the outgoing cargoes provided no mixing was permitt 
in the terminals, because a great volume of wheat goes forward from 
areas which do not produce Garnet. my 
Q. We will say that by judicial and careful binning of our wheat. No 
don’t you think provision should be made to prevent such a mass of Ga 
going forward? If there were a crop in the south in the Marquis area, would y 
have any problem now?—A. You would possibly not have such a ‘problem 
at the present time, but at the present time we have a certain amount 
segregation of Marquis from Garnet, and we secure premiums for the regt 
erades if they segregated Marquis wheat. - 2a 
©. For the home market?—A. Yes, and for the American na 
for millers who export Canadian flour. 


the foreign wheat market. 


By Mr. Cayley: : 
a What millers are ready and equipped r now to, handle ped whea i 


want Garnet?—A. They do nok want the ciere at any rate. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. They are taking “i now, and the best seller, according to Dr. Hum 
is No. 2 Pacific, right in Great Britain today. There is only. one party ho 
objected to it in any way and that is the Scottish Co- “ORF AYP 


Mr. Brown: Mr: Stevens read a letter this morning. 


Hon. Mr. Were: In that letter this morning it stated definitely th 
protein content was good. Now, we are led to believe that the prote L 
is not good. 


Mr. Brown: It made the statement again and again in iat Iette 
the gluten was weak. 
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Wem: That might be due to an inferior quality of Marquis 
out of the north country; and it was only an opinion. And to show 
rest that he had taken in it, he did not know there were not separate 
yet. 


n. Mr. Moruerwetu: Piebaid Marquis in the north country, to my 
ae has done our wheat far more harm. What would my friend think 
it that? 


By Mr. Cayley: 


. Are the millers ready to handle pure Garnet?—A. I would say that the 

adian millers who export Canadian flour are not ready to handle pure 
et. 

2 Q. ‘Then, who is?—A. The overseas millers. I can judge from the report 

the National Research Council and the Department of Agriculture and those 

vations to which I have had access, and when I say they do not want the 

s that is what I had reference to. I should not have made that so 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. While the millers and markets are getting ready it would be bound to 
down?—-A. Yes, it is my opinion. 

. Do you think farmers can stand any more worry just now, either the 
her or southern ones?—A. Well, they have had so much worry I do not 
a little more would affect them at all. 

: One more flea on the dog does not hurt?—A. No. 


‘Mr. Loucks: I think we have heard all the evidence. The thing that 
rms us most of all is the foreign market and the British market, and it has 
well proven to me that we are taking a great risk if we continue the same 
ctice at the present time as far as Garnet wheat is concerned. Now, the 
Dr Motherwell has referred to a minority of farmers and he seems to be 
much concerned about them, but I think our chief concern should be to 
the reputation of our foreign markets, the British and European markets. 
{ that is the case, I think we have evidence enough to show us that we 
etter segregate Garnet. wheat. 


on. Mr. Weir: Don’t you think one of the reasons why the millers objected 
¢ it has not been proven conclusively that the spread or any great portion 
at spread has been due to Garnet? There are so many other causes. I 
know the millers very well, yet I feel that all these people, the European 
and the grain dealers purchasing our grain, will Jump at any reason they 
nd to say that Garnet is inferior for mixing, and to use that to force the 
e down, but in spite of all these things the price has not been forced down 
- much. If the objection is so great as we have been led to believe by some 
ink the spread would be much greater. I say that, although I have Reward 
o sell and I have not any Garnet wheat to sell. 


_Lovexs: Don’t you think that the evidence shows clearly that that 
ise of a greater spread? 

fon. Mr. “Were: No. One thing I asked Mr. Richardson was this: That 
nporting countries had a very inferior grade of wheat in 1931, and because 
duty and other charges they had a tendency to buy 1 Northern more than 
ther exporting countries have low grades. Therefore, they cannot get 
Ae of wheat from those exporting countries and that also raises the 
Northern. At the same time, the great bulk of our Marquis this year 
comes from northern areas where it is of poorer quality, and that has a 
. increase the spread the other way, and it is leaves Garnet to be 
for whatever is left. 
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By Mr. Cayley: 

Q. Do you think the millers would undertake the responsibility 
equipping their mills to handle Garnet?—A. The Canadian mills? I ¢ 
think so. Leaving out Canadian mills— 

Q. Any mills?—A. Leaving out Canadian mills, if Garnet is a wheat | wi 
ean be treated and will give good results IJ feel quite confident that the co 
nental millers at least will adapt themselves to it providing they can get it ev 
ely cheaper than the Manitobas, irrespective of what they can actual 

o it at 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Do you think that if Garnet wheat were graded by itself that the 
grades of Garnet would sell above 2 Northern provided there was no Garnet 
the 2 Northern?—A. I do not believe it would for the time being until it beca 
well enough known, and then if they could show that it was more valuable eve 
if by different methods of tempering, etc., there is no reason why it should not be 

Q. What benefit would be derived in grading Garnet by itself?—A. 
main benefit, I take it from the evidence, would be to put wheat which has to 
handled in a different manner, with special characteristics, in a special bin to- 
that which can be handled regularly as Marquis is being handled at the present 
time. Garnet wheat is quite similar to Durum in regard to brittleness. 

ean tell that just by biting it or handling it. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. It is a hard wheat?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is one of the very desirable characteristics?—A. Yes. 
Q. Very hard?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Do you think that in grading it by itself it increases the produetion 
Garnet wheat?—A. Not at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. It would stop it for a while?—A. It would stop it for a while, but an 3 
it reached its price level, its value in price, why it would balance. 

Q. Would not there be a danger before that time was reached that. th 
would be so little that they could not handle it alone; that it would not 
worth while?—A. If it was not any more valuable wheat than Kota that 
what would happen to it. 

Q. But do you think it is in the same class as Kota?—A. No, I do not. 
is valuable— 

Q. It is so valuable that you cannot hold it down. The only way to hold 
it down is to give it a black eye by segregation?—A. No. I would not say that. 

Q. You have admitted it will knock it down?—A. It will not necessari 
give anything a black eye. We do not give extra fresh eggs a black eye 
segregating them. 

Q. Will not the buyer be careful? He would say, “What i is this Garnet? a 
is not Manitoba, this is Garnet; you had better buy safe.” : 


By Hon, Mr. Weir: 
Q. Would it be to the advantage of the millers and the grain trade to | re 
Garnet at quite a low price if it is forced below its normal value? “Would : 
consider that to be an advantage to the millers and the grain trade?— 
cannot see that it would be of any advantage to the trade. 
Q. They would buy it cheaper because of this abnormal load it would. 
to carry. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweEtu; Sure. 
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on. Mr. Weir: 

a n they would have the opportunity of selling it at a higher price on 
uropean markets?—A. If it was lower on the Canadian markets than its 
value and higher on the European market, of course, it would be of 
tage to the grain trade. Competition would right that. 

If it survives. 


Mr. Brown: Tt will only survive if it is desirable that it should. 


I understand that young flour is not a popular flour?—A. On some 
: ket s it is not. 

“0. On foreign markets?—A. For certain foreign markets where they blend 
derably with very white flours it does not seem to make any great difference 
ause it blends into a creamy texture, rather than a yellow. 

Q. I take it from the evidence we have heard here that you look for Garnet 
t to disappear—to be grown less and less; am I right? Dr. Motherwell says 
ou are giving it a black eye by segregating it. That is, it is goimg off the 
et. If the millers could not get a constant supply would they be willing to 
e their equipment?—A. In the first place, I do not think it takes any great 
ge in the equipment, no expensive change. In the second place, I do not 
< the segregation would give it such a black eye unless there is something 
erial that can take its place, in which case we would not want to produce 
met. 

Q. Some superior wheat at the same price?—A. A superior quality wheat 
ich will sell at a higher price overseas and will produce higher crops in our 
ern areas. 


~The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday, April 28, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House oF CoMMONS, 
Tuurspay, April 28, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, 
srown, Campbell, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Dupuis, Hay, Loucks, Lucas, 
illis, Moore (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), Motherwell, Mullins, Perley 
Appelle), Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Simpson (Simcoe North), Smith (Victoria- 
Carleton), Spotton, Sproule, Stirling, Taylor, Totzke, Weir (Macdonald), 30. 


Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 
In attendance: The Honourable H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Com- 


Major G. R. L. Strange, Director of the Research Department, Searle Grain 
Winnipeg, was called, and questioned on the grading of Garnet Wheat. 
itness retired. 


Mr. L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, recalled, and questioned on the 
aress that the Dominion Experimental Farms are making in regard to 
roved strains of Reward Wheat and to what extent it might replace Garnet 
eat and how soon sufficient seed of the former variety would be available 
r seeding purposes. 


Mr. E. E. Perley, Chairman of the sub-committee reported that they did 
commend the calling of any further witnesses on the subject of the present 
ICC. « 


The Chairman then appointed the following members as a sub-committee 
repare a draft report to be presented to the Committee for their consideration. 


‘The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 429, 
APRIL 28, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
y at 11 o’clock to consider the order of reference of the committee on grain 
tandards to the Department of Trade and Commerce. Mr. Senn presiding. 


The Cuamman: We are here this morning for the purpose of hearing 
ajor Strange. Major Strange, please give your position to the reporter. 


H. G. L. Srraneg, called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am director of the Research 
Branch of the Searle Grain Company. I have put my ideas in written form in 
_ order to save time under various headings of paragraphs dealing with the 
articular points I wish to present to you, and I have numbered each heading. 
f there are any particular questions you wish to ask me and if you will try to 
_ remember the number that will serve as an index to the paragraph to which you 
re referring. 


_ The Cuarrman: I will ask the committee to allow Major Strange to submit 
his brief and to ask your questions at the close. By so doing we will save 
ood deal of time and confusion as well. 


The Wirness: Before I use my memorandum I should like to say that I 
think I was one of the first farmers to grow Garnet wheat in conjunction with 
Mr. Newman’s co-operative scheme in the testing of varieties in Rod Rows in 
1925, and I grew those Rod Rows for six years, so that I think I may say that I 
now a little about the plants of Garnet, Reward and Marquis and some other 
arieties. The Research department of the Searle Grain Company is a depart- 
mt which attempts to assist farmers in their various problems, and the study 
f Garnet wheat was one of the problems which they thought should be studied. 
may say that the Searle Grain Company—and I suppose this is true of most 
er grain companies—are not interested from a wheat handling point of view 
in the method of grading wheat; they are, however, very much interested in any- 
thing that affects the welfare of the farmer because naturally their own 
prosperity is bound up with the prosperity of the farmer. For the purpose of 
udying this question we made certain surveys, one of them being a survey to 
arn how much Garnet wheat was being produced; another one was a survey 
show the experience of farmers with Reward wheat as compared with Marquis 
Garnet; another one was a study of the spreads, and the causes of spreads 
between 1, 2 and 3 Northern together with the spreads between Vancouver and 
the eastern ports; another was a study of the overseas buyers’ opinions as to 
hether they were discontented with the content of Garnet in the wheat that was 
oing over there and whether they would care for a separate grade of Garnet 
yheat or not. In addition to that we arranged for a series of meetings with 
mers in northern Alberta and Saskatchewan. We held thirty meetings which 
ddressed in order to get the ideas of the farmers as to the question of Garnet 
wheat in particular, whether they were satisfied with it, and how they would 
view separate grading; and it is the results of these various studies that I have 
put into written form: I will read now from my memorandum:— 
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GARNET WHEAT AND ITS PROPOSED NEW GRADING 

1. Quality of Garnet Wheat. 
The inferiority of Garnet wheat, in comparison with Marq 

and Reward, has been extensively advertised throughout the Wor 


by Canadian Institutions and Cereal Chemists. (See Scientific Ag 
culture, August, 1931). 


2. The Price of Garnet Wheat. seo 
Because of (1) there is no question but that buyers would refuse 

to pay the same price for Garnet, separately graded, as they wou 

for the higher quality “ Manitobas ” Garnet having been admitted 

Canada to be inferior. 


3. The Reputation of Canadian Wheat. 


This reputation has been built upon the brand name “ Manit 
bas.”’ It is questionable whether this high reputation may not 
harmed if an additional and inferior brand “ Garnet” is offered f 
sale with “ Manitobas.” The suggestion is made that this may result 
in confusion and suspicion in the minds of the buyers. Certainly | 
at least one large importer indicates there are already quite enough 
grades (See letter from Earle Stoddard, March 11, 1932) and al 
suggests that Garnet should not be graded separately. 

Dr. D. A. MacGibbon, Member of the Board of Grain Co 
missioners, in his recently published book entitled “The Canadia 
Grain Trade” on page 191 draws attention to the great value of t. 
Trade or Brand name “ Manitobas”’ as the official name of Weste 
Canadian Hard Red Spring Wheat, and of how easily misconceptio 
in the mind of the buyers can arise. His complete statement 
worthy of study. The following words are an extract:— 


It is a fact that any change made in an old established tra 
name is likely to react unfavourably for some time upon the pri 
offered for the commodity. The recognition of the possibili 
has caused the word—“ Mantoba” to be retained as the offic 
name of Western Canadian Hard Red Spring wheat. : 


There would seem to be no question that the addition of t 
Garnet grades in the minds of the buyers certainly would be making a 
change in the old established trade name “ Manitobas.” 


4. Quality of Present Mixtures Garnet and Manitobas in No. 2. 


Millions of bushels have been purchased by Overseas Millers” 
in the last two years of No. 2 Northern which has contained mixtures 
of Garnet. Any dissatisfaction by the buyers would immediatel; 
show itself in a reduction of the price offered or at least in strenuo 
complaints against this grade. No reduction in price has taken plac 
of No. 2 relative to No. 1 grade that has not been warranted by othe 
factors and conditions, and very few complaints apparently have com 
from Overseas buyers during the last two years. (See Chart of Spread 
Anyone familiar with merchandizing knows that if buyers, partic 
larly skilled buyers as are the overseas grain merchants and miller 
continue for two years not only to purchase a certain grade o 
commodity but in addition pay a relatively higher price for it, tha 
it can only be assumed the buyer is cane satisfied with the quality 0 
his purchase. 
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5. Price Level of Canadian Wheats Compared with Competing Wheats. 

: At this date, April 13, No. 2 Manitobas via Vancouver ports 
command a premium on the Liverpool market of 8% cents over 
Argentine Baril, of 4 cents over Australian and 34 over U.S.A. No. 1 
Hard Red Winters. Via Atlantic ports for a particular reason which 
has apparently nothing to do with Garnet wheat there is an ad- 
ditional premium of 3} cents a bushel above those already men- 
tioned. The premium therefore, at this date, via Atlantic ports, for 
No. 2 Manitobas, is 12} cents over Argentine, 74 cents over Australian 
and 64 over U.S.A. No. 1 Hard Red Winters. 

The average spread prevailing from July, 1930, to July, 1931, 
was 9-5 cents between No. 2 Northern Atlantic shipment and Argen- 
tine, and 2-5 cents between No. 2 Northern and Australian, or an 
increased premium now over last year of 2$ cents over Argentine and 
43 cents over Australian. 

Thus it will be seen that even though there has been in this last 
crop year to date a greater percentage of Garnet wheat in the No. 2 
than there was in 1930-31, yet the premium paid for Canadian wheat 
over and above Argentine and Australian wheat has been greater 
this year even with the extra content of Garnet, than it was last 

year. Apparently, therefore, it is hardly logical to state that the 
extra content of Garnet wheat this year has in any shape or form 
depreciated the quality of Canadian wheat on the World’s market. 


6. The Prime Spread Between No. 1 and No. 2 Northern Wheats. 


Had No. 2 been degraded this year in comparison with No. 1 
on account of the larger percentage of Garnet, this could only have 
shown itself by a spread between the two grades that could not have 

. been accounted for by other economic conditions or factors. No 
widening of the spread that could be attributed to Garnet can be 
found. The spread between 1 and 2 this year, as in most years, 
seems to be very definitely in relationship to the quantity of No. 1 
Northern available, or in other words, had Garnet never appeared 
in the picture at all the spread that has prevailed during the eight 
months of this crop season is exactly what would be expected in 
accordance with the bushels of No. 1 Northern available. A chart is 
attached showing the spreads for each year since 1920 to date, and 

. the relationship of these spreads to the amount of No. 1 Northern. 
It will be seen that there is a close relationship between these two 
factors each and every year. (At this date, April 24, the spread is 
only 3% cents.) 


17. Price Spread at Liverpool between Vancouver and Atlantic No. 2. 


At this date, April 13, there is a difference on the Liverpool 
market on Manitobas No. 2 out of Vancouver and via Atlantic ports 
respectively, of 34 cents. Some have attributed this to the greater 
eontent of Garnet in Vancouver shipments. A study of freight rates 
and charges, however, from Edmonton to Liverpool via Vancouver 
and via Montreal respectively, shows that there is a difference in fay- 
our of the Vancouver rate at this date, April 13, of Just over 3 cents 
a bushel. This unquestionably explains the reason why Vancouver 
wheat is cheaper on the Liverpool market than Atlantic wheat. The 
well-known economic law coming into play that on a “buyer’s” 
market, such as is the International wheat market to-day, reductions 
in freight rates and other charges frequently react to the benefit 
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This letter, gentlemen, is a covering letter from the agent in Winnipeg of. 
Earle, Stoddart ne Clayton Ltd, 
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of the buyer and not to the producer such as occurs on a “seller's” 
market only. It is perhaps because of this relatively cheaper Pre 
that so much wheat is flowing via Vancouver. 


(Spread April 25, 2 cents.) 
(Spread April 27, 13 cents.) 
8. Complaints Regarding Garnet Wheat. 


Very few, if any, of the millers testing the trial shipment in 
1929 seems to have definitely objected to mixtures of Garnet with 
other wheats. Most of them on the contrary stated that they had 
no difficulty with the mixture. The Trent Institute, for instance, 
considered that a 50-50 mixture of Garnet and Marquis was better. 8 
While some expressed a desire to have Garnet in a pure state, may © 
they not have been referring only to a few million bushels, at the 
most for, perhaps, a special purpose and did not conceive of any- 
thing like 50 or 60 million bushels or so. Could that much pure | 
Carnet be sold for any special purpose? (See p. 15, Bulletin 134.) 
Nowhere suggested all crop graded separately. 

Whilst objections have been made since this date by Canadiaa x 
and American millers chiefly, no serious, if any, complaints seem to 
have been made by Overseas Buyers or Millers who in the last two 
years have been milling millions of bushels of these mixtures. The 
Searle Grain Company requested one large wheat importing Com- 
pany—Messrs. Earle, Stoddart and Clayton, of Liverpool and London, 
to investigate as to whether British millers were complaining regard- __ 
ing the content of Garnet in Canadian wheat. The replies from 
these gentlemen on December 8 and 11, and March 11, state definitely 
that they cannot find any millers objecting to the Garnet, that they — 
consider that it would be folly to raise the question of grading, that — 
it would be a mistake to have the Garnet graded separately and that 
they considered there were quite enough grades already. (See letters q ; 
from Earle, Stoddart Co.) 

Mr. N. Leach, Vice-President of the Searle Grain Co., spent 
some time early this year in England, France and Germany, and 
met a number of representatives of the grain trade. The matter 
of Garnet wheat in Manitoba was not mentioned by any of these 
persons to him. (See letter from Mr. Leach to Committee.) My 
personal opinion is that far too much importance has been attached 
to the 6,000 bushels tested in 1929, and not enough to the many 
millions used since overseas. fi 


The Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
378 Grain Exchange, City. 
Attention Major Strange. 
Dear Sirs: 

We understand that you are getting up some data in connection with 
Garnet wheat. We therefore feel that the enclosed extract from our 
Liverpool office will be of some interest to you, expressing as it probably 
does the opinion of many importers in the Liverpool market. 

We feel that it w ould be unfortunate if the government decided to 
create separate grades for Garnet wheat and make them applicable on th 
option, and we are firmly of the opinion that the fewer grades that are 
tenderable the better it is for our export market. 
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Yours very truly, 
K. B. Sroppart & Co., Lp. 


ee Extract from letter under date of December 15, from Messrs. Earle, 
Stoddart & Clayton, Ltd., Liverpool:— 


Regarding the Garnet wheat which Winnipeg cabled us about, we 
think as there is no outcry about it yet it would be folly to raise the 
question of grading. It seems to work all right in the small percentage 
in which it is used, though of course, it is an inferior wheat to the old 
type, but millers are not buying lots of it because of the quality but 
because of the very high price it is held at. 


Now, I have here a letter in exactly the same language as the previous 
covering letter with an extract from another letter from Messrs. Earle, 
toddart and Clayton, London, and I will read the extract:— 


Extract from letter under date of December 11, from Messrs. Earle, 
Stoddart & Clayton, Ltd., London:— 


GARNET WHEAT 


With regard to Garnet wheat, we have scarcely ever heard of any 
millers objecting to the Garnet in the Canadian wheat, and we can only 
suppose that they are quite content with it and can mix it in with the 
many other kinds of wheat which they use. We presume that the 
Canadian millers are not in this happy position and therefore the Garnet 
does not suit their purpose like the Marquis wheat and other original 
Manitoba wheats. 

- We do sometimes find millers preferring Atlantic to Vancouvers and 
it may be partly because of the Garnet, but usually we think it is because 
the Vancouver is not such a strong wheat as Atlantic Manitoba and 
contains a lot of yellow berries. 

: « We should think that, from an export point of view, it would be a 

3s mistake to have the Garnet graded separately and, after all, Canada 
grows the majority of her wheat for export. We think that if they started 
grading Garnet separately it would draw attention to the fact that Garnet 

_was being discriminated against and it would draw the attention of the 
European millers to the matter and they might start objecting to mill the 
Garnet also and demand the best. 


This is a letter from our Vice President, Mr. Norman Leach to myself for 

he purpose of presentation to this committee:— 

as For the information of the committee on Agriculture in its investi- 
gation of the question of Garnet wheat grading, beg to confirm my verbal 
advice to you that while in Berlin, Paris, London and Liverpool, during 
January of this year, the writer met some 35 dealers in grain, all interested 
in the importation of Canadian wheat. While during our interviews or 
conversations we did not make specific enquiries of all of these members 
or representatives of Grain Importing firms relating to Garnet wheat, we 
on the other hand, recall no instance where any one of these men asked 
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Then there is another letter dated March 11, 1932, from Earle, Stoddart & 
Clayton, Ltd., to Mr. Leach after his return to Winnipeg, as follows: — 


us anything about Garnet wheat c or Acaotieen the subject: for cise 
In our opinion this circumstance would indicate a general lack of interest, 
or apathy in this question on the part of at least the United Kinet and 
Continental grain dealers. 

Those to whom we introduced the subject displayed little, if any, 2 
interest in the problem, and one prominent Importer advised us that m 
his opinion no change should be made in the present basis of grading and _ 
that there were already a sufficient number of grades without introducing — 
more. 

We are ea our experience on this trip to indicate that if there are 
general complaints and decided general dissatisfaction in overseas Grain — 
markets over the presence of Garnet wheat in our existing No. 2 ship- 
ments, it would have been quite natural for it to be drawn to our atten- — 
tion or for us to have heard more directly about Garnet wheat some-_ 
time during this contact with so many of those interested 1 in the handling 
of Canadian grain. 


(Signed) N,. L. Leacu, 
Vice-President. 


It was very good of you to write me on your return to Winnipeg, 
and I was interested to see your comments on the market. I am rather 
‘glad to see that the question of making new grades for Garnet wheat has — 
been shelved. I think there are certainly quite enough grades already. 


9. The Quality of No. 2 of the Present Crop. 
It is possible that investigation might show that the present 
crop of No. 2 wheat is of lower quality than No. 2 may have been 
in some years past. It is possible that this may be accounted for 
in the fact that probably never before has such a big percentage 
of No. 2 come from the North country where soil and climatic 
conditions in very good seasons such as the last, sometimes make 
rather a lower quality wheat than do conditions in the south where 
there is but very little crop this year. 
The suggestion is made that it is possible that No. 2 Northern 
this year, with the large content of bright red Garnet berries looked 
so good that usual buyers of No. 1 may have been tempted to — 
economize by using No. 2 instead. 
Messrs. Earle, Stoddart and Clayton, in their letter from Lon- 
don of December 11, state as follows:— 


We do sometimes find Millers preferring Atlantic tone 
couvers and it may be partly because of the Garnet, but usually 
we think it is because the Vancouver is not such a strong wheat 
as Atlantic Manitoba and contains a lot of yellow berries. 


If there is one thing to be said in favour of Garnet it certainly 
is that it does not produce these yellow berries but that on the contrary 
most other varieties grown in the north, with the exception of Reward. 
do produce yellow berries or what we in Canada term “ piebald” or 
“starchy wheat”. The suggestion made here is that a difference ir 
quality of the No. 2 grade this year, if there is any difference (which 
does not seem to be very evident) may be accounted for from the fact 


content of Garnet. 
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_ _ Indeed it may be that the No. 2 from the north this year is of 
higher quality than in past years because Garnet has certainly displaced 
in certain districts many inferior milling varieties such as Huron, Preston, 
Stanley, Ladoga, ete., that are favourites in the north on account of 
earliness. - 

_ After all, seasons vary so greatly in affecting the quality of Cana- 
dian wheats, and the quality of the world wheats with which Canadian 
wheats are blended that perhaps too much importance should not be 
placed upon the tests and results, whatever they may be, of any one 
year. 
ane must also remember that wheat is not a dead inert substance 
like lead or silver or even gold, but is pulsing with life until slaughtered 
by the miller. Handling and marketing and milling wheat is a matter 
of biology as well as of economics, Wheat both in the plant and the 
berry under differing conditions of time, place and climate can behave 
almost with all the idiosyncrasies of a prima, donna. 


10. Benefits of Garnet Wheat to the Producer. 

Garnet wheat has certainly brought substantial sums of money 
to thousands of farmers in Northern Alberta, and Saskatchewan 
due to its earliness, high yield and clear kernel, which easily fits 
it into the No. 2 grade. It is quite certain that these additional 
sums of money would not be obtained by the producer had they 
been obliged to continue with Marquis. 


IDENTIFICATION OF GARNET 


Garnet grown in certan districts in certain years is without 
question very difficult to distinguish from Marquis and other varieties, 
at least by the country elevator agent who in practice grades the bulk 
of the crop. While theoretically all the grading can be done by the 
Inspection Department, yet actually in practice it would certainly 
be found to be impossible to carry this out. The main function at 
present of the Inspection Department, as far at least as concerns the 
buying and selling of grain between the producer and the elevator 
agent, is to act more as an arbitrator in cases of dispute—certainly 
not officially to grade every load of wheat being sold. If every load 
hauled to every country elevator had to wait, before it could be 

» handled and purchased, for a sample to be forwarded to Winnipeg, 
graded and returned, it would certainly mean that the flow of wheat 
to market, to say the least, would be greatly interfered with, in 
addition to which endless disputes and friction would occur between 
the producer and the elevator agent, between the elevator agent and 
his head office and between his head office and the Inspection Depart- 
ment. It would seem that in practice that identifications cannot 
be required which are more difficult than the average elevator agent 
can satisfactorily make. It would seem to be questionabie whether 
the thousands of elevator agents will ever be able satisfactorily to 
distinguish between Garnet and the other varieties to the high degree 
of perfection demanded by proposed amendments to the “Canada 
Grain Act.” 


10A. Confusion in Regard to Variety Grown. 

__ The Lacombe Experimental Farm who grew 715 samples of indi- 
vidual farmer lots of wheat collected by the Searle Grain Elevator 
Agents, in their studied analysis of all these plots on page 2 of their 
official report state, in part, as follows: — 
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It was found that some pure Be of Garnet es wer 
submitted under the name of Marquis, Kitchener, Club, Ruby, 
Red Bobs, Reward and Red Fife. Marquis was subnaitted under 
the name of Red Bobs and Garnet Red Bobs was submitted 
under the name of Marquis, Ruby and Garnet; while Reward 
was called Kitchener and Garnet. This summary refers only to 
lots which were pure enough to use for seed and does not include 
those which carried over 10 per cent admixtures of other varieties, 
or the 67 lots which were submitted without a name. Apparently 


there are many farmers who have but little knowledge of wheat __ 
varieties, or of what variety of wheat they are growing. It is — 


easy to understand the unpopularity of good varieties with poor 
varieties under the name of one of our better wheats. It is also 
easy to understand why millers find it difficult to make good 
flour from certain cars of grain originating in certain districts 
where unsuitable varieties of wheat are being grown under the 
pseudonym of a good variety. In some cases there was ne con- 
nection whatever between the grain grown and the name it was 
marketed under . : : 

Garnet does not find favour among the Canadian millers 
who prefer Marquis or Reward. While it is not the purpose of this 
project to discuss varietal differences from a milling standpoint, 
it would seem reasonable that Garnet wheat carrying less than 
10 per cent admixture of other varieties would be preferable to — 
Marquis carrying 20 to 30 per cent of Huron or other unsuitable 
varieties, and that it would be much preferred to varities such 
as Huron, Stanley, Club, ete. The Garnet samples submitted were — 
much purer than many of the lots submitted under the name 
ont WARNE. 

Huron appeared to be the most common impurity. This can 
be explained when it is understood that Huron has a larger 
kernel, commonly grown in the district, hence any operation 
which cleans the seed by eliminating the smail kernels would 
tend to increase the proportion of a larger seeded varicty ... . 

The unpopularity of our good wheat varieties can be under- 
stood by referring to the Bruce elevator which submitted twelve — 
samples, none of which were pure enough for seed. All samples _ 
but one were called Marquis—Garnet was the purest sample sub-” 
mitted but contained 16 per cent of other varieties. Bonnyville — 
also submitted twelve samples, all of which were discarded for 
different reasons. 


11. Psychological Effect on Elevator Agents and Inspection Department. 
Admitting that it is difficult, excepting to a highly experienced 
expert, to distinguish Garnet at all times to a fine degree, the result — 
almost certainly would be that the elevator agent and perhaps also 
the many members of the Inspection force would be a continual state — 
of mental apprehension, almost fear, that they might be making some © 
errors. In order to protect themselves it would seem that human 
nature would unconsciously sway them to grade on that sate side, — 
that is to say to put No. 1 Manitobas into Garnet grades 1ather 
than risk putting Garnet into the Men so bringing a loss to 
the producer of No. 1. 
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12. Possible Effect on Reputation of Canadian Certificate Final. 


At the present moment the Canadian Certificate Final based 
on Schedule 1 of the Statutory grades of Western grain in the “Canada 
Grain Act” does not guarantee the content or absence of any definitely 
stated variety—only in general terms, “varieties equal to”—which 
ean be a matter of opinion. 

But separate grading of Garnet would set an entirely new pre- 
cedent. It is proposed for the first time that the Canadian Certificate 
Final shall in fact guarantee that No. 1 Manitoba does not contain 
more than 1 per cent Garnet, and that Garnet No. 1 does not contain 
more than 5 per cent of varieties other than Garnet. 

Now suppose a cargo does contain more—and suppose a Research 
Institute in England should grow some samples and suppose these 
samples show a greater content of other varieties than the regulations 
of the Canada Grain Act allow, what then happens to confidence 
in the Canadian Certificate Final? 

At the present moment adulteration of harmful different varieties 
in Canadian Grades is a matter of opinion, even after growing tests, 
but under the separate grading of Garnet adulteration of Garnet in 
Manitobas or of other varieties in Garnet would not be a matter of 
opinion but simply of mathematical fact and would probably afford 
a basis for the buyer by arbitration to demand compensation. 

It would seem that the Inspection Department would be in a 
continual state of apprehension and worry to say the least. 


Cm Percentage of Garnet that would go into the Proposed Garnet Grades. 


According to the proposed new Garnet grades, not more than 
5 per cent of other varieties-are to be allowed in No. 1, 12 per cent in 
No. 2, and 49 per cent in No. 3. 

During the fall and winter of 1930, the Searle Grain Company, 
in co-operation with the Dominion Experimental Farms, collected 12 
samples of wheat from individual farmers’ loads at each of their 330 
elevators, mainly in Alberta and Saskatchewan. These samples were 
grown at the various Dominion Experimental Farms, the varieties 
carefully identified and tabulated. 

The Experimental Farms’ Records of these tests show that a 
number of farmers did not know which variety they were growing 
and that numbers were growing mixtures of varieties. 

The results of the growing tests at the Lacombe Experimental 
Farm show that out of 283 individual farmers’ lots of Garnet, 152 or 
54 per cent would grade into the proposed Garnet No. 1 grades, 58 
or 21 per cent into No. 2 and 49 or 17 per cent into No. 3, and 23 or 
8 per cent into No. 4. 

The Rosthern Experimental Farm results show that out of 217 
samples of Garnet, 82 samples or 38 per cent would grade No. 1 
Garnet, 40 samples or 18 per cent into No. 2, 56 samples or 26 per 
cent would go into 3, and 39 or 15 per cent would go into 4. These 
various gradings being made, not on the basis of the appearance of 
the grain but purely and simply on the content of other varieties 
with the Garnet. 

It can safely be assumed that the bulk of these Garnet samples 
to-day are getting into No. 2 Manitobas. It would seem, therefore, 
that even though the No. 1 Garnet would command less money than 
the present No. 2, that at least 50 per cent of the Garnet grown would 
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have to take even a bigger discount, as ah rol not even eet into the 
proposed No. 1 Garnet grade. The survey showed, not only with 
Garnet but with other varieties as well, the mixtures that are being | 
grown by the farmers in Northern Alberta and Saskatchewan of old- — 
fashioned out-of-date low-milling varieties, compared with some of © 
which Garnet can only be regarded as a high grade wheat. 


14. Reaction of the Farmer to the Separate Grading of Garnet. 


The writer addressed some 30 meetings of farmers in Northern 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in January, and February, dealing par-— 
ticularly with the question of Garnet, Reward and Marquis wheats. 
Farmers were very much concerned about the proposed new grades — 
and seemed to fear that Garnet would go to a lower price if separately — 
graded. They considered that no definite evidence from the Overseas — 
Millers had been presented to warrant such a drastic change at this 
time. They seemed to feel that it would be only fair to them that 
definite evidence from Overseas Millers should be obtained before — 
any change is made. They recognize fully that it may not be in the 
best interests of the Canadian Millers or the American Millers to — 
have Garnet mixed with Manitobas but they seem to feel that the — 
viewpoint of the Overseas Millers is of far more importance than 
that of the Canadian and American Milter. 

It is the writer’s firm conviction that if a Committee would — 
proceed Overseas and would obtain the miller’s opinions as to his 
experience with Canadian wheat of the last two years, which has | 
contained a large quantity of Garnet, that any pronouncement made 
by such committee, whatever it might be, would be received without — 
complaint by the farmers. They would undoubtedly ask, however, | 
that any changes suggested should be made gradually over a term of — 
years so that the producer could accommodate himself without too | 
great a loss of money . 

The Searle Grain Company recently made a survey, the purpose : 
of which was to try and determine the amount of each variety of 
wheat that was being produced. Each of their elevator agents asked 
as many farmers as he could to state the variety of wheat the farmer — 
was growing. This survey showed on calculation that in Alberta, 
north of Red Deer, approximately 36 per cent of the wheat grown © 
was Garnet, which amounted to about 36 million bushels. In Sas- 
katchewan, north of Biggar, 39 per cent, approximately, of the wheat — 
grown was Garnet, amounting to about 31 million bushels. In — 
Alberta, south of Red Deer, 21 per cent approximately was Garnet, 
amounting to about 10 million bushels. That in Saskatchewan, south - 
of Biggar, approximately 7 per cent was Garnet, amounting to about — 
3 million bushels, or a total of Garnet of approximately 29 per cent 
of the wheat in Alberta and Saskatchewan amounting to some 81 
million bushels. 

It will thus be seen that any proposed change in Garnet grading 
would adversely affect a very large number of farmers. On a basis 
of 60 million bushels of Garnet marketed, separate grading had it been 
put in, I estimate, would have cost our Garnet producers some 4 
million dollars this year. 


I would like to say that it is not pretended that this estimate is statistically 
correct, but it is a method of approximating the percentages of varieties which 
we have found in our crop surveys to be more accurate than would appear at 
first sight. 


woe 
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als ‘The Perl 2 ae to be Made. 


It would seem that the real decision to be made is not whether 
Garnet wheat should be graded separately or not (because it would 
seem that such a step might have bad future results, unforeseen at 
this time, and might not even bring about the results desired) but 
rather should its production be continued or should it be decreased 
or perhaps practically eliminated. If the latter is to be decided 
upon, then there would seem to be some merit in degrading Garnet 
one grade per year until its production virtually ceases. The writer 
has asked hundreds of farmers whether such a course would meet 
with their approval and has not found a single farmer who would 
complain if Garnet were reduced in this fashion if it were found 
definitely desirable to do so after full and proper investigation. 


16. The Problem May Settle Itself if Left Alone. 


* 


Attention is drawn to the fact that the production of Garnet has 
become so widespread for the reason that it was the first early variety 
that enabled the farmer to overcome the money losses from which he 
was suffering in the Northern country from piebald and starchy wheat 
and from damage from frost. No other early variety was available 
at that time excepting Garnet. Since then, however, several new 
promising varieties have become available—Red Bobs 222, which 
has recently been much improved by the University of Alberta— 
Supreme, a product of Doctor Seager Wheeler, and Reward wheat, 
of the Dominion Experimental Farms. Reward wheat, particularly, 
in the opinion of the writer will make great strides forward in becom- 
ing free from loose smut and in developing higher yielding capacity. 

The Searle Grain Company recently made a survey asking 
. (through its 330 Agents) large numbers of farmers to state their 
experiences with Reward, as compared with Marquis or Garnet. It 
is surprising to find the number of farmers who are satisfied with 
Reward, and the numbers who are experimenting with Reward with 
the idea of ultimately using it in place of Garnet. 

A pamphlet on Reward wheat recently published by the Searle 
Grain Co., for instance, has already attained a distribution of 60,000 
copies and more are being requested every day. 

There is another important factor that bears consideration. 
Reward wheat is now registered with the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association, which means that increasingly better quality seed, free 
from disease and selected for higher yields, will be available each 
year. It will receive a good deal of advertising. Garnet, on the 
other hand, is not and probably never will be registered. Therefore, 


- it will become increasingly difficult for farmers to secure good or 


even reasonably good Garnet seed. If the Minister of Agriculture, 
for instance, were to instruct the Seed Branch to cease certifying 
fields of Garnet, the use of this variety would quickly decline, 
because a growing number of farmers are becoming aware of the 
necessity of using true to variety seed. If fields were not certified, 
true to variety Garnet would not be available to any extent. 

Numbers of producers of Marquis replaced this variety with 
Garnet because the latter is earlier and so escapes frost better but 
the use of the new types of fertilizers makes Marquis several days 
earlier in maturing. Quite a number of farmers are now going back 
to Marquis, using fertilizer for better earliness; more and more will 
do this as time goes on. 
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Considering all this, it would certainly seem that even thoug! 
no change at all is made in the grades of Garnet wheat, that a 
substantial decrease in the production of this variety can be looked 
for, particularly, if aggressive educational methods are continued 
and if the production of good Reward seed is encouraged and its 
distribution to Garnet growers facilitated. 


17. The Reputation of Canadian Wheat versus Profit to the Producer. 
While the reputation of Canadian wheat is unquestionably most 


important, it should not be forgotten also that the welfare of such 


a large number of producers, as are now growing Garnet, is also 
important. It would seem therefore, that whatever steps are taken, 
that the producers’ interest must continually be kept in view. It 
is important to grow high quality wheat but it is more important 
that farmers shall be able to stay in business and at least grow 


some wheat even though not of the very highest quality. It is the 2 a 


reasoned opinion of the Searle Grain Company, based upon the 


investigation and study it has been able to make of this question, 


that insufficient evidence at the moment is at hand from overseas 
buyers to warrant grading Garnet separately, particularly in view 
of the fact that the many producers of Garnet would suffer substan- 
tial losses of money. 


18. Should Garnet be Separately Graded No. 1 Might be in Danger. 
The price of Garnet would be substantially less than No. 1 
Northern Manitobas, there would therefore be, much more than 
exists at present, an incentive for producers to attempt to get Garnet 
into our No. 1 Manitoba grade. Persistent efforts of this kind would 
no doubt lead to some success, hence our No. 1 grade would probably 
be in much greater danger of lack of quality than it is to-day. 
Should a separate grade of pure Garnet find a place overseas 
at a lower price than Manitobas and should the lower price oblige 
our growers gradually to cease producing Garnet, would not the — 
special trade built up, at the expense of Manitobas, be disgusted 
and annoyed at,Canadian wheat—buyers are very touchy these days. 


19. An Alternative Suggestion to Separate Grading if Some Change ts | 
Absolutely Necessary. of 
Analysis of the growing tests of samples of Garnet wheat collected — 

by the Searle Grain Co., and conducted at the Lacombe and Rosthern 
Experimental Farms shows that the average Garnet produced to-day 
would certainly not grade higher than the proposed No. 2 New Garnet 
grades. J think it would be fair to assume that the proposed No. 1 
Garnet grade would fetch a price of not more than 8 cents below — 
No. 1 Northern and that the No. 2 Garnet grade would probably be 
about 3 cents under this or 11 cents under No. 1 Northern. f 
The suggestion is made that if it should be found, after investi- 
gation, absolutely desirable to decrease substantially the amount of 
Garnet being grown, that dropping it into the No. 3 Manitobas 
grade would bring about this result and meet with the approval of 
present Garnet producers better than separate grading. Now the 
present spread between No. 1 and No. 3 Northern is only 74 cents 
so that Garnet growers who could get their wheat into No. 3 Northern 
Manitobas (and that would be the average, without doubt), would 
receive more money for their grain than the average Garnet pro- 
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ducers probably would under the new proposed grading, that is 
assuming that the average Garnet would obtain a No. 2 Garnet 
grade which seems reasonable to expect. It is also probable that 
mixtures of Garnet into certain kinds of No. 3 Manitobas would 
help that grade. This method of clearing No. 1 and 2 Northern of 
Garnet would also, no doubt, mainly solve the problem of the Cana- 
dian millers and such overseas buyers who might like No. 2 Mani- 
tobas comparatively free from Garnet, 

This method of decreasing the quantity of Garnet would also 
avoid the certain complications and difficulties in the Inspection 
Department that separate grading, with all its additional grades 
and its difficulties of identification, would bring about. 


20. Some Garnet Producers would take very Low Garnet Grades. 


A brief but not exhaustive examination of the plot results at 
Lacombe and Rosthern show definitely that there are a number of 
Garnet producers who are now enjoying the No. 2 Northern grade 
who, because of percentage of adulteration of other varieties alone 
would have to take No. 3 or lower Garnet grades. This, of course, 
would bring them a very substantial reduction in price. 


21. A Method of Testing Out Relative Prices Pure Garnet, Pure Mani- 


tobas and Present Mixtures in No. 2. 


If it should be decided to make further overseas tests of Garnet, 
the Searle Grain Co. suggest for consideration the following method 
of testing out the overseas buyers’ opinion as to the relative values of 
Pure Garnet, Pure Manitobas and the present Mixtures of the two 
in No. 2 Northern— 


(a) That the Inspection Department should grade several cargo 
lots, respectively, of No. 2 Garnet, of the newly proposed 
No. 2 Manitobas (which would be relatively free from 
Garnet) and of the present average No. 2 Manitobas, con- 
sisting of a mixture of Garnet and Marquis. 

(6) That these lots, under careful supervision, should be shipped 
to foreign markets and offered for bids after time had been 
allowed for sample testing by interested purchasers. 

(c) That the lots might, after this, be followed up and the 
experiences of the millers with these large quantities 
checked up. 

(d) That after this further lots of the same nature should again 
be offered; the second bids would demonstrate the satis- 
faction or otherwise, of the trade with any one of the dif- 
ferent grades and a relationship in price would be estab- 
lished, then the price problem would not be as problematical 
as it is at the present time should any change in the future 
be decided upon. 


22. The Canadian Millers’ Problem with Garnet. 


The Searle Garnet survey indicated that in Alberta, south of 
Red Deer, only 21 per cent of the wheat grown was-Garnet and in 
Saskatchewan, south of Biggar, only 7 per cent was Garnet. Under 
these circumstances it would not seem that, in normal years, the 
Canadian millers should have much difficulty in securing from the 
southern parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan sufficient No. 2 wheat 
comparatively free from Garnet to fill their demands—No. 1, of 
course, should be always comparatively free. This might be an 


23. Unsettled Conditions Might Make Proposed Change Hazardous to =f 


' and the No. 2 grade particularly, has this year, because of the abo 


inconvenience to the Canadian millers, a mittedly cae Probakleed 
costly to the country than the diminished price the Garnet growe 
would have to take from overseas sales if Garnet were graded 
separately. : 
As Garnet becomes replaced as Reward and other varieties 
as even now to some extent, is happening, the Canadian millers 
problem will become easier and may be entirely solved. : 


Canadian Wheat. 


World-wide economic conditions, to say the least, are unsettled. 
This applies to grain marketing as well as to other phases of busine 
activities. It is questioned whether, considering this troublesome — 
period, the present is the proper time to make any changes in th 
methods of marketing Canadian grain. Might it not be well, a 
things considered, to leave things alone, at least for the time bein 

The largest areas of Western Canada that produce the ve 
best quality of hard red spring wheat, for two years have suffer 
abnormal conditions. Is it not questionable as to whether the 
would have been any demand for separate grading or any problem 
with Garnet wheat had southern Alberta and Saskatchewan pr 
duced their normal crops of normal quality. Northern grown whe: 


conditions, had to carry the entire load of quality. Normal crops 
(apparently at hand this year) would certainly correct much of t 
trouble. 

The question might be asked, is it worth while disturbing, pe 
haps disorganizing, an important Canadian trade that has take 
years to build up, for the sake of attempting to overcome a te 
porary condition that, in part at least, is correcting itself before our 
very eyes. If separate grading is set up should we not be magnify- 
ing a temporary situation into a permanent weakness and adverti 
ing it to the whole world to the lasting impairment of Canadis 
Hard Red Spring Wheat now marketed under the brand nar 
“ Manitobas ”’. 
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COMPARISON OF PRICES CANADIAN No. 2 NORTHERN WITH ARGENTINE ROSA FE 
_ AND AUSTRALIAN WHEATS, SEASON 1930-31 


3 Foi Wheat Studies, Stanford University, Page 196, Dec. 1931 issue 


A Spread Spread 
*Atlantic 
A between . between F 
shipment ‘ Argentine ° Australian 
Canadian oe Rosa Fe SanedieD F 
No.2 Argentine : Australian 
Re ea 1103 7 103 ee 111 
Betacam 1093 By) 106 — 33 113 
Pe aie ee Rat ate tion 94 i 93 2 96 
ee en 88 6} 82 a 87 
1S eae cai ae Ae 82 7% 75 BY 86 
isch bee aie ARMac hea Ege 80 143 66 3 80 
73 122 61 33 70 
75 12% 63 8% 67 
74 133 61 103 64 
75 124 63 73 68 
76 ll 65 4 72 
72 10 62 3 69 
68 12 56 4 64 
124 32} 
ae UREA DEN MONGH cc tas vs sae a clefts sae ovis 9-5 
ig BMMEAG DECOM ees... Peg [screens en |e ences wee ee fede w enn e nes 2-5 
* 1932 
OCEDATC TENE AEE a an 764 8i 67% 4 723 
CAA DIEN AO: ea aaa ne A a 79% 124 674 wt 724 


 4Tn “Wheat Studies” prices of Manitoba No. 1 and Manitoba 3 only are given; the prices of Manitoba 
his column are calculated, erring on the side of making the spread wider if anything on the 1930-31 
om the comparison with 1931-32. 


EIGHT AND CHARGES PER BUSHEL OF WHEAT FROM EDMONTON, ALTA. VIA 
VANCOUVER PACIFIC PORT 


Montreat Ariantic Port 


Via Vancouver— Cents 
Puncient, Pdsionton to Vancouver 20C. per Cwt....::2..0-2.0is.0isecseeeees 12-00 
OHIO nn Ip Tce ee ee -20 
~ Ocean freight Waucouver to Liverpool 23/6 long ton... 6...) eee 13-18 
aro rnsULAlee Ane Ape TeDCINE a ae RE Doak cist oa ies cs veces we 63 
Be iinucinGl cle waltOne ss een a ees ee Se. 1-25 
Sta WaEC TRDEC TION ANC pwelmnin ge cs Seek ee ee oe at 20 
TRISTE (CCN) aoe ce eno hak arenas ct aes ae ed cee Re 27-46 
Via Montreal— Cents 
ren PidtmontonetoHorg Williams. sce. vc ce ct votes eee Pe ee ere ee 15-60 
PMABER OD ANG WweIehan@en Ge Sed oe. ck cas cee es y SES at eee -20 
Outward elevation and miscellaneous charges..............----.eeeeeeeeee 1-50 
acestreipnigbort Wiliam, to Montreal... os. cc ooo eh ee bs eee 7:50 
alelerteriranrTicone te ey ei ee ye ee ie ae ss +144 
LEIPISVE Sia ae Te PRES DT WOO AREER CE eS ern A er a ak ieee rarer Oe -50 
Ocean freight to Liverpool 1/9 per quarter.................--+..--.0..0--. 4-50 
Marine and outward insurance and superintendence.....................0-- 1-00 


ERotala@eniaeetye ee store sc ea OS Ela. bas 30-944 


wa 
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COMPETITIVE EXPORT PRICES 


Lrverroor, April 13.—(By the Canadian Press.)—The following wheat quotations were supplied 
today by Broomhall, Liverpool. All Beaeee are c.i.f. (cost, insurance and freight), Liverpool. 


Per Bushel 
naar Canadian Money 


Wednesday | Tuesday 

No: 1’ Manitoba Northern, Vancouver, shipment Aprili>.(32......). 7s). Unquoted 
Not 2, Manitoba Norther, Atlantic; shipment, Ajprili) 0.45. ee ee 793 
iNo; 2;>Manitoba Northern, Vancouver, shipment April). - 4) 95s a ee - 165 
ING; 3 Manitoba Northern, Atlantic, shipment April.: 02 202 -9e a 76 
No. 3 Manitoba Northern, Vancouver, shipment) Apml)::4:5-.).52---)2. 23: 732 
Argentine (Baril::64% pounds), afloat: J.) kis fone er eer 67} 
Arcentine (Rosaite, 64 pods), shipment Aprilkc.. 066 9) 67 
Anstraian wheat, shipment Aprile... ee ee ee 724 

ns. No; 1-Hard* Winters, Atlantic; shipment Aprils): ese ee ee 723 
U.S. White Pacifie wheat, shipment April oc ee ea oie ae Ganesan eae Unquoted 
Hout Russian wheat, shipment Aprile ss.) sieve Opn eee ee Unquoted 


Norre.—The above quotations were converted by Broomhall on a seven-day sterling exchange ra 
of $3.78, and reconverted into Canadian currency at $4.20, Wednesday’s approximate exchange rae 
between banks. 

(Certified Correct.) 


ANALYSIS OF GARNET SAMPLES GROWN AT DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


Percentage of Samples that would fall into proposed new Garnet Grades 


RostTHERN 
Two Hundred and Seventeen Samples of Garnet 
GARNET 
Number : 
Grade of Percentage 
j Samples : 
p.c 
TSS] val aries ates Hine eA MM gape EA Ue Cabbie ae! Ieee ms oN Ne NS sO oe 82 38 
ING G2 oe he PU ek RNS RTS A see ane a ae 40 18 
ANOS ES hk FO ey Ey ee ae ge ace ee 56 26 
IS \0)h Cae Ree ne ere nen rena ae NY Ot Gee hve Wado olsod aoe 6 39 18 
217- 100 
- LacoMBEe 
Two Hundred and Eighty-Three Samples of Garnet 
INO e eye ae en ee ee Pree a eR OE ee oho pena sos oe 152, 54 
INGE De Perk ois ee eg UE a a ee ce 58 21 
AND B ee isk Ln Ses Dot SES BR eg ce 49 if 
INC Renee eee ain ey See ee ee ea heb eos bonneocat} 23 
283 | 100 


The figures supporting a number of these statements, the price spreads an 
the percentages of Garnet and the spreads between Canadian, Australi 
and other wheats are attached. 


By the Chawrman: 


Q. Major Strange, in this one letter from the Stoddart company signed 
Mr. Reece, the secretary, the final paragraph says:— 
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We are Mehr of ite opinion that every effort should be made to 
discourage the farmer from growing this type of wheat. 


During the reading of your brief you discussed several methods by which it 
hould be discouraged. Are you of the opinion that it should be discouraged and 
ventually done away with?—A. I would not say done away with. I do say 
his, that a part of the trade—I would not say the most important part of the 
rade—but a part of the trade which purchases Canadian wheats have expressed 
satisfaction with the content of Garnet. It would seem to be only good 
usiness sense to try to modify the situation to some extent and to help that 
much as possible; but to do away with Garnet entirely, I certainly do not 
hold that view, and I do not think anybody who has traviled through the northern 
ountry and who has seen the large number of farmers who are growing Garnet 
_ would either, especially where farmers possibly will not be able economically 
to replace Garnet with other varieties. 

Q. You mentioned Reward as being a probable substitute. Do you think 
hat Reward wheat can take the place of Garnet eventually?—A. I wonder if I 
might read one or two expressions of opinion of farmers on the whole question? 
This is the survey that we made when we asked as many farmers as our 330 
agents could find who were growing Reward their opinions about Reward. Some 
rmers thought Reward good and some bad, and the astonishing thing to me 
as to find that notwithstanding the criticism that has been made of Reward 
that because of loose smut and very low yield it could not compete with Garnet, 
at such a large percentage of farmers seemed to be satisfied with Reward and 
some in certain districts were able to get as high a yield from Reward as they 
- did from Garnet. I think if Reward could be produced—and I believe it will 
be produced presently through the work of the Dominion Experimental Farms— 
be better in yield than it is at present there will be no question that to a very 
eat extent Reward will replace Garnet because Reward will have a chance 
of getting a better grade. 


Champion.—Yields two bushels more than Marquis. More Reward will 
be sown next year. 


Blackie—Reward very satisfaetory—will be increased next season. Very 
ry season. Yield only 12 bushels, practically free from smut. Better colour 
and weight than Marquis. South west of here Garnet leads. 

Brant.—Yield less than Garnet or Marquis. Yield as high as Garnet if seed 
two bushels. Very little smut. Marquis coming back. Red Bobs 222 grown 
here. : 


Vulcan.—Ninety-nine per cent. Farmers opposed to Reward. One per cent 
vourable. Very smutty. Lower yield than Marquis. Very little Garnet here 
Marquis will displace Reward. 

Zone No. 5 


Craigmyle—Expects to be fairly popular next year. 


ZONE No. 6 


Arrowood.—Bad drought here. Reward gave the best grade. Weighed 63 

pounds to the bushel. Yield slightly smaller than Marquis and Early Triumph 
hich are favoured here. 

Three Hills No Reward grown this district Fair amount of Garnet. 


ZONE No. 7 


Alliance —Reward not popular here. Five to 10 bushels less than Garnet. 
ade No. 2. 
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Compeer —Two farmers rowing Reward. ‘Yield the same jul 
No. 1 grade. Sixty-six pounds. Odd smut balls. Twenty-two bushels ee tl 
acre. More Reward next year. Garnet not satisfactory here. Poor samp! 
Marquis suitable here. 


Fabyan.—Loose and Stinking Smut—Reward will increase here. But 75 p 
cent of all wheat now Garnet. 


Halkirk—No Reward grown here. 


Rosyth—Not pleased with Reward. Less grade than Marquis. Less yiel 
loose smut. Will not be used. . 
Zone No. 8 


Clive-——Reward 31 bushels—Garnet 40 bushels, but some farmers satisfie 
with Reward both for yield and grade. All wheat per cent of frost. No Stinkin 
Smut—Reward or Garnet. Very little loose smut. Reward growing more 
popular but will not replace Garnet. Satisfied with Reward. 


Ervick—Not too pleased with Reward. Low yield loose smut. Garn 
wheat the best in the whole district for yield and grade. 


Hilliard —vVery little Reward here but reports just as good as Marqui 
Mr. John Hreherchuk supplies following. Reward 40 bushels to the acre brea 
ing. Old land 30 bushels. Garnet 22 bushels to the acre on adjoining — 
Reward stood up well. Thoroughly satisfied with Reward. 


Islay —Well satisfied. Forty bushels per acre. Loose smut, stinking smu 
Would grow Garnet if 3 Northern. z 


Kingman.—Two farmers growing Reward. Quite satisfied. Twenty-fi 
bushles per acre. Grade 2 and 3. Garnet wheat most popular. Most of 
No. 2. Marquis grades 3. Many will grow Garnet next year in place 
Marquis. Seventy per cent is Garnet. Twenty per cent Marquis. Balance Re 
Bobs. Red Bobs grades 4. 


Minburn.—Reward liked here but yield 6 to 10 bushles less than Red Bobs 
222 or Garnet. Seeding 3 pecks to 1 bushel to the acre. Low yield perhaps due 
to thin seeding. 

I may say, gentlemen, that I have found from a number of farmers wh 
have had high yield with Reward that in most cases it seems to be due 
the fact that they have seeded a half bushel more of Reward to the acre tha 
was done with Garnet or Marquis, and there is some evidence of bringing up 
the yield of Reward by doing that. 


Warwick—Only two or three growing Reward here and are well satchel 
with it both as to yield and grade. Most going No. 1. Farmers claim yield as 
high as Marquis, Garnett or 222, but Reward hard to thresh. Consider Rew 
will be the most popular wheat in this district. Many farmers will seed s 
Reward this next spring. 

ZonE No. 11 


Duffield —Garnet produced six bushels more per acre than Reward. G 
net. lodged—Reward did not. Both graded No. 2—trace of loose smut. § 
what starchy. Marquis wheat too starchy to use. If Garnet stays in contract 
grades will never be replaced by Reward. Only Ruby and Garnet do not starch 
in this district. 

Edmonton.—Northwest of city Reward good. No, 1 Hard. One farm 
claimed yield 64 bushels. First time high grade wheat. On the whole Ga 
outyields Reward although many yields 40 to 50 bushels for Reward wh 
One farmer claims Reward 25 bushels, Garnet 47 bushels. Some Reward sh 
green immature colour on kernels. 
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_ Elk Island—Good results yield slightly better on some farms than other 
varieties. Mostly grade one better. Not much grown, practically all being sold 
to neighbours for seed. All equal to 1 Nor. No more smut than in other 
varieties. Garnet and Reward sown together. Garnet yields 42 bushels. Re- 
rd in the same field 47 bushels. Reward will take the place of Garnet here. 


Gunn.—Believes Reward will replace Garnet next year or two. One farmer 
ward and Garnet side by side—both yielded 38 bushels per acre. Garnet 
dged badly. Reward stood up. Reward graded 1, Garnet 2. No smut. No 
eward in this district showed any smut but all say a little loose smut. In 
general yield Reward slightly less than Marquis or Garnet, otherwise all farmers 
uld grow Reward because of its high quality. 

_ Q. These are really all northern tests?—A. Oh, no, I have gone through 
he whole area from the south to the north. There are several pages more, 
mut what I have quoted is a fair average. The point I would like to make is 
at it is astonishing to find in every district some farmers who because of 
od management and perhaps heavier seeding or of getting a better kind of 
eward seed are able to produce as high a yield of Reward as of Garnet, and 
at is the reason why I think that Reward, because of its high quality, is 
radually going to displace a good deal of Garnet. 

Q. You made a suggestion that Garnet should be demoted to grade 3 
instead of having separate grades. Would that not net the farmers much less, 
as is anticipated?—A. No. I stated in this memorandum that in my opinion 
it would bring the farmer 3 or 4 cents more if the spreads between 1 and 3 do 
not become greater. For instance, the average Garnet now would not go into 
e new Garnet 1 but into Garnet 2 which would be 11 cents under 1 Northern, 
ording to the price spreads that have been estimated, but 3 Northern to-day 
nly 74 cents under. No. 1. So that if all the Garnet to-day went into 3 
Northern, the farmer would get 34 cents more per bushel than he would get if it 
went into No. 2 of the new Garnet grades. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


— Q. What makes you think that if a separate grade of Garnet were intro- 
ced the general run would go into No. 2 instead of No. 1?—A. That is a 
athematical fact, not based on appearance but based according to Mr. Ram- 
y’s statistical figures that he gave as to the amount of other varieties that 
ould be allowed in Garnet. If you have more than 5 per cent of other varieties 
No. 1 Garnet it goes into No. 2. I am calculating on the results of the 
acombe experiment which showed the percentage of other varieties in Garnet. 
Q. It does not mean that the present run of Garnet is not as high a grade 
as it ever was?—A. No. This is only the content of other varieties. There is 
lot of Garnet which would be eligible for No. 1 Garnet. on its appearance 
hich would have to go into Nos. 2 and 3 because it contained more than 5 
>more than 12 per cent of other varieties. 
Q. That would depena upon the percentage allowed?—A. I am taking the 
entages that Mr. Ramsay suggested were about to be set up, 5“per cent in 
1 and 12 per cent in No. 2. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


_ Q. How do you estimate the spreads that you assume the farmer would 
under new grades for Garnet?—A. I am figuring on the spreads that Mr. 
msay mentioned that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange estimated would be the 
reads. For instance, the grain buyer has to buy wheat from the farmer often 
e year before the miller gets it, and one can estimate that for at least a 
ar some one must carry that grain. 
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Q. You said that Canada has admitted Garnet to be inferior. Do 
think you are quite right in making a general, statement?—A. I will give y 
a specific statement. 


Q. You did make that general :+> ement that Canada has admitted Garnet 
to be inferior?—A. Yes. This is a copy of Scientific Agriculture of August 31st. 
I may say that this goes to every scientific institution in the world and i 
probably on the table of every miller in the world. Here is a very exhaustive 
article on the results of a study of Dr. Larmour of the Department of Chemistry 
of the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. It was No. 20 of the Associa 
Committee of Grain Research of the National Research Council of Canada and 
was read at the convention of the Canadian Society of Agronomists Decemb 
28, 1930. The conclusion reads as follows: 


Milling and’ baking tests*were made on samples of Marquis and — 
Garnet grown on adjacent plots in the years 1927, 1928 and 1929. It 
was found that generally, the Garnet was lower in protein and in baki 
quality than the corresponding Marquis sample. The difference in 
protein content seemed to be more pronounced when weather conditions 
were favourable to high yield and low protein. When grown under d 
conditions, there was little average difference in protein of the two 
varieties. 

A study of a large number of samples of the 1929 crop on the 
basis of protein content lead to the conclusion that in general Marquis 
and Reward are decidedly superior to Garnet of the same protein content. 
In respect to blending value as shown by the blend-bromate formula 
Marquis and Reward are nearly equal, and both are very much superi 
to Garnet of the same protein content. It was concluded therefore 
that in respect to protein there exists a real qualitative difference between 
Garnet and the other two varieties. 


Now, the point I am making is that every miller, if you grade this variety 
Garnet separately, will say that it is not as good as "Manitobas, and so how e 
you expect the millers to pay as high a price. These are psychological factors 
that have a great deal to do with the amount of money the buyer will pay for 
any product. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Do not the authorities know we have already admitted it by putting 
it into No. 2 grade?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. You emphasized to some extent the difficulty that country elevator men 
might have if they were up against separate grading. Would that difficulty be 
any greater than it is to-day in keeping the higher grades of Garnet out of our 
1 Northern?—A. It would be more difficult because of this: That the Inspection 
Department would have to be much more rigid if you have separate grades be 
cause you are setting up a definite percentage of the other varieties that are 
allowed which percentage, at the present time, is very elastic. For instance, 
think Mr. Fraser said that they were allowing now 7 per cent of Garnet into 
No. 1. So that the whole matter to-day is very much more elastic than 
would be under separate grading. Our Certificate Final now does not tag y 
down to a definite mathematical quantity or amount as it would under separate — 
Garnet grading which would bind you to these definite percentages. If y 
say, for instance, that Garnet shall not contain more than 5 per cent of oth 
varieties it means that any school boy can grow a sample and count the oth 
varieties and say, “Mr. Canada, your Certificate Final says not more than 
per cent; this contains 10 per cent of other varieties.” At the present mome 
even after erowing tests, nobody could be very dissatisfied because Mr. Fras 
would say, “the other varieties which you have found in our opinion are equ 
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to Marquis a lev are allowed under the Canada Grain Act,” because “equal 
to Marquis” is a matter of opinion. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Which would the farmers prefer? After all, they are a factor in this 
matter?—A. Garnet beyond question. 

Q. Which would they prefer—to have it degraded to No. 3 and just go out 
as No. 3 Northern or have it the way it is?—A. I state in this memorandum 
most definitely the results of those meetings which I attended with farmers, 
numbering 30 meetings with an average attendance of 160 farmers, varying 
from 45 to 250—I asked this particular question at each meeting: Is there 
a Garnet grower in this room who would object, if it were conclusively shown 
that Garnet was degrading Canadian wheat, to have it put down to No 3? 
_ The answer was invariably that they would not object provided they were given 
one year’s notice in order to enable them to obtain more seed of Reward and 
_ other suitable varieties to take the place of Garnet. I am sure that one reason 
why more Reward has not been grown in the place of Garnet up to now is 
because of the great difficulty of obtaining good Reward seed; there is not very 
much good Reward seed available. It will become increasingly more available 
from now on, however, because it is now registered. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you ask the farmers if they would be satisfied with the separate 
grades if the same conditions prevailed?—A. Yes, but they did not seem to like 
_ the unknown drop in price with separate grading. They seemed more willing 
_ to take the known drop in price that would come from the No. 3 Northern. One 
farmer said, “if it is put down to No. 3 Northern and we know that we cannot 
stand that low price then we shall have to go into Reward or some other variety.” 
_ But the man who has a farm where, because of soil conditions or climatic con- 
ditions, no other variety excepting Garnet would do well would no doubt say, 
“it will pay me better to stay with Garnet at No. 3 grade than to change to 
some other variety.” 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe tu: Is it not a fact that every time there is a discus- 
sion on this question and dispatches go out stating that Garnet is going to be 
graded separately somebody always is dropping out? 


The Wrrness: Yes. I did not mention it before, but I would like to state 
- now that as the result of the fear of separate grading, or that some change is 
- going to happen to Garnet, that thousands of farmers who are now growing 
- Garnet have endeavoured to obtain a few bushels of Reward or Red Bobs 222 
or Supreme and are growing these few bushels so that they will have a larger 
supply of seed for next year’s seeding. 


Mr. Brown: If the farmers are doing that I presume that naturally that 
fact would emphasize the tendency? 

The Witness: I think the consideration given to the separate grading of 
Garnet is causing a great deal of turmoil and trouble, and I know that hardly 
anybody knows where they are at. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. I understood you to say that if there had been separate grading of 
Garnet in the last crop year the prospective loss would have been about $4,000,- 
000 to Garnet growers?—A. Yes. 

__ Q. Have you any statistics or have you made any investigations to show 
_ what the actual loss is to those Marquis wheat growers out on the open plains 
because of the fact that so much Garnet gets into the higher grades?—A. I think 
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I presented that before. I would ask: How could dissatisfaction with a 
modity express itself excepting in price? There has been more Garnet in ou 
wheat this year than last year. I think you can confirm that from the Inspection 
Department. I think anybody who knows the north country will say that that 
is so. Therefore you should find that if Garnet is a degrading factor that the — 
price for Canadian wheat must have been lower this year than last year on the 
world’s market in relation to Argentine and Australian wheats. Instead of 
finding that, the study I have already presented shows to me at least quite 
conclusively that the world is paying a greater premium for Canadian wheat 
this year in relationship to Australian and Argentine wheats than it did last 
year. So that it does not seem as though the reputation of Canadian wheat 
has been impaired or that the price being paid for it is less; it is in fact Bee 
than last year. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: The spread between No. 1 and No. 2 is uniformly 
greater this year than usual. 


The Wirness: I have this chart, but I have not explained it excepting to — 
touch on it briefly in evidence; but to my mind it shows quite clearly that Garnet 
wheat plays not the slightest factor in the spreads; the spreads are in very strict 
relationship to the number of bushels of No. 1 available each year. 


Mr. Lucas: Have you any information to show as to the quality of Argenti 
and Australian wheats this year as compared with other years? 


The Witness: No, and of course, that is a factor. I do not pretend th 
the amount of No. 1 is the whole factor, but it bears a close relationship. — 
you will turn to the blue page entitled “Some factors which influence the spread 
in price between No. 1 and 2 Northern Canadian wheat”, you will find the 
following headings:— 


The total quantity and quality of No. 1 Northern in the crop. 

The position along the route to market in which the No. 1 is stored. 

The quantity and quality of No. 2 Northern in the crop. 

The quantity and quality of American Hard Red Winter Wheat. 

The quantity and quality of Argentine, Russian, Australian and other — 
foreign and home grown wheats that the Overseas Miller uses to mix 
with Canadian wheat. 

6. The amount and kind of the tariffs and quotas against imported wheats. 
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All these have some effect upon the spread between 1 and 2. 

“Of all the above factors, however, it would seem that the quantity of N 
1 in the crop (not the percentage) is the prime factor that mainly appears to 
influence the spread between No. 1 and 2. 

“The accompanying chart shows the spreads between No. 1 and 2 Northern 
each year from 1930 to date. It also shows the number of cars of No. 1 Northern 
inspected each year. 

“A study of the chart reveals that there is apparently a distinct relationship — 
between the quantity of No. 1 Northern inspected each year and the spread 
between 1 and 2. For instance, in the crop year 1927-28, when the least amou 
of No. 1 was available, the price spread was the widest. In 1922-23 when t 
largest amount of No. 1 was available, the spread was the narrowest. Th 
average spread for the present crop year (8 months) is 45 cents and the number 
of cars of No. 1 inspected has been 34,500. In 1924- 25 the number of ca 
inspected was 31,700, or roughly the same amount, and again the spread w. 
43 cents. 

“In 1920-21 the spread was 3 cents and the number of cars of No. 1 Nort 
ern was 57,000. In 1929-30 the number inspected was 62,000, or slightly mor 
and the spread was 2% cents, or slightly less. 
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us that the spread this year has been caused by Garnet wheat. 
This spread so far this year has averaged 44 cents. In 1921-22, 1924-25, 1925- 
6, 1926-27, 1927-28, it was practically 44 or more, and yet in all these latter 
‘years no Garnet wheat was grown. 
_ “In 1930-31 there was more Garnet in the crop than in 1929-30 and yet the 
spread in 1930-31 was less than in 1929-30. Had the increasing amount of 
Garnet had the effect of depreciating the quality of No. 2, it would seem that 
the spread should certainly have been greater instead of less. 
“Apparently, therefore, it would appear that one can safely conclude that 
he variations in spreads are due to factors which have nothing whatever to do 
with the content of Garnet wheat, and that the quantity of No. 1 is the domi- 
nating influence.” 
‘T think if you study the chart particularly in view of the above comments 
ou will see a very clear relationship between the spread and the amount of 
‘1 Northern available. 


_ The Cuarrman: Suppose Garnet were placed in the 3 Northern grade, do 
you think it would have the effect of reducing or increasing the spread? 


The Witness: That is something which would be difficult to answer. It 
‘may be possible that Garnet would strengthen the No. 3 grade. Now, I have 
here a set of Canadian grade samples representing the average standard samples 
oing through Winnipeg of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 grades and then the components 
that make up the various grades. That is to say, here we have No. 3 standard, No. 
3 going through Winnipeg, No. 3 because of pink and No. 3 because of starch and 
No. 3 because of green kernels and No. 3 because of dark kernels. I am of the 
pinion—and this is based on contact with a number of cereal chemists during the 
ast few years—that Garnet wheat if put into sorne of the classes that make up 
No. 3 might make the No. 3 a better grade than it is to-day. I venture this as 
a suggestion. I am sure that if you asked Dr. Birchard, for instance, or any 
of the cereal chemists of this country, or Mr. Newman of the Experimental Farm 
that that point could be very easily determined—as to whether Garnet might 
not assist rather than degrade the No. 3. 


Mr. CarmicHae.: If a definite percentage were in. The trouble now is that 
the percentage might run from 1 or 2 per cent up to 78 per cent? 


; The Witness: Yes, that is true. I would even be prepared to say that if 
you had 100 per cent it might make it better than the present No. 3. It would 
never be 100 per cent, however, because there is always a large amount of No. 
3 of the Marquis variety coming up from the south in the normal years. But 
contrast Garnet with No. 3 starchy—I do not say you are going to get whole 
carloads of No. 3 starchy—but I have asked several cereal chemists, as to 
whether they would rather have a loaf of bread of 3 starchy or of Garnet and 
here was no hesitation in their reply at all, they prefer the Garnet. Their opinion 
to me of course was not official. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Suppose you degraded Garnet to No. 3, would not that increase the 
endency of mixing at the terminals?—A. There is no mixing allowed now at 
the terminals. 

~ Q. I know that the law says that, but the temptation would be there?— 
A. I visited the terminals some time ago, and the idea I came away with was, 
hat no operator could tamper with mixing, the inspectors I thought are extra- 
rdinarily efficient in controlling terminal operations. 

Q. I am glad to hear that; but the greater temptation would be in the 
-interior?—A. At the country elevators? 


Q. Yes. A large amount of it nae goes into No. 1 in the local e evat 
and they take their chance on catching their grades?—A. There was evidence o 
that, of course, brought up by Mr. Newman, of the pool elevators in Alberte 
and ‘Saskatchewan having 30 or 40 per cent Garnet in\No. 1 bins. 

Q@. Not that much; 13 per cent was the largest according to the growing 
test? A. My opinion is that from what I have seen and from what I know of 
Garnet and other varieties, after rubbing out year after year heads of Garne 
and looking at the kernels and doing the same with Marquis and Reward an 
looking at the kernels, that it is impossible for anybody under all circumstance 
to identify them apart and I feel that whatever you do in the way of gradin; 
that as long as Garnet is grown you will have some percentage of Garnet in 
all the grades. Whether the percentage would be sufficient to do harm is of 
course a question. The point I would like to make is that if you grade Garnet 
separately you are establishing a method by which: the grower can detect 
adulteration because you would say in the Canada Grain Act, “ Garnet shall 
not contain more than 5 per cent of other varieties,” and any school Doe can 
grow a sample and count the other varieties if they are present. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: There is no such thing in this Grain Act regarding ‘ 
Garnet. 


The Wirness: That is what it appears to be. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: No Bill has ever been prepared on the matter. 
The Wrrness: Mr. Ramsay has submitted— 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think you are in error there. The law, of course,” 
describes the grades of 1 and 2 Northern and so forth and states the content, 
there is nothing in the Act, and we have never prepared a Bill or considered the 
preparation of a Bill. 


The Wirness: Did not Mr. Ramsay in his evidence say or suggest that it 
should be as follows— 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: He may have. 


The Wrryess: I copied that out and it is on that statement that I have based 
all these assumptions—that Mr. Ramsay says that No. 1 Garnet shall not contain 
more than 5 per cent of other varieties, No. 2 Garnet more than 12 per cent— _ 

Mr. Brown: We might decide it is not wise to do that. We might deem it 
advisable to allow a much larger percentage of Marquis in Garnet than we can 
allow of Garnet in Marquis, because I think the testimony is that that could be 
done without affecting the grade of Garnet as seriously as the grade of Marquis. 
would be affected by the inclusion of Garnet. 


The Witness: That is correct. The point is, however, that no matter ho 
much you allow you still have the line to be drawn somewhere which can be 
detected. The buver otherwise would say, ‘What is the use of setting up a 
separate Garnet grade if you permit un unknown quantity of other varieties?” | 
You might say you w ould allow 20 per cent in No. 1, but suppose you find = 
per cent on growing it? : 

Mr. Brown: Suppose we put it into Marquis grades. Marquis will not 
affect the quality of Garnet. 

The Witness: What is the use of a Garnet grade if you are going to sa 
that Marquis is equal to Garnet? 

Mr. Loucks: You are putting an inferior wheat with a superior wheat. 

The Wirness: Has it ever been assumed that Garnet is an inferior whea 
to Marquis, or has it not rather been assumed that it is different; and if th 
difficulty which the Canadian miller has is caused by the fact that it is differen 
for milling purposes, then the admixture of Marquis in Garnet would be just a 
bad as that of Garnet in Marquis. 
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Mr. Lucas: Did you not prove by the evidence in your review that Garnet 
_ was inferior? 

The Witness: Without question. There is no doubt about that. But have 
Bou not also been satisfied from a lot of the evidence produced that it is also 
different and requires different tempering in the milling? If that is the case, 
Pond if it is the mixture of the two which makes the trouble, as well, perhaps, 


Ss being inferior—if vou admit that—would not mixing Marquis with Garnet 
e just as bad as mixing Garnet with Marquis? 


Mr. Brown: We have already got that in No. 2 Northern to a degree which 
ome people think is alarming. 


The Witness: The Canadian mills are taking alarm but apparently not 
he overseas buyers. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Garnet wheat had just two years start on Reward. Garnet wheat came 
out in 1926 and Reward in 1928. If Reward had not had predisposition to loose 
smut would they not be equal?—A. Yes. 

Q. That loose smut is disappearing?—A. Very much. 

Q. In a couple of years they will be nearly equal?—A. Yes. The only 
criticism I have ever found or that I have ever heard regarding Reward from 
_ farmers is the presence of loose smut and the low yield. Now, loose smut is 
E rapidly being cleared up. 

a Q. Does the loose smut cause the low yield to some extent?—A. I would 
hardly go to that extent. I think the low yield is more a characteristic of the 
variety. 
: Q. The locality has something to do with it, has it not’?.—A. Yes. I think 
that the farmers are finding that by seeding half a bushel to the acre more of 
_ Reward than usual that they are substantially increasing the yield of Reward 
wheat, and if Reward wheat should ever yield as high as Garnet and be free 
from loose smut you would have an almost wholesale change-over from Garnet 
_ to Reward, excepting in those odd places where the soil and climatic conditions 
are such that Garnet would still be better than any other variety for the 
producer. 

Q. You know, of course, that there are some strains of Reward now being 
developed which are better?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you grown them yourself?—A. I am familiar with them. That 
is why.I state that I am of the opinion that great strides are about to take place 
in the improvement of Reward, and I think that had really good Reward seed 
been available this last year many more farmers would have changed from 
Garnet to Reward. But they could not obtain good Reward seed. I venture to 
say that ever since good inspected Reward seed has been available, that the 
inspectors of the Seed Branch have been bombarded by requests from Garnet 
growers asking, “Where can I get some good Reward seed?” It was not 
available in sufficient quantity, but it will be available in increasing amounts. 


Mr. Campsett: What wouid be your opinion with regard to the separate 
grading of Garnet wheat with regard to hedging? 


The Wirness: That is a highly technical question. I would not like to 
give an opinion on that. I would just venture this: that before one absolutely 
decides on the matter of hedging that it would be wise to consult also the miller 
who is going to buy the Garnet wheat and who would naturally do his hedging 
of Garnet in our market. I do not think the opinion of our own people alone is 
sufficient, you should also consult the man who actually will take possession of the 
wheat. He is going to do some hedging too. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: oe 


Q. I have found what you base your statement on, and in a large measure © 
‘hay are correct, but I think you are over-straining it. Mr. Ramsay did say 
this:— ey 

Substantially the proposal is that there will be three grades of 
Garnet wheat, 1, 2 and 3 C.W. Garnet. The standard for No. 1 Garnet 
is practically the same as for No. 1 Northern. That is to say, it shal 
weigh 60 pounds to the bushel and contain 65 per cent of red hard — 
vitreous kernels and shall be well matured and shall be free from damaged ~ 
kernels, shall be free from matter other than cereal grain and practically — 
free from cereal grain, practically free wheat and will include wheats of — 
other classes not exceeding 5 per cent. No. 2 Garnet shall weigh 58 
pounds to the bushel, shall contain 55 per cent of hard red vitreous 
kernels, 1 per cent of Durum and 12 per cent of other wheats. No. 3 
Garnet shall weigh 57 pounds to the bushel, shall contain 25 per cent of | 
hard red vitreous kernels, 3 per cent of Durum shall be allowed in it — 
and 49 per cent of other spring wheats. Now, that will take care of, I 
am satisfied, about 97 per cent of Garnet wheat, and it will not dis- 
criminate because of the admixture to any serious extent. 


Now, the point I am getting at is that you are leaving the impression, I think, 
with the committee that it would be impossible to grade Garnet separately 
because of this; but that is being done in connection with 1 Northern and 
2 Northern now, which provide for just similar provisions?—A. May I correct 
that? I do not want to leave the impression that it cannot be graded by the — 
Inspection Department. The impression I want to leave is that the grading of 
the Inspection Department can be absolutely detected to a mathematica 
certainty by the buyer with separate Garnet grades whereas at the present time 
it cannot be; because, now, you say “ varieties equal to Marquis.” I think that 

if somebody in England found that you had now 10 per cent of Huron in 
No. 1 Northern and objected that Mr. Fraser could well say in my opinion, — 
Huron is equal to Marquis and that would end it. 


Q. The point-I am making is that this was only on outline by Mr. Ramsay, 
and when the Act is drawn it will be similar to the present terms of spring wheat 
standards, so that the wording will be no different and the law will be no — 
different and the practice will be no different from present grades?—A. I would 
like to make this suggestion. I think that when you sit down and start to draw — 
these grades you would find yourself up against the exact difficulty I have 
mentioned. Why for instance are you setting up different grades of Garnet? 
Why are you purging Manitobas of Garnet? To stop a harmful percentage of 
Garnet getting into the Northern grades. You have to define then what is a 
harmful percentage, then if you say, “The Garnet grade No. 1 shall not contain 
more than such a percentage of other varieties” than can be definitely determined 
and proved because anybody can detect other varieties from Garnet upon grow- 
ing. I am only suggesting that whatever figure you use—whether you say 5 
per cent or 10 per cent or 15 per cent—that percentage can always be determined 
and so will not the worry of the Inspection Department be very much more 
than it is to-day, because at the present moment the certificate final does not 
guarantee absence of definite varieties. ; pe 

Q. I cannot see that it would be a bit more difficult than it is under present 
conditions?—A. See the elasticity you have at present. At the present moment — 
the Act says, “No. 1 shall not contain more than 1 per cent of wheat of other — 
classes.” Obviously we have stated that Garnet is not a wheat equal to 
Marquis, but yet we are to-day allowing 7 per cent of Garnet in Marquis. 
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Q. Quite true; at as Mr. Fraser very properly pointed out, there might 
be occasions where it goes up to seven. He said that generally the exceptions 
were that if the sample were a good clean one and obviously of a high grade 
oa then if the percentage happened to be 4 or 5 or even, he said, up to 7 per cent 
5 they would not leave it out. That is only common sense. An inspector cannot 
apply the exact, precise terms of the law on every sample he inspects. 
Obviously that is impossible. There has got to be a certain degree of common 
ense, and it would apply to the inspection of Garnet as well as it does to the 
present grading?—A. Of course, there is now a certain amount of elasticity. 
am only pointing out that under the present schedule you do protect the 
spector against that because the Canada Grain Act does not guarantee definite 
rieties. Although it is common knowledge that Garnet is not equal to 
arquis, you do now propose to say that in the Act. 

Q. The Board on grain standards, which is clothed with full authority by 
the Act, has said so?—A. Yes, but not in your grade schedules. Would it not be 
definitely in your grade schedules if you grade Garnet separately? 

= Q.-Not necessarily. The point is this—I think we should clear the point 
-up—if we are going to grade Garnet separately, which means an amendment to 
the Act, we would simply i in the terming of that Act set up a grade just as we 
ve for winter wheat or spring wheat or in various other grades; we would set 
up a standard of grades which the Inspection Department could follow just the 
same as they follow and administer these others?—A. Well, then, supposing a 
buyer in England were to say, “you have now purged Garnet from Manitobas; 
ow, I would like to inquire from the Inspection Department what is the utmost 
mit of Garnet that you allow in Manitobas?” Would you give him your ~ 
schedule, or would you tell him something else other than the schedule? 

_ Q. That is done now. We purge No. 1, although Mr. Newman pointed out 
that it is alleged—I do not think it is proven—that a cargo went over with 13 


~ Hon. Mr. Moruerwe .: It was absolutely proven. 
~ Hon. Mr. Stevens: It was not proven; it was alleged. 
- Hon. Mr. MorHEerwe.i: Why? 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Because it was not proven; no proof was brought forward 
regarding the way it was sampled. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: You were not here. 
' Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, I was here. The mere statement of a thing is not 
oof. | 
_ Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.-: I do not know how you are going to prove it. You 
nnot prove it by ignoring it. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: There was a statement to the effect that the amount was 
24 or 3 per cent, and one or two went up to 5 per cent of the cargoes. The trade 
ill take no objection to that as long as the general standard of the sample is 
ght. In practice there is no objection to be taken to it. 
Wirness: If you give the Inspection Department some elasticity in the new 
arnet grades. You will have to give the country elevator operators. 
Mr. Brown: They would have it the same as in No. 1. 
_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: They would have exactly the same as No. 1 and No. 2 
in the other grades. There is no difficulty in terming an Act or an amendment 
the Act for the grading of Garnet any more than there was in fixing the grade 
r 1 Northern and 2 Northern and so forth. 
_ Wrrness: Excepting, would you not agree, sir, that if you are definitely 
purging a brand of an inferior variety—and that is the only resason for which 
~ you would would purge it—would not the buyer be interested in knowing the 
ecise maximum of that inferior variety that can be included? 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not necessarily precise, but generally. The evidence we 
have heard—I am speaking of the scientific evidence based upon actual investiga- 
tions—show a certain proportion, 4, 5, 6, 7 or even 9 per cent, which has not 
interfered with the milling qualities of the wheat. That has been demonstrated. 
Therefore, there is more or less elasticity. The Act says not as far as No. 1 1s’ 
concerned, but in practice we know that a small percentage does not interfere 
with the merit of the grade, and I think the same thing would apply to Garnet. 
The presence of a small percentage of Marquis with other varieties would not 
necessarily interfere with the grade as long as they were not there in large 
quantities. The trouble at present is that with our No. 2 grade, some of it has 
50 or 60 or 70 per cent of Garnet and it offers a problem. I think the evidence 
before us makes that clear. May I ask this question, Major Strange, do you 
think it is desirable to maintain the well-known standards of the first two grades 
of northern Manitoba? 


Wirness: I would say without question that the maintenance of at least the 
first two grades is vitally necessary to the welfare of western Canada. I say this ‘ 
that if it could be demonstrated that Garnet wheat from evidence overseas 1s 
degrading our 1 and 2 then those grades should be purged of Garnet; but I must 
say, from the evidence I at least have been able to get, that I have not been 
able to find any definite evidence from overseas that they are dissatisfied with 
our No. 2 grade or with the content of Garnet which it in it. I think if a com- 
mittee were to go over there and make a definite investigation, asking them, not, 
what do you think about pure Garnet, but what has been your experience in the a 
last two years with the millions of bushels of No. 2 which you have ground 
which have contained large amounts of Garnet, that you might get somewhere. a 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Does not your own letter that you presented indicate that while they do 
not pass judgment, I notice all this correspondence runs along the same line, 
they do not give a definite opinion, but here is Mr. Reece, the representative, — 
who says, “we are further of the opinion that every effort should be made to 
discourage the farmer from growing this type of wheat.’”’ He was agreeing with — 
your view, or the view you have been representing to-day, that possibly it would — 
be inadvisable to set Garnet into a separate grade; but he tells us very clearly _ 
in the same Jetter that the farmers should be discouraged from growing it. Now, 
take that and take Mr. Sword’s letter. Did you read it? Did you read his letter” 
to Mr. Newman, the letter from the Saskatchewan Co-Operative, and one of the 
biggest buyers of wheat?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. I think you should read it. It is a long letter, and I will not read it, but — 
I think you will agree from that letter that it offers very strong evidence of the 
apprehension of the British buyer?—A. Of course, sir, don’t you think that this 
is a fair assumption, that neither the Scottish Co-operative—and I suppose they 
are the only ones who have complained except the Swedish people—now the 
latter attribute the trouble positively to Garnet, and may it not be possible that 
it is due to the fact that a large amount of our wheat comes this year from the 
northern country which usually is of lower quality than the south. d 

Q. Do you think, after reading that letter which came unexpectedly as a 
complaint through our Trade Commissioners and from the Norwegian buy 
and Mr. Sword’s letter—does that leave any question in one’s mind that it is 
Garnet?—A. Oh, I think so. I question that very much indeed. The only way 
you can tell is by growing it. I can see that we could easily have attributed it 
to Garnet had it not been for the factor of the conditions of last year and the 
year before where we had no large amounts of high grade wheat grown in the 
southern country. 4 
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We have tried to find out the cause of this and are now of the opin- 
ion that the delivered Manitoba parcels, which have shown such bad 
gluten quality, have consisted of wheat of the Garnet type. As per our 
statements Manitoba No. 2 must not contain more than 15 per cent 
Garnet wheat, whereas the delivered parcels seem to consist of Garnet 
wheat only. ; 


_ That is definite enough?—A. How do they know? 

Q. How do they know what; that it was Garnet?—A. Yes. 

- Q. They are thus described by our Trade Commissioner in Sweden that this 
one of the largest flour mills in Sweden and they themselves by analyzing the 

wheat, the percentage of protein in general, found it to be rather good, but by 

baking it gave a very bad result, and so on. They are an up-to-date, outstanding 

milling concern, and surely they would know?—A. I grant that, but I say it 

ight be quite possible to get Manitobas free from Garnet that might behave 

the same way as Garnet, provided the Manitobas came from the north 

country. , 

- Q. Why go into what might be in the face of a fact?—A. Might I quote 

_ another fact that I think will offset that? I refer to the letters from Mr. Stoddart 

of London which expresses no opinion about decreasing Garnet :-— 


With regard to Garnet wheat, we have scarcely ever heard of any 
millers objecting to the Garnet in the Canadian wheat, and we can only 
suppose that they are quite content with it and can mix it in with the 
many other kinds of wheat which they use. We presume that the Cana- 
dian millers are not in this happy position and therefore the Garnet 
does not suit their purpose like the Marquis wheat and other original 
Manitoba wheats. 

We do sometimes find millers preferring Atlantic to Vancouvers and 
it may be partly because of the Garnet, but usually we think it is because 
the Vancouver is not such a strong wheat as Atlantic Manitoba and con- 
tains a lot of yellow berries. 


hat is just one indication of that northern country wheat sometimes having a 
ttle lower quality, and the other letter is about the same. I think the evidence 
f Mr. Leach, a man who buys and sells millions of bushels of wheat is im- 
portant because he is vitally interested in the proper sale of that wheat. He 
ame in contact with 35 grain men overseas and not one raised the question of 
arnet wheat or any question of deterioration of No. 2. 


Mr. Brown: We cannot prove a thing by a negative. That does not dis- 
prove the statements that have been brought forward by Mr. Stevens in that 
letter he has read. There is a specific case. We must believe that the men who 
rote that letter were competent men, and when they assert that that is their - 
elief that that inferior variety was almost altogether Garnet I do not see that 
we can do anything else than take that statement of fact. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe tu: How is he so well posted on it that he knows it was 
rnet? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Motherwell put a question the other day and he 
makes an insinuation now. I would like to make this clear that either you 
accept my word or you do not. The inference is that this man was tipped off. 
There is no suggestion— 

Mr. Brown: I do not think so. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: This complaint was made to the Trade Commissioner, 
Mr. Palmer, in Sweden, without any correspondence previously from myself or 
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and without my ee a Now are you going to accept it or not? 

Hon. Mr. MorueErwe.i: I am not disputing that at all. I would like 
know how all these millers in Sweden have knowledge of the facts to be able 
come to the conclusion that it was Garnet that was the trouble. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I presume he knows his business. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweEwu: He is the only one who has suggested it; even the : 
Scottish Co-operative did not do that. ; 


Mr. Brown: If we are going to come to a proper decision I do not think 
can discard the opinion of men who are well acquainted with the milling business. — 
That may be a particular case. That shipment may have been worse. But we 
cannot throw it aside as evidence of no value. 


Hon. Mr. MorHEerwWeE.Lu: Mr. Stevens has been throwing aside growing oe 
made right here in Canada within a few rods of us and saying they are not proven 
when his own inspector says the best and only way is the growing test. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I have made no such statement. I said certain thing 
had not been proven. We were referring to the cargoes that were shipped to 
Liverpool, and I say that the 13 per cent had not been proven because we had 
evidence whatever. But, as a matter of fact, 1 had wires from Liverpool that t 
samples were not official samples; that they were simply little courtesies done 
Mr. Newman by Mr. Urquhart and he has not any recollection of how he to 
them. The same is true with regard to Mr. Wilson. There was no official sample 
taken of those cargoes. That is my point. Anyone who knows anything abo 
the grain business knows perfectly well that you cannot take a fair sample of 
cargo by just going in and picking up a sample; the sample has got to be tak 
either by a eats: probe or by a running sample taken as the wheat 
running out of the hold, otherwise you might get all of one variety in one hand 
and almost another variety in another, unless the cargo 1s well put together. 


The CuHarrMan: I think we are getting away from our witness. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You have made one or two tentative suggestions; one was to degr; 
Garnet from 2 to 3?—A. Yes. 
Q. And let it go that way. The other was to let it ride the way it is 
everybody get out and boost for a larger production of Reward?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are those the two suggestions - that we could boil your remarks down to? 
—A. Yes, and of my preference for the latter. That is, I think the situation will 
certainly correct itself with normal crops in the south and if everybody bo 
for Reward. If those that have good Reward seed are identified and if Garn 
growers are assisted in getting some of that Reward then I think you w 
have a substantial decrease i in the amount of Garnet produced. 
Q. You think that remedy is on the way now?—A. Oh, yes; it is visibl 
the eye. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. You have-suggested that in preference to putting Garnet in a class 
itself?—A. Yes. 
Q. And for the purpose at discouraging the growing of Garnet?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you explain why you prefer putting Garnet in three than put 
it in a grade by itself?—A. I would say that the trouble and the annoyance 
the complications of putting it into three would be very much less from 
standpoint of the trade, the farmer and the Inspection Department than 
setting up separate orades. Furthermore, is there nothing in the suggestio 
have made of the danger disturbing our brand name “Manitobas” by introdu 
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inferior name Garnet alongside of it? For fifty years we have been selling 
nitobas. Our hard red spring wheat has been going all over the world under 
name of Manitobas. Now, we have an inferior wheat named Garnet as well. 
e of the new buyers in the Orient for instance may be confused by this. They 
‘not know the technical difference between the two, and one or another of 
e new buyers might attribute the faults of Garnet to Manitoba wheat. 


Mr. Brown: You take the position that the situation is correcting itself at 
e present time. Now, fear has been expressed that instead of the situation 
rrecting itself there would be a tendency to increase the proportion of Garnet in 
wheat now? 


‘The Witness: Yes, I know it has. I would say this, that you have a letter 
; the Scottish Co-Operative, and if their trouble is really due to Garnet, 
if you could prove it, and I am sure you could by corresponding with them, 
if you could discover some more objections of the same nature then you 
certainly should do something in the way of decreasing substantially the amount 
Garnet. But I think that if we proceed on a single complaint we might 
needlessly upset the whole business of the grading of grain in Canada. The 
step I suggest should be to inquire whether the situation is as inferred, whe- 
‘the complainants may not have been getting the odd poor cargo. I pointed 
that the millers in England for the last two years have been milling millions 
ushels with a high content of Garnet. Why is it that the buyers abroad are 
ing us more money this year for our wheat, relative to Australian and 
entine, than last year when there was less Garnet in it? The buyer does not 
ully pay more money for an article with which he is not satisfied. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are prepared to admit that it is wise to discourage the growth of 
t. Now, you made two suggestions as to how it can be done. The other 
mative is that of the Grain Standards Board that there should be separate 
es. Now, you made another statement to the effect that you did not think 
farmers would object if they had sufficient notice of any change that was 
ought about?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose these grades were established for the 1933 crop or suppose 
+ was demoted to No. 3 in the 1933 crop, would that be sufficient notice? 
-A. Well, the exigencies of the situation might demand that you might have to 
cide to do it sooner than that. All things being equal I would say you should 
the farmers one crop’s clear notice in order to allow them to accumulate 
| of another variety. 

-Q. You realize that this Committee has passed a resolution sanctioned by 
‘parliament that there would be no change this year. Now, the alternative is 
do it next year or later. If we put it into effect for the 1933 crop would 
t be sufficient notice?—A. Yes. That would be ample if you give a good 
of notice beforehand, give farmers this fall to accumulate seed of other 
‘ieties to replace Garnet. I think no farmer would complain of that. My 
mpression is they would prefer to have it go as No. 3 rather than to have 
arate grading. There may be lots of evidence to the contrary; but preferable 
doing either of those things, as far as my own opinion is concerned, I suggest 
do nothing and just leave the situation as it is. 

By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. I understand Major Strange to say that if Garnet wheat was demoted 
No. 3 it would have the tendency to raise the standard of No. 3?—-A. No. I 
ffered it as a suggestion; I did not say that it would happen. I have not 
ufficient technical knowledge; but it may have that effect. 
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Q. I am inclined to believe that with all this high grade wheat of No. 
containing Garnet, going into No. 3, it would have a tendency to raise No. 3. 
sei think that No. 3 to- day if you look at the make-up is a grade into which 
we can put a lot of poor wheat, and compared with some of it I think Garnet 
is a superior wheat even from a milling and baking point of view. I am not 
speaking as a technical expert. My general impression is that because of some 
of the sub-grades that are now going into No. 3 it would be substantiall 
better by having a larger amount of Garnet going into it. I would not like my 
own word to be taken; that could be easily checked up. If one consulted Dr. 
Birchard of the Board. of Grain Commissioners or Mr. Newman or any of the 
cerealists of the universities. Of course, there would be this difficulty to be 
thought of, that if you very much increased the amount of No. 3, from th 
mere factor of supply and demand you might widen the spread. This year 
with normal quality crops in the south you may have a scarcity of No. 3 from 
this area. If you will look at this blue sheet it shows clearly that. This year 
you have only 14,000 cars of No. 3 as against 46,000 cars of No. 2 and as against 
32,000 cars of No. 1. This year No. 3 is a scarce article. 


The Carman: Before we close, Mr. Newman is here and I think he heey 
something he wants to say to us. 


Mr. Newmay, recalled. 


The Wirness: There are one or two points I would like to bring up, one 
being a letter from Dr. Humphries which I will not read, and the other is a letter 
from Spillers Limited. This is rather important and I ‘would like to read it: 


Dear Sir: We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Novem 
ber 30th with regard to the proposal for making Garnet wheat deliverah. 
on Futures contracts on your Exchange. Although this company has 
made tests of samples of this wheat, we have not had the opportunity of 
milling any quantity on a commercial scale, and our view is that unt 
we have been able to avail ourselves of such an opportunity it is almost 
impossible to give you any useful views as to the relative value of the 
wheat for erading purposes. 

In these circumstances we are asked to suggest that Garnet whee 
should be offered as such on sample, when this company would no dou 
be prepared to purchase a trial shipment, and as soon as possible there- 
after, would be in a position to advise you their views as to its monetary 
value compared with Manitoba wheats. Until this has been done we 
would not feel prepared to agree to the suggestion that Garnet wheat 
should be made deliverable against the Winnipeg option. 

We regret that we are unable to be of greater assistance to you on 
this matter at the moment, and remain. ‘ 


(Signed) Spitters Limrrep, 
Board Executive Dept. 


Mr. Lucas: I would like to know if Mr. Newman has any evidence 
show that Reward is going to replace Garnet? 


The Wirness: I think I can say all I have to say in a word. We hav 
of course, recognized Reward wheat as a rather outstanding wheat for a num 
ber of years. We have done a considerable amount of work. We have selec 
hundreds and hundreds of types out of Reward. These have been under i 
vestigation for a number of years. Everything has been tested at Ottawa 
and at our experimental farms in the west this year. Tests have also bee 
made for smut resistance. There is considerable indication that at least some 
of these strains are significantly more productive than the average run of 


Reward. We appreciate the value of this wheat to the country, and we are 
doing everything we can in the Department with the co-operation of our branch 
farms to push along this work as rapidly as possible. I do feel that these 
strains will play an important part, and we are already multiplying some of 
the most prominent of these strains under isolation. When we do make our 
choice we will have a good supply of seed for the farmers when the change takes 
place. 

Mr. Brown: Are you changing the type? 

The Witness: No, the type is the same. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweiit: How many years will it take until it is ready 
for distribution among the farmers, the same as it was in 1928? 


The Witness: No. In quantity it will take three years, but it will go 
quickly once it starts. 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or ComMons, 
Turspay, May 3, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
ay at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


. Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Blair, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, Car- 
ichael, Cayley, Coote, Loucks, Lucas, MeMillan (Huron South), Motherwell, 
yers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Mullins, Pickel, Sproule, Totzke, Tummon, Weese, 
-Young.— (20). 


The Chairman informed the Committee that the Minister of Trade and 
ommerce, Hon. H. H. Stevens, had left for the coast and could not be present. 
Jso that the Minister of Agriculture could not be present at this meeting of 
he Committee. The Committee then agreed that the presenting of the draft 
port prepared by the Sub-committee be deferred until both Ministers could 
e present. 


The Committee then adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


House oF CoMMons, 
Turspay, May 17, 1982. 
The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
ay at 11.30 o’clock in the forenoon. 
Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Barber, Blair, Bowen, Boys, Brown, Burns, 
Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, Duguay, Elliott, Loucks, ae McGillis, 
McKenzie (Assiniboia), Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), 
Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Simpson (Simcoe North), Smith (Victoria- 
Carleton), Sproule, Stirling, Swanston, Taylor, Thompson (Lanark), Totzke, 
allance, Weese, Weir (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald)—(38). 


= In attendance: Hon. H. H. Stevens (Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


Mr. Perley (Qu’Appelle) presented the draft report of the Sub-committee 
yr the consideration of the Committee. 


DRAFT REPORT 


_ Your Committee has had under consideration the following Order of Refer- 
nce, dated Tuesday, March 15, 1932. 
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Turspay, March 15, 1982. 
Ordered,—That the Report of the Committee on Grain Standards for the 
crop year 1931- 32, in so far as it relates to Garnet Wheat be referred to the sa 
Committee, with instructions that the whole subject be inquired into carefully — 
and that the said Committee shall have power to call for witnesses, pave 
and documents and to report to the House its findings. 


’ Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Your Committee in view of the evidence presented before them, a printed 
copy of which is herewith presented to the House, present the following reco 
mendations. 


Your Committee recommend that the Canada Grain Act be amended to 
make, operative for the crop year 1933-84, the recommendation of the Western 
Grain Standards Board, in so far as it relates to the grading of Garnet Wheat — 
as contained in the Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada for the year 1931. Provided that the said amendment shall have for 
and effect for the crop year 1933-34, unless the said Board shall, after giving 
due consideration to the evidence given before your Committee and conditions 
then existing, establish standards for the grading of Garnet Wheat for the said 
crop year, different from the standards recommended by the said Report of 193 


Your Committee further recommend that one thousand copies of this Report — 
and the evidence on which it is based be printed in Blue Book form for dis- 
tribution to the Growers of Garnet Wheat so that they may be more ful! 
advised of the intended change in the Canada Grain Act. 


Moved by Mr. Perley, that the draft report be the report of the Committee. 


Moved by Hon. Robert Weir, in amendment thereto, that the Sub-committ 
be enlarged by adding the following members: Messieurs Motherwell, Swansto 
Vallance, Burns, and that the draft report be reconsidered by them, said Co 
mittee to report back not later than Thursday next, the 19th instant. = 


Amendment negatived. 


Hon. Mr. Motherwell then moved a further amendment, and it then being 
one o’clock, consideration of this was deferred until the next sitting of the 
Committee. 


The Committee then adjourned until Thursday next at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Tuurspay, May 19, 1932. _ 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this — 
day at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, the Chairman, Mr. Senn, presiding. — 


Members present: Messieurs Barber, Blair, Bowen, Brown, Burns, Camp- 
bell, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, Elliott, Gobeil, Loucks, Lucas, 
McGillis, McKenzie (Assiniboia) , ’ McMillan (Huron South), Motherwell, Mul- 
lins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Simp- 
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se (Simcoe No: h), Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Spotton, Sproule, Stirling, 
Swanston, Taylor, Thompson (Lanark), Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Mac- 
donald), Young—(41). 


er he ‘Chairman called the Committee to order and it proceeded to the 

sonsideration of the motion of Mr, Perley (Qu’Appelle) that the Draft Report 

resented to the Committee be the report to the House. (For draft report see 

minutes of proceedings of May 17, 1932.) And the amendment thereto as 
oved by Hon. Mr. Motherwell, viz:— 


Moved in amendment by W. R. Motherwell:— 


_ Whereas the evidence taken before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization sheweth that— 


(a) Many No. 2 Pacific wheat cargoes during the past two crop seasons 
contain a very high percentage of Garnet wheat, as indicated ‘by care- 
fully conducted growing tests from equally careft ully secured official 
samples; 


(b) Pacific number two wheat during recent many months was apparently 
- the best selling Canadian wheat on the British market, at prices there- 
for well up in relation to corresponding sample of wheat from either 
Australia or the Argentine on this or previous seasons; 


(c) Said No. 2’s Pacific also well preserved their price relationship with 
similar Atlantic grades and with no larger spreads between ones and 
twos (Pacific) during the past two years, since Garnet, in No. 2, began 
to move freely to the world market, than what prev ailed between the 
same grades prior to the introduction of Garnet wheat; 


(d) Up to the time that the grading of Garnet wheat was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, not one valid complaint against Canadian 
wheat had been received by either the Chief Grain Inspector, Board 
of Grain Commissioners or Minister of Trade and Commerce; 


(e) Notwithstanding this last preceding paragraph, the President of the 
National Millers’ Association of Canada did apparently, in September, 
1930, communicate with the Minister of Trade and Commerce with 
the view to making certain changes in the grading of Garnet wheat 
and that the said Minister then transferred the Millers’ suggestion to 
the President of the National Research Council, who, in turn, through 
his sub-committee on grain research, came to certain findings, some 
similar and others quite contrary to those of Dr. Newman and Dr. 
Birchard. 


(f) The great majority of both home and overseas millers were in favour 
of grading Garnet separately, but much substantial evidence produced 
indicated that, however desirable this might be from the millers’ 
standpoint, it was in practice quite difficult if not impracticable to 
attain.and, if attained, would doubiless result, at the outset at least, 
in great financial loss to the growers. 


(g) Inasmuch as during the entire sittings of the Committee only one 
unofficial complaint and one official complaint was brought to the 
attention of the Committee respecting Canadian wheat and that, in 
the opinion of several expert witnesses, time, and the return to normal 
seasons and normal crops in good areas but with no crops during the 
last two or three years, even these minor and extraordinarily few com- 
plaints would automatically disappear, particularly ji-a prolific strain 
of Reward seed wheat is speedily made available in the meantime. 
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Therefore be it resolved that, in the opinion of this Committee, no change 
in the grading of Garnet wheat has been shown to be either desirable or advis- 
able at the present time, particularly in the interest of stability of grades and 
grade names in world markets, so long as quality is preserved, and also in the 
best interests of many already over-disturbed and hard- pressed producers even 
in high-production areas. 


Amendment negatived. * ode 
The main motion was then put and carried in the affirmative. 


Mr. Coote moves, that this Committee request the Government to take 
the necessary steps this year to arrange to have shipments of Garnet wheat 


sent to some of the large millers in the importing countries, in order to secure 


information as to the spread in price which may naturally be expected to arise 
between Garnet wheat and Manitoba Northern wheat under separate grading. 


House or CoMMONS 
May 19, 1932. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization beg leave 
to present the following as its 


FirtH Report 


Your Committee has had under consideration the following Order of Refer- 
ence, dated Tuesday, March 15, 1982. 


Tusspay, March 15, 1932. 


Ordered, that the Report of the Committee on Grain Standards for the crop | 
vear 1931-32, in so far as it relates to Garnet Wheat be referred to the said 
Committee, with instructions that the whole subject be inquired into carefully — 
and that the said Committee shall have power to call for witnesses, papers a 
documents and to report to the House its findings. : 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Your Committee, in view of the evidence presented before them, a printed 
copy of which is herewith presented to the House, present the following recom- 
mendations. 


Your Committee recommend that the Canada Grain Act be amended to 
make, operative for the crop year 1933-34, the recommendation of the Western 
Grain Standards Board, in so far as it relates to the grading of Garnet Wheat 
as contained in the Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada for the year 1931. Provided that the said amendment shall have force 
and effect for the crop year 1933-34, unless the said Board shall, after giving 
due consideration to the evidence given before your Committee and conditions 
then existing, establish standards for the grading of Garnet Wheat for the said 
crop year, different from the standards recommended by the said Report of 1931. 


Your Committee further recommend that one thousand copies of this Report 
and the evidence on which it is based be printed in Blue Book form for distribu- 
tion to the Growers of Garnet Wheat so that they may be more fully advised of 
the intended change in the Canada Grain Act. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. oe 
Chairman. 
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